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A HEBREW-GERMAN (JUDEO-GERMAN) 
PARAPHRASE OF THE BOOK ESTHER 
OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


The text published here for the first time is preserved on fol. 
400r to 417v of a single MS. in the Bodleian Library of Oxford, 
having the press mark Opp. 19 (Neubauer, no. 170). Fol. 1 
to 400 contain a literal translation of the Pentateuch with 
intercalated exegetic remarks which are headed by the word 
peshat= meaning. While the translation of the Pentateuch is 
written in two columns to a page, our text is not divided into 
columns. Each line is marked off by a dot, and the stanzas 
by a break. The stanzas must have originally consisted of 
four long lines or two rhyming couplets, evidently an imitation 
of the Nibelungen strophe. There are, it is true, four stanzas 
of twelve lines each (1, 13, 77, 105), ten of eight lines each (25, 
45, 76, 89-104, 117, 351-362), four of six lines each (257, 1149, 
1511-1522), and one of two lines (855), but these are exceptions 
and are no doubt due to the copyist. That the MS. does not 
present the text in its original form becomes evident from such 
spellings as the following:—herzen: smerzen 23, schon: kronen 
39, began: gén 61, kummen: gefriimmen 223, kiint: stunt 263, 
diesen: wesen 303, taeten: verraéten 311, urkiinde: sund 345, 
bréngen: gelingen 351, erlosen: boesen 405, erloest: trést 515, 
1185, finden: schinden 641, huoben: gruoben 917, innen: finden 
511, verzaget: magt 1193, samnt, samet (=sament, sant): genant 
575: gemaut 374: haut 956: laut 1515. 

The first part of our MS. was finished on the ninth of adar, 
5304= February, 1544 by the scribe Joseph, son of Jacob of 
Wetzlar, and is dedicated to his wife Juteln, daughter of Naph- 
tali Levi, “‘zu Weitslar is sie gesessen mench zit, aber su Frankfurt 
sie ach untr wiln leit.’”’ The second part, the Book Esther, was 
finished on Friday, the 28th of Adar I of the same year as the 
first part by Isaac, “der schriber” (cf. v. 1512, 1519). The 


1 The rhymes are in the proportion of 1 feminine to 10 masculine rhymes. 
The strong preponderance of masculine over feminine rhymes is very charac- 
teristic of MHG. poems of a later period. Cf. Kochendérfer, Z/dA. xxxv, 291. 
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beginning of the Paraphrase is missing, verse 1 is the para- 
phrase of Esther i. 6b. Evidently our MS. consisted originally 
of 18 double sheets, as the last page of the MS. which is not 
paginated, bears the figure 18, whilst the part preserved only 
consists of 34 leaves, or 17 double sheets 

Had the MS. been complete we would most probably have 
read in the introduction or on the title-page, as we do read in 
similar compositions of the kind, that the poem was intended 
to be sung to the tune of the “Shemuel-buch,” i.e., of the 
Nibelungenstrophe, the biblical book Samuel being the first to 
have been paraphrased in Hebrew-German stanzas of the 
Nibelungen Lied.’ 

The orthography is of the most ancient kind and therefore 
very confusing to the unexperienced reader. The confusion is 
quite natural—if one considers that the Hebrew alphabet con- 
sists only of consonants, and that the language knows no diph- 
thongs or ““umlaute,” and yet all] these sounds are to be rendered 
by means of such an alphabet. It is therefore in the rendering 
of the German vowels by Hebrew characters that we find the 
great perplexity. 

Alef (&) generally renders (1) both German a and a, as 
*NT= das, tx5=Los, etc.; occasionally the same letter repre- 
sents (2) e both after consonants and more often after vowels, 
as NID = urkunde, 5%) = fiel (but always 5 =vil) =" 
=iuer, OXD=miiet. It is also used as (3) littera ornans (a) 
always before words beginning with a vowel sound, except before 
Y =e,-the latter having the value of a consonant, thus 9°8 = ich, 
OMNN = um, WEIN =opez, wD’NW=uber, MR=is, and “YN = ér(e), 
but "yy=er; (b) medially in oxNm=-Aiut; (c) at the end of a 
word mostly after a vowel, as RYQ=b7, NNV=si, RN =die, 
N"t=sie, Sit=s6. In the three latter words the alef is often 
omitted, and rarely after consonants, as in xE"5 = lip, xB 
=wtp, =frou(e) might perhaps also belong to this 
class. Thus alef has a fourfold value. 

The second letter requiring explanation is the waw (3). It 
if first. of all a consonant=/,v, then it denotes the following 
vowel sounds: (1) 0 in U°BW=opez, odez, HIN dN=hof, PI= 
noch; (2) 6 in CMJ=gréz, PR=é6n (an); (3) u in WBW=nber, 


*Cf. L. Landau, Arthurian Legends, p. xxvi. 
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}iS=vun, N3=our, and exceptionally (4) uo, as PS=tuon. 
This latter sound is, however, generally represented by %. 

*l represents, as we shall see, the greatest variety of sounds, 
and it is, therefore, not surprising if Michael Adam, in his 
instructions ‘“‘wie men teutsch leien* un’ schriben sol,’ printed 
at the end of the Hebrew-German Yosippon,. Zurich, 1546 
says after his rather lengthy exposé: “‘darum wo einr fint ein 
waw un’ ein jod bei inandr, so muss ers nach seinem vr stand 
leien,’’ i.e., these two letters, when they stand together, repre- 
sent such great a variety of sounds that they defy any rules as 
to their pronunciation, but the reading of which must be left 
to the ingenuity of the reader. The sounds which waw and 
yod render in our MS..are:—(1) a (including the umlaut im), 
as N= d/, Mn= has, UMN = az,.. DoT = = dat or diuht, ONND=— 
basem, }?*N=siulen; (2) uo in 7%=schuol, O3 guot, OD = 
tuot, ONS=muot; (2) w in JYINWD=bdegiinnen, 533 =fiinf, 
DOWINT DMN = tim siisnt; (4) o in WHEN =opfer; (5) 6 in JW = 
schén, umony =erlést.. The latter word could, of course, be 
read erloest, but the rhymes with érést (515, 1185) show the 
proper reading.to be erlést. (6) & in J2N=sdben, /"SIDV= 
sébenzik, WOIND = téhter; (7) @ in |W =schoen, yon = = froelich, 
MD= bees: (8) ou(we) in R= =frou(we); (9) iu(we) in WRK= 
iuer, yw" =liuten, [X°M=riu(we)n, OR W=hiut; (10) we in 
JR"S=miiewen, OM=giiet(e), ORND3=gemiiet, W3= 
fiiess(e). ; ‘ 

° (1) gin PR=in, PR=is, VB=dis, VIS=—zins; (2) e in 
]2"7 = heben, PSRW=schaben, and always in the pref. ge- and 
be-?, (3) ie in 0IS°3I = niemant; (4) @ in *W=é. 

(1) ¢ in ND = Hf, RV = sf. RW = drt, MINE = paradts, 
[N= in; (2) ef in [*R=ein, ["2=bdein; (3) du, eu in TV= 
friud(e), OIF = heubdt. 

The only vowel sign that leaves little doubt as to its sound 
value is the ’ayin (¥), which represents either the short e- 


* Leien or leinen, is a word of very frequent occurrence in Hebrew-German, 
and means ‘to read.’ The word, probably related with Latin Jegere. is still 
used in our days by English Jews in the form of leunen as terminus technicus 
for reciting pubicly the Holy Scriptures. 

‘It is certainly erronous to think as does F. Perles (in . PBB. 1018, p. 308, 
no. 102) that yod (*) invariably represents the i-sound. oS is, therefore to 
be read schelten and not schilien, 
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sound, as W=er, WWi=wer, Wh=her, |OWIY=sechsten, 
OY3= gem (gegen dem), B?Yt=selb; or e—always rhyming with 
e—as DOSY 3 = dbraeht. 

The value of this letter can, however, be modified. It ig 
then accompanied by a segol ("°) or zere (. ) and has the 
value of @, as YW°3=gesché, W=ér(e), [7 “Sy = élenden, and, 
strangely enough, always J20YT =verdérben. 

It is quite a characteristic feature of the ortography of our 
MS. to, use rather extensively the diacritic. signs. They are 
not only used, as in similar MSS., with pure Hebrew words in 
order to mark them as such and thus to avoid confusion, but 
also with German words, while a number of other words are as 
a rule devoid of their root-vowels.’ The zere, which is very 
frequently used, as well as segol we have already mentioned. 
The other diacritic sign is the kibbuz(:). Itis the modification 
sign and modifies u(e) into i(e) and o into 4, as in B™P*I"P= 


hiinikeit, Y2NN = 1tinden, CIV = geziirnt, JN = miien, D3 = 


giiet(e), wWNND3 = gemiiet, 13°19 = sdbn, PooNI = gotlich, etc. 
In words like }3"3 = buochen, {18? =laden, 19253 = calgen, 87 = 
hé, 924, 1004, the diacritic signs do not affect the reading at 
all, and are merely of an ornamental character. 

The most remarkable of all these signs is the sheva (:). Like 
in Hebrew both kinds of the half-vowel with approximately the 
same functions are used; the ‘silent sheva,’ indicating that no 
vowel intervenes between the consonant under which it stands 
and the following letter, such as Mia = gras, INN] = wol, wx5D = 
plat, blal, O°Q=tram F117 =loesen, JD =foelen, BONY = 
getoetet, ONT OV" = hiiet and the ‘sounding sheva,’ represent- 
ing a very short e, in 8%)= jihe, 394, 422. 

The use of the consonants does not require much explana- 
tion. The following remarks will suffice to characterise the 
orthography of our MS. in this respect. Gemination is, like 
in Hebrew, never indicated in Hebrew-German, although it 
exists in reality, as proved by rhymes. d in und is always 
dropped and replaced by an apostrophe, as ‘31®=un’ The 
f-sound is represented generally by 3, as [\3=oun, 133 = fiinf, 
N3=fur, vur, BYI3 = fiirst, y"3 = fiiess, 1MOND"D = befolhen, 

*=men, man, ON=hal, het, wom=hallen, WD) =nicment, WY = wes, 
lwm=das, des, wen=fasten, T=hals, oD =trdm. 
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}33N3°3 = gefangen, ja\8=ofen, IAN=hof, I D=brief. Ini- 
tially, however, 2 alternates with |, as WWi=vor, i=ver-, 
}"OW" = fasten; medially 5 is always written before ¢, as =O5"5 
fiift, O5°l= gift, and at the end of a word after a consonant, 
HON = hiilf, 3% =fiinf. 

For the s-sound there are three different signs: (1) zayin (1), 
which mostly represents the soft sound and is, therefore always 
used at the beginning of a word, as ¥=sie, DYt=selb, JOIDN= 
sdbnin, }OwWoyt=sechsten, “N= unser, may =erloesn, pryn 
=wesen, M3J=gras, MID=boes, but PS and W3=bHiz, and Nd 
and WX? = Los, and }1"% = miiezen; (2) Seen (W), used medially 
before ¢ and at the end, as JOW)t=sechsten, OWIV=siinst, 
}OMi=fasten, WBN=opes, obez, WI=gréz, Wid PR=ich 
muoz, wominw = Samuels, W'ND= Moses: (3) the Samech (0) 
occurs only once in the foreign word 8°SD=samit or semft. 

The dialect of our text is obviously Middle German, as 
amply proved by the following linguistic pecularities: e becomes 
é when it stands near / or r, such as élenden 593, and always in 
verdérben. ‘This fact is proved by the rhyme her(re): sére 827. 
Before /,e becomes a. Thus can be explained the rhyme stalle: 
schelle 1115. The following rhymes also point to the same 
dialect: 

e: i, gehengen: singen 1329, her(re): mir 1373, hér: mir 
1453, brengen: gelingen 351, henken: getrinken 1127; 

@: e, were: ére 63: herre 1309; 

w@: 4, wer(e): mir 1009; 

i: 1, mit: zit 25, 71, 699, 795, 1001; mich: rich 1237; bin: stn 
877; 

tu: u, friunden: gunden 883; 

anc: ant, bezwanc: lant 769; 

h assimiletes medially in miht, mit: sit (see i: 4). Inter- 
vocalic # disappears in slagen: Haman 1259. The same 
happens before #, as gemaht: stat 1033, gedaht: rat 1355, and at 
the end of a word in hé: dé 923: gegan 1003. 

(e)n disappears finally in ende: senden 145, 215, schiere: 
sieren 149° tage: sagen 1135, finde: schinden 641, knehte: 
gefehten 563, genuoge: truogen 1403, unwerde: erden 591, stunde: 
gefunden 687, hiute: liuten 927. 


‘If our text has enden, schieren, etc., this is no doubt due to the copyist, 
as remarked above. 
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¢ disappears finally in du muots: guots 605. Comp. also 
mag(et) 241. 

Furthermore the ending in -en of the first pers. sing. pres., 
as ich haben 1281, erkennen 244, enkennen 1387, meinen 1048, 
1057, sagen 1462, sehn 891, getrinken 1128; metathesis of r in 
verbreg 178, 180 and dornstag 199, 387, spellings like her both for 
the pronoun (976) and the prefix (768, 1441), and the demon- 
strative desen (: wesen) 301 prove unmistakably the dialect 
to be Middle German. 

To fix more precisely the dialect within the mentioned ter- 
ritory we shall have to consider the following peculiarities of the 
MS.: Rhymes like sft : riet 1275; hie : ergé 1149; brot : gluot 
509, antpot: muot 737, gebot: guot 1133, tuon: gon (gan) 
1477: schén 555; stirtichen : buochen 1171, &@f : geschuof 1143; 
geschoben : ofen 1223; p instead of 5 in poten 146, 179, 611, 691 
(doten 181, 735), antpot 737, ich pit 408, er pat 411, 419, pitet 
1123, paten 585, pet 631, das pad 501, porten 1029, plat 1469. 
All these rimes and spellings point to Hesse as the author’s 
home. As to his rime-technic see the appended Rime-Index. 

The author’s name is given (1512) as “Isaac the scribe.” 
Who that Isaac was is difficult to say with any degree of cer- 
tainty. Possibly it was Isaac ben Eliezer of Worms, an ethical 
writer who flourished at Worms from 1460 to 1480, and who 
wrote in Hebrew-German an ethical and ascetic treatise under 
the title of Sepher ha-Gan (Cracow, about 1580).’ Not only 
do the linguistic peculiarities of our MS. agree with what we 
know of the medieval dialect of Worms, but also the age of the 
language. For although our MS. is dated 1544 (see verse 
1521), yet that date can only refer to the actual writing down 
of the MS. and not to the original work, which both by its 
composition and vocabulary points to a higher age, at least the 
fifteenth century (See our Index of words). 

The sources of the Paraphrase are the various midrashic 
works to the Book of Esther, which are so numerous that no 
other biblical book can compare with it in this respect. He 
mostly used the talmudic treatise, Megillah,* Esther Rabba,°® 


7J. A. Benjacob, Bibliographie der gesammtien hebr. Lileratur, Wilna 1880, 
p. 98. M. Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl., col. 1107. 

® Comp. v. 78 ff., 202, 260, 1195 ff., 1251. 

*So v. 921-933, 1149 ff., 1166 ff., 1194 f. 
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Midrash Abba Gorion,’® the Midrash Megillah, published by 
Dr. M. Gaster in the Kohut memorial Volume (1897, pp. 167- 
177)," and Targum I.” The bulk of his material, however, 
is taken from the Aramaic paraphrase to Esther called ‘Second 
Targum” (Targum Sheni), which is, as P. Cassel (Zweites Tar- 
gum, p. iv) rightly described it, not merely an anecdote but 
in all its naiveté an apologetic and polemical review. On this 
source our author drew with great freedom. He was not only well 
versed in rabbinic writings but must also have been acquainted 
with Christian literature, as is especially seen by the epithet 
spiegel aller frouen given to Queen Vasti (57) and that of gottes 
sun given to Mordecai (1303), epithets generally used for Maria 
and Jesus respectively. 

The aim and object of our poem was evidently to supply 
matter for amusement and entertainment on the fifteenth of 
Adar, called Purim or Feast of Lots,“ in commemoration of the 
deliverance of the Persian Jews from the plot of Haman to 
exterminate them, as recorded in the Book of Esther. Such 
entertainments by means of performances of dramas or poems 
the subjects of which were taken from historical parts of the 
Bible has been a well-established custom" from the early Mid- 
dle Ages right down to the nineteenth century, and is still in 
vogue in eastern Europe. 

In forefront of the biblical books used for that purpose 
stands the Book of Esther, and naturally so. Does not this 
biblical book show a remarkably literary longevity among the 
biblical subjects dramatised by non-Jews during the 16th cen- 
tury? The reason of its popularity is quite simple. The 
attraction of the subject lies in its contents, which is briefly as 
follows: After the deposition of Vasti Esther, cousin and 
nursing daughter of the exiled Jew Mordecai, is chosen as wife 
of the Persian king Ahasverus. Being queen she succeeds by 
her address and pity in frustrating the insidious machinations 


vy, 381, 1353. 

™ y. 197, 200 are literally taken from that Midrash, which in its turn is 
based on Targum I to Esther ii. 9, as also are 261-306. 

% Comp., for instance, 260, 1194. 

So called from the Lots which were superstitiously cast by Haman to 
find a propitious day for the massacre of the Jews, see 356 ff. 
4 See L. Landau, of. cit., p. xxx. 
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of the inveterate foe of the Jews Haman, the Amalekite, chief 
minister of the king, who had laid a plot for the massacre of 
the whole Jewish nation. The machinations are turned upon 
the unprincipled contriver himself, who is destroyed with all 
his family, and Mordecai, by virtue of an old and neglected ser- 
vice, promoted to his place. The pronounced contrasts con- 
veyed by the story made the subject exceedingly attractive 
for dramatisation. The raising of the low appears at the same 
time as reward of the good, and the fall of the haughty as punish- 
ment of the wicked. Esther and Vasti, Mordecai and Haman 
form sharp contrasts. There are in addition other points that 
attract the imagination of the poet, as, for instance, the unex- 
pected in the dénouement. The contrast between the pious 
Jews and the heathenish Persians, too, could be utilised. The 
narrative of the royal feasts and the use of the almost legendary 
numbers awakened the fantasy: Ahasverus reigns over a 
hundred and twenty-seven provinces, the king’s feast lasts a 
hundred and eighty days; the number seven occurs very fre- 
quently. Therein we find the reason for the innumerable 
poetical works that this book has brought into being, so that 
James de Rothschild in his bibliography (Paris 1891) enum- 
erates no less than ninety-two dramas dealing with Esther com- 
posed in Germanic and Romanic languages alone, although he 
has by no means exhausted the subject. For we miss in his 
work, among others the reference to Goethe’s ‘Jahrmarktsfest 
zu Plundersweilern’ and Grillparzer’s fragment ‘Esther.’ The 
treatment and adaptation of this subject by Jews must have 
naturally been—in proportion—no less frequent.” Among 
these works those written in Hebrew-German must have been 
considerable, and the performance of some of them was attended 
with great success. We are told by Schudt who reprinted two 
such dramas, if they really deserve this name, in his ‘Jiidische 
Merkwiirdigkeiten’ (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1714, ii. pp. 202- 
226; ili. 226-327) that one of the plays excited such great 
interest that two soldiers were required to keep back the crowd 
(ii. p. 314). The same play was, moreover, performed in 
Minsk as late as 1858." It is of interest to find a new play of 

% See M. Steinschneider, Purim und Parodie, in Monatsschrifit fiir Gesch. 


und Wissenschaft des Judenitums, XLVII, 84 ff. 
6 Td., loc. cit., p. 88. 
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the kind, published by Jacob Koref at Breslau, in the year 
1862, under the title of ‘Haman, der grosse Judenfresser.’ 

Some of the more ancient Hebrew-German versions have 
been preserved to the present day. Besides the version pub- 
lished here, two more manuscripts are known to exist, one at 
the Leipzig Stadtbibliothek and one at the Munich Library, 
besides a fragment in possession of Dr. M. Gaster. Of the 
extremely rare prints we possess two that deserve to be espe- 
cially mentioned: The one is entitled mid°35 won Sw Dimn, “The 
Targum or Aramaic version of the ‘Five Megilloth.’’’'” The 
translation or rather adaptation—for we are told on the title- 
page that besides the Targum many midrashic sources have 
been used—is composed ‘nach dem nigun(=ton) vun dem 
Schemuelbuch”* and ‘gemacht un’ getiutscht durch Rabbi 
Koppelmann’® vun Brisk Dekou (Breisgau). The work, 
which, for convenience sake, we shall mark in the following as 
B, was completed at Metz in the year 1584. The other is also 
based on the Targum Sheni to Esther and is written in stanzas 
of fourteen lines each (aabccbdedeffgg) under the title of 
anos nd30 Sy ss pin, “Second Targum to Megillath Esther 
“(Prag, 17th century) =P). 

These two poems, B and P, although going back to one and 
the same source, must be considered as independent, uncon- 
nected productions and the works of two separate authors. 
For not only do they differ in their contents, but are composed 
in two distinct dialects, as we hope to show on another occasion, 
and in different metrical forms. As to their relation to our 
version (=Q), we shall have first to compare its contents with 
B. Thus the contents of vv. 356 to 610 with the corresponding 


17 The “Five Megilloth” or “Rolls” are the books of Song of Solomon, Ruth, 
Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and Esther. Originally only the Esther Roll was 
called ““Megillah,” but subsequently when the other four books were received 
into the liturgy the word was applied to them too. The word “Megillah” by 
itself without naming the book always means the book Esther. Cf. 964a, 
1516, a, 1517. 

18 See above, p. 2. 

1# It is the same Jacob Koppelmann who translated the 107 ‘Fox Fables’ 
of Berechia ben Natronai ha-Nakdon (Grimm, Tierfabeln bei den Meister- 
sdngern, pp. 3 ff., 9 f.) into Hebrew-German riming couplets (Breisgau 1588). 
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O 

Haman, being about to fix the time 
for the massacre of the Jews, 

casts lots to ascertain the most 
auspicious time for that purpose. 
He first tries to select 

the week day. Each day, however, 
proves to be under some influence 
favourable to the Jews. Then he 
attempts to fix the month, 

but Nisan proves favourable to th: 
Jews because of their wonderous 
liberation from Egyptian bondage 
that had taken place in that 

month; Iyyar, 

because the manna began 

to fall; Sivan, because of 

the giving of the Law on Mount 
Sinai; Tammuz and Ab, because 

of the calamities that had over- 
taken the people of Israel 

during those months; 

Ellul, because of the tithing of 
cattle; Tishri, because of the 
festivals; Marcheshvan, because 
of the flood that began in that 
month; Kislev, because of the 

Feast of the Maccabees; Tebeth 

had already caused enough afflic- 
tion; Shebat, because the 

Patriarch Jacob received his 
blessing; 
Adar finds no excuse. 


The Jews do not observe the 
king’s commands, despise his religion 
and people, avoid taxations, 


Landau 





portion of B (479-1026), a passage the contents of which seems 
to agree very much in both versions, runs as follows: 


B 
H., being about to fix the time 
for the massacre of the Jews, 
casts lots to ascertain the most 
auspicious time for that purpose. 


He 
attempts to fix the month; 
but Nisan proves favourable to the 
Jews because of their wonderous 
liberation from Egyptian bondage 
that had taken place in that month; 
Iyyar, because the manna began 
to fall; Sivan, because of the giving 
of the Law on Mount Sinai; 


Arrived at Adar he thinks in that 
month there is no luck for Israel, 
the zodiacal sign of the month being 
Pisces (he will swallow them as fish 
swallow one another), and Moses 
having died in Adar. But he over- 
looked the fact that Israel’s great 
leader was also born in that month. 


He then begins his denunciations: 


The Jews do not observe the 
king’s commands, 























by finding every day and every 
hour of the day another excuse; 
they refuse to collaborate with others 
or to intermarry with them or even 
with the king; 

they do not drink out of the cup 

that we use; they waste the greater 
part of their time with festivals, 
prayers and study of the Law, and at 
these occasions they curse king and 
country. 


After having enumerated all the festivals 
they celebrate a voice from heaven calls out: 
‘One festival thou hast omitted to mention, 
that is the day when thou wilst be hanged.’ 

Hathan continues his denunciations: 
during the existence of the Jewish kingdom 
there lived king David who killed our friends. 
Then there was Nebukadnezzar who gave 
them great trouble. Now they want to wreak 
their vengance upon the princess of the pres- 
ent generation. It is not proper to tolerate 
them. They are, as the Bible reports, full of in- 
gratitude. Pharao, for instance, who saved them 
from famine had to suffer for it, similar is the 
lot of everybody who assists them. They are 
so haughty that although being in misery, 
they say, ‘we are good, happy, and of noble 
descent.’ In their business transactions 
they manage to exact exorbitant prices, 
and when they are offered goods, they want 
them for nothing. They consider them- 
selves princes and noblemen, but in fact they 
are beggars. 


Haman offers 10,000 talents of silver for the 
destruction of the Jews. 
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they do not eat our food, and when 
we touch a cup of wine they do 
not drink it any more, and when 
we celebrate our festivals they 
follow their daily occupations. 


It is not proper to tole- 
rate them. Ahasverus re- 
torts ‘you have never heard 
of any one who could hurt 
them, for God never forsakes 
them. Pharaoh, Sisrah, 
Sanherib none could prevail 
against them. 


Ahasverus does not yield 
in spite of Haman’s insis- 
ence. Haman offers 10,000 
talents of silver for the des- 
truction of the Jews. 


The comparison of the two versions as given here would 
seem to convey that they both must have used the same source, 
only that B abbreviated considerably the contents of the source 
on which both are based. This is, however, not the case. 
There are, of course, many and great similarities in both 


versions, as is natural of poems being mainly based on the same 
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work. But the differences are no less apparent. In the second 
part of the portion just compared they differ entirely, but even 
in the first part we notice some differences. Thus in O Haman 
examines every day of the week and every one of the months of 
the year and finds reasons why they are with the exception of 
the last month unsuitable for the fulfilment of his design. 
Arrived at Adar he does not find any advantage in that month, 
he merely does not see any objection in selecting it. In B, 
however, the days of the week are left entirely out of considera- 
tion, and only the first three months are being considered and 
found unsuitable for the same reasons asin O. For the suita- 
bility of Adar B gives special reasons. Furthermore B is not 
at all shortened, just the reverse is the case. B describes the 
same incidents in about 550 lines for which O uses only 250 
lines. At some points the contents in B seem to be compresséd 
and at others dilated as compared with O. There is good reason 
for this difference. O followed the Targum Sheni, while B is 
the version of the Midrash Rabba to the Book Esther. For 
although B bears the title of ‘Targum,’ it uses midrashic works 
also, as is distinctly pointed out on its title page. 

The relation of P to the other two versions is best conveyed 
by the literal rendering of the portion corresponding to the two 
versions we have just discussed, and which runs as follows: 

Haman der ruft zu seine kindr: 
“brengt mir goraloth (Los) biichr ein her 
un’ lasst mich goral (Los) werfn. 
ich weiss, die seinen gar klug, 
alle schalkeit kennen sie genug 
un’ lasst mich mit sie scherfen.”’ 
in chodesch (Monat) Nissan hub er an, 
der wolt im nit begliickn. 
rosch chodesch (Monat) Ijjar er zu suchn began, 
der wendet im den ruckn. 
nu das goral (Los) liess er fallen 
auf die chodoschim (Monate) alle, 
keinr welt im zu sagn, 
da begund er zu klagn. 


Aso tet er bis rosch chodesch Adar. 
der nach fallet er sich in die har 
un’ hub an zu schreien, 
er sprach: “was sol ich nu beginnen? 
wenn es der Mordechai jud wert innen, 
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der wert mich erst geheien. 

au die grosse sorgn, 

au die grosse leidn, 

die mazaloth (Gliickssterne) habn sich vr borgn, 
was is nu al mein fréudn!” 

nu sein elztr sun sprach widr: 

“nu, vatr, setz dich ein nidr, 

zu was sol dir das gewein, 

habn mir doch noch rosch chodesch Adar ein! 


Drum schweig stil un’ hab dich wol, 
ich wil vr suchen noch ein mal, 
an Adar wil ich an hebn.” 
das buch er widr zu sich nam, 
mazal dagim (Gliicksstern ‘Fische’) im ankegn kam. 
er sprach: “du kumst mir eben. 
sag mir was du habn wilst 
odr was du tust begern. 
al dein willn wert dir wern der fiillt, 
un’ niemanz kan dirs wern’ 
nu Haman friut sich ser 
es warn im gute maer. 
er wolt nit lengr sten 
in dunket, er dorft nit mén 


Haman der liess die brief an tragn, 
man sol die judn alle der schlagn, 
die weibr un’ die kindn. 
die sach sol man jo nit vr schlafn, 
an irn lebn sol man sie strafn, 
wo man sie wert gefidn. 
dreizehn tag in Adar sol der handel gar geschehn. 
die sach sol man wol vr nemen 
un’ sol sie nit vr sehn. 
nu die wort die warn geblibn, 
die brief die warn geschribn, 
die botn liefn drat 
behend vun stat zu stat. 


Haman dr trat gar frélich arein, 
es war dr gangen der willn sein. 

It but requires a percursory perusal of these lines to see how 
vastly P differs from the other two versions. Its style, com- 
position, and contents make it clear beyond doubt that P is 
quite unconnected with the other versions. 

No less certain is it that B is the work of a different author 
than O. The language of the latter is, apart from some techni- 
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cal words belonging either to the calendar or the liturgy, re- 
markably free from any admixture of Hebrew words or expres- 
sions,” and the style is that of the Middle High German 
anecdotical epic of the Spielleute. The references to his source 
(22, 1354), the frequent asseveration of the truthfulness of his 
reports (532, 542), even when he reports biblical events (359, 
518, 560, 1270, 1462) the calling for attention by the expression 
of wolt ir horen (615)—all these are characteristics of the Spiel- 
mann. B, however, shows remarkable differences both in 
language and style, as the following excerpt, taken at random, 
will prove: 
Denn David hat binebua (in vision) gesehn, 
das vun Simei wert kummen Mordechai un’ Esther un’ durch in ein gross nes 
(miracle) wert geschehn, 
drum liess in David, weil er kinder hat, bleiben leben, 
un’ do er nu auf hirt kinder su haben, liess im (!) Salomo um brengen, denn 
sein vater David hat im es zewua (last will) getan 
gar eben. 
Drum stet im pasuk (Bible Esth. ii. 5) ‘ish yehudi,’ das meint 
Mordechai is vun shevet (tribe) Juda her, 
un’ stet och ‘ish jemini,’ das meint vun shevet Benjamin is er, 
aber man tut den tirus (reply) aso geben: 
das shevet (tribe) Juda krigt sich mit shevet Benjamin gar eben 
etc. 


Here the language is mixed with Hebrew words and expres- 
sions, the author caring very little about the language or meter, 
all he wants is to supply a religious-ethical book, not, as P, 
material for entertainment but for edification. That is why 
his composition is written in the style of the preacher and not 
in that of the minstrel or singer. 

It is true we find in B also very frequently the expression 
es is war, but this expression is not intended to emphasize the 
truthfulness of the statements made or of incidents told, but it 
invariably serves as an expletive expression to make the rime. 

My heartfelt thanks are due to the authorities of the Bod- 
leian Library for the special facilities they have so kindly 
granted me whilst working there. 

L. LANDAU. 

London, March, 1919. 

20 Even the Hebrew word for ‘unleavened bread’ mazzah, which we would 


expect in writings of that kind, is not used here, but is rendered by the MHG. 
der pkuoche (519). 
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Die schonen bett warn gross un’ nit klein 

un’ die siuln smarkel un’ edel gestein, 

un’ mittn in dem plan da stund ein grossr stein, 

der hundrt kerzn iibr schein. 

Ahasveros beging herschaft vil 

un’ er hat ouch vil menchr hant seitn spil. 

die kopf warn recht wol getan. 

wenn sie fis den getrunken der wart gehaltn un’ hin getan 

un’ der kam nit widr, 

einen noch bessr setzt man da nidr. 

man gab guotn win nach ieklichm willn un’ nach ieklichs 
gedanken, 

un’ die da warn krank, niemand sie zu trinkn bezwank. 


Da warn liut vun Paras dar kummen, 
die schenkn hatt irn sittn wol vr nummen, 
ds da ieklichr trank fiinf un’ vierzik viertl mass, 
was im iibr bleibt, in sinen busem man es im goss. 
man gab in zu trinkn iis guotn gefassn, 
ds taet den judn wé, sie begunnen es hassn, 
ds die gross unfar solt geschehn, 
sie mochtn da nit essn un’ mochtn es nit sehn. 
denn ds vil gefess was is dem tempel kummen, 
as mir in der schrift habn vr nummen. 
ds hattn die judn grossn smerzen 
un’ vun leid taet in wé ds herzen. 


Da seitn boeswichtr dem kunik an der zit: 
‘“juer judn wolln hie essn nit, 
darum ds man trinkt fis irn gefassn al gemein.”’ 
da sprach der kunik: “man sol in tuon ir gemach alein,” 
un’ ein wirtschaft maht Vasti, die kunigin, 
sie gab in zu trinkn vil guotn win. 
sie staltn gross wirtschaft, sie tribn michl schal, 
sie wist in al ir ér in ds kunigs sal. 


An dem sébntn tag, da der kunik frélich was, 
un’ bi sébn un’ s6bnzik kiinik sass, 
die kunig un’ die heren hubn an einen vil grossn strit, 
um ire hus frouen der krieg ward er hoben sit. 


a 
~~ 





wenn sie probably for wer. 
Paras, Persia. 


‘Targum Sheni reads NY19M f'YIIs, 1e., four or five, for which the German 


poet seems to have read WHOM j*yI IK, fourty-five. 


schrift here as well as in 1354 does not mean Holy Scriptures but the 
rabbinical writings. The passage referred to here is found in Talmud 


Meg. 11ib and in the various Midrashim. 
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Der ein sprach: “din his frou ist gegn minr gar ein 
wiht, 
sie moht minem wib ds wassr gereichn niht.”’ 
der ein sprach: “din, die is swarz, min is schon, 
man solt sie vor alln frouen kronen.” 


Da sprach der kunik Ahasveros: “ich hon ein 
schoenes wip, 
sie is ein kiinigin un’ (401a) hot einen schonen lip; 
sie hot noch den pris vor allen frouen. 
ich wil nach ir sendn ir solt sie beschouen.”’ 


Er sant nach ir sébn fiirstn, die warn na: 
Mehuman, Biztha un’ Harbona, 
bigtha un’ Abagthax, Charkas un’ Zethar 
die sant der kunik dar, 
ds sie brehtn Vasti die kunigin, 
un’ ds sie ds nit liessn sin, 
un’ sie solt kummen in einem sidn hemd jo, 
ds sie beschouhtn (!) mench hern un’ fiirstn do. 


Die botn kamen zu der kunigin his, 
sie sprachn: “‘liebe frou, tuot iuer kleidr fs 
un’ setzt af die giildn kron 
un’ nemt in iuer hant einen giildn kopf schon 
un’ gét vor den kiinig, spiegl allr frouen, 
ds die hern iuer schonheit beschouen, 
ds die hern sehn an diesr frist, 
ds nirgnt in diesm lant iuern glichn ist.” 


Die kiinigin Vasti fast zérnen began: 
“nun gét un’ sagt dem kiinig ich anwil nit dr gen 
un’ mich besehn die herren, un’ ob ich aso waer, 
so het ich gar vr lorn min wiblich ér. 


mich tiinkt wie in trign die alben 

odr es is vun wins halbn, 

ds er solche torheit hot in sinen muot genummen. 
nun gét un’ saget dem konik, ich wil nit dr kummen.” 


Die botn al siebn die kortn widr, 
reht geziihtiglichn knietn sie vor dem konig da nidr. 
sie sprachn zu dem konig Ahasveros an der zit: 
“die kiinigin Vasti anwil kummen nit.” 
da sant der konig Ahasveros aber sin botn dar, 
er sprach: “kert hin widr un’ sagt also ir, 
ob sie zu disr zit briht min gebot, 
so muoss sie kiesn den pittrn tot.” 
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Die botn widr kertn an der stunt. 
da was der kunigin gewachsn ein ziigel as einem hunt. 
ds kam vun den sundn, ds sie pflag, 
ds die Jiidens muostn spinnen am Sabbath, sie sie zwang. 
die botn hatn gebetn die kunigin aso vil, 
ds sie dr kaem, sie sprach: “‘ich anwil, 
min vatr was ein kunig, eins kunigs sun, 
die gross schand wil ich numer getuon.” 
da sprach die ein frau, die was vun Paras, 
die der kiinigin Vasti vil nahnt bi sass. 
sie sprach: “‘behalt (402a) iuer ér, ir vil reins wip, 
é iuch die schand geschiht, ir solt é vr lirn iuern lip.” 


Da kortn die botn widr also, 
sie sprachn: “‘liebr herr, sie wil nit her gon.” 
da ward er vun zorn rot, 
er sprach: “sie muoss kiesn den tot.” 
da sprach Wasti, die kiinigin vil gemeit: 
“gesehn die fiirstn min schonheit, 
sie nemen dem kunig sin lip, 
da wartn, ds ich wiird ir eins wip.” 


Da frogt der kunik sin rot geben, 
ob man der kunigin solt lossn ds leben 
odr er ir solt lossn den lip 
un’ kiesn ein andr frau, ein vil schones wip, 
da frogt der kunig sin rot geber da. 
die warn genant Sethar, Admatha, 
un’ Karsena un’ Tharsis, Meres, Marsena, 
Memuchan, die warn dem kunig al wegen na. 


Der kunig zu den rot geber sprach: 
“was man solt tuon dem man, der sin gebot zu brach 
un’ dem kunik vr seit af der stat 
ein klein bet, die ich sie bat?” 
da sprach der jungst untr in allen, er was genant Memu- 
chan, 
ds was der weis Daniel, der vil weis man. 
er hat ein richs wip, sie was vil gemeit, 
die hat in gar vr niht, ds was im leit. 
mit der selbn bosheit sie irn man bezwang, 
ds er muost heidensch sprechn 4n sinen dank. 
er gedoht: “‘ich wil machn, ds man tuot Vasti die fri, 
ds sich min ubel wib ouch kestigt dr bi.” 


78 ff. Meg. 12b. 
85. Paras, Persia. 
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Er sprach: “sie hot nit widr iuch allein mistuon 
die fiirstn al samt sin schand hon; 
wen so die frouen ds unbilich horn sagen, 
so werdn sie irn manen niht mer vr tragen 
un’ werdn al widr spenig sin. 
ds hot alls gemaht Vasti die konigin.”’ 
er sprach: “‘liebr herr, ob iuch dunkt guot, 
ds man der kunigin den pittrn tot an: tuot, 


Un’ ds ir kunigrich einr andrn gebn wert, 
ir leben ist gar vr un werd. 
wen den die andrn frauen horn was der kunik hat getan, 
so werdn sie denn al ir manen erst vor augn han. 


sie hébn numr gégn irn manen kein strft. 
ds wert din lob gemert un’ gebreitet wit.” 
die réd diht den kunik un’ die herren wol geton, 
da tet der kunik as im riet Memuchan. 


Der kunig sant boten uber al ds, 
ds ein ieklichr man wer herr in stnem his 
un’ durch Memuchanas willen schreib man och daran, 
ds ein ieklich frau sprech as ir man. 


Da die kunigin starb un’ vr lor irn Ifp, 
da began den kunik riuen sin vil schones wip. 
er sprach: “‘mich rivet nit Vasti misstat, 
mich miiet, ds ir mir gebt den beesn rat; 


Ds ich hon vr dérbt min vil schones wip, 
ds muoss mir geltn iuer aller ltp.”’ 
da liess er sie totn die rat geber gemein, 
ds ir keinr uber bleib denn Memuchan alein. 


Da die kunigin starb un’ nam ein endn, 
der kunig Ahasveros began potn fis zu sendn 
vil fer un’ wit in al sin lant, 
wenn man ein schon magt fand ds man sie breht zu 
hant. 


Gén Susan in die stat, in Hégaj his vil schiern, 
zwalf mand solt sie sich badn un’ ziern. 
die réd diht den kunig un’ die fiirstn guot, 
da sucht man schone meit nach der fiirstn muot. 


Nun was ein jud gesessen in der stat Susan, 
der hiess Mordechai, ein vil guotr man, 
stn vatr hiess Jair, Simeis suon, 
den wolt David vun dem lfb hon getan. 
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Da der kunig David af dem land lief, 
Simei der bees im zorniklich nach rief, 
er sprach: “was géstu hie David, du vil boesr man?” 
da wolt in Abisai tot geslagen hon. 


Da sprach der kunik zu David: “tuo im nit den tot, 
vun im sol kummen ein kint, ds hilft den judn fs not.” 
vun dem selbn Simei kam Mordechai, sfns sons son. 
da Simei nun ward alt, da totet in kunig Salmon. 


Der selb Mordechai, da man Jerusalem vr stort 
Nebukad Nézzar in vun dannen fiirt. 
er fiirt in mit Jechonja, der da was kunig uber Juda. 
da kam er gen Susan un’ bleib al da. 


Er dr zog ein schone magt mit im menchn tag, 
sie was sins onkels tohtr, wie wol er ir pflag, 
sie was kiusch, schoen un’ zart 
un’ was die schonst, die é geborn ward. 


Da ir vatr un’ muttr starb, da was sie gar klein, 
sie hat niemand wenn Mordechai alein. 
da er hort, ds der kunig gebot, 
er was vor grossm leid nahent tot. 


Da die herren die schonen meit suhtn uber al, 
da vr breg (!) Mordechai Esther sundr schal. 
da die selbea potn kamen in ds lant, 
da ging Mordechai un’ vr breg sie zu hant. 


Da sie in Susan botn santn, 
die fiirstn da al glich Esther wol dr kantn. 
sie sprachn: “mir haben iim siinst geton gross erbeit, 
nun haben mir vr gessn Esther, die schon meit. 


Sie ist die schonst meit, die 6 ward geborn.” 
sie kontn sie nit findn, ds taet in zorn. 
sie seitn es dem kunig, der kunig da gebot, 
wer ein meit behielt, ds man im taet den tot. 


Da Mordechai hort sagen die boes maer, 
im was leit, gross wardn sin swaer. 
er fiirt sie df der stat Esther bi der hant, 
die fiirstn fiirtn sie in Hégais his zu hant. 


Da die schon Esther zu hof ward genummen, 
sie gefiel dem kunig bass denn al, die da warn dr 
kummen. 
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er gebot, ir wol zu pflegen, der her kunigin, 
s6bn schon junk frauen sant ir der kunik hin. 


Die ein nant sie suntag, die andr mentag, 
die drit junk frau nant sie dienstag, 
die vierd mit woch, die fiinft durnstag 
die sechst fritag, die s6bnd samstag. 


Ds tet sie durch die sach, ds sie nit vr gess sich, 
wenn sie feiern solt, ds was doch wondrlich. 
Esther die trank ouch nit des kunigs win; 
was man ir sant, ds gab sie alls vr bass hin. 


Sie hielt irn ordn un’ ir é zu reht, 
sie sagt niemant, wer da waer ir gesleht; 
wenn ir onkel Mordechai irs vr bot. 
é sie es het geseit, sie het é gelitn den tot. 


Er gedoht, leiht hr nach wert sie der kunik vr 


stossn, 
so wurd er sie vr dérbn un’ al genossn. 
al tag ging Mordechai beschauen 
in Hégais his, darin warn die frauen, 


Darum ds er wost, wie sie sich gehet, 
odr wie sie maht odr was sie tet. 
un’ da zwalf mand namen ein endn, 
da man nach ieklichr frauen solt sendn, 


Was sie selbert gertn ds gab man in hr dis 
vun Héges his zu des kunigs his. 
eine des obents kam, des morges (!) ging sie hin dan 
zu Seasgaz herbereg, irn namen schreib man an. 


Sie kert nit widr, es waer denn also, 
ds der kunig ir begert, nach ir sant man do. 
da der tag gezelt ward, ds Esther solt kummen, 
sie begert niht zu heischn, ds ir moht gefriimmen, 


Wen niiert was Hégai selbert duht guot, 
was im wol gefiel un’ ar loutrt den muot. 
der édel fiirst Hégai kleidt sie wol, 
as man ein her kunigin vur reht kleidn sol. 


Taken from Midrash Megillah published by Dr. M. Gaster (in Semitic 
Studies, in memory of Alexander Kohut. Berlin we! 175. 
ing to Meg. 13a. 


to know when to celebrate sabbath. This is accor 
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Vil ziihtiglichn Esther vor den kunig ging 

an dem sébntn jar, as er die kron antpfing. 

dem kunik gefiel bass die junk frau wol geton 
wenn al die frauen, die er vor odr nach é gewan. 


Er setzt sie if den kunig stuol, der im stund nahnd 
bi, 
er setzt ir Of ein giildn kron fri, 
die Vasti stetigs af getruog, 
er maht ir ein wirtschaft, die was herlich genuog. 


Er samelt al sin herren zu der hochzit sin, 
er gab in silbr un’ golt iim willen Esther, die kunigin. 
da die bestn fiirstn nii al kamen dar, 
da sprach Ahasveros: ‘“‘fraue, nii nemt war 


Un’ wis mir, fraue, die mag (!) din, 
die wil ich machn rich, sie miissn min nestn sin.” 
sie sprach: “ich was vil klein, da ich vun minr muttr 
schied, 


ds ich minr genossn keinr dr kennen nit.” 


Da gab der kunig vil guot hin, 
wenn er wost, ds ir gesleht was untr in; 
da hiess der kunig aber sameln die meid ubr al, 
ds sie kaemen in des kunigs sal, 


Darum ds er Esther dran breht, 
ds sie nennet al ir gesleht. 
da die meid kamen, nach den der kunig sant, 
die kunigin Esther denoht nit bekant 


Welches ir volk waer, wenn irs Mordechai vr bot. 
é sie es het geseit, é het sie gelitn den tot. 
in den zitn Mordechai in des kunigs tor sass. 
zwén schenken die warn dem kunig gehass, 


Sie woltn im ver gift habn gegebn, 
Bigthan un’ Theres woltn im hon genummen sin leben. 
sie reten ein sprach, die niemand kund, 
wenn Mordechai sébnzik sprachn wol vr stund. 


260. According to the Rabbis, Bilshan (Ezra ii. 2; Neh. vii. 7) is not a proper 
name, but a surname to the preceding name, Mordecai. The latter 
was given this epithet because of his linguistic attainments, Bilshan mean- 
ing ‘man of language.’ He spoke seventy languages, corresponding to 
the number of nations according to the Rabbis. (Men. 65a, Meg. 13a, 

Targum ad loc.) 





Landau 


er kunt wol siibnzig sprachn un’ sie al wol sprach, 
ds was der schenken un gemach. 


Da seit er es der Esther af der selbign stund. 
sie sprach: “nun sich, kunig, ds tuot dir Mordechai 
kiint (!).” 


265 der kunig sprach: “ich wil sehn, ob es war ist.”’ 


er hiess im zu trinkn geben df der selbign frist. 


Die schenken warn boes, sie namen ein slangen, 
die hatn sie an den becher untn gehangen, 
dardf zagen sie den vil guotn win, 


270 _ sie truogn in hiipschlich vor den kunig hin in. 


(406 
275 


280 


285 


Der kunig goss den win ds al zu hant 
untn an dem bodem er den vr gift kleben fand. 
die zwén schenken wordn da gefangen 
un’ an einen galgen gehangen. 


a) 
Ir keinr lebndik bleib. 
diese obntiuer in des kiinigs buoch man sie schreib. 
da diese réd gar ward getan, 
der kunig Ahasveros der ar hoht Haman. 


Er satzt im einen stuol hoch un’ herlich, 
er maht in geweltig uber al sin kunig rich. 
kurzlich vor diesr zit hat der kunig vr sant 
Mordechai un’ Haman in der heidn lant. 


Nun wisst, ds sie af dem wildn mer zwalf wochn 
miisstn farn, 
da miisstn sie sich an kost gar wol bewarn. 
Mordechai was kluog, sinnig un’ wis. 
da er uf ds mer kam, da spart er sin spis. 


279-306. The story as related here is taken again from Midr. Megillah (see 


note to 197) p. 174 f., where it is related in the following manner: Mor- 
decai being on the road with Haman, the latter gets hungry and says to 
the former, “‘in the name of the great and glorious God give me some 
bread!” Mordecai grants the request and supplies him with bread. On 
the following day Haman looks for bread everywhere, but again he finds 
it nowhere except with his fellow-traveller. He approaches him with 
the following words, “Give me some bread to keep me alive.” Mordecai 
replies, “I would then expose myself to starvation.” Thereupon Haman 
offers his body for sale, and Mordecai consents to buy his hands for a 
loaf. Haman offers half his body for two loaves. The transaction is 
made, and on Haman’s leg the title-deed is engraved wherein is stated 
that he remains Mordecai’s slave. 

A somewhat similar version of the story is told in Yalkut $1056. 
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Er gedoht: “ob uns ein wetter uber gat, 
ds mir spis gebriht, wie ward minr rat 
Haman was ein lecker un’ ein grossr frass, 
er ass un’ trank fast, die wil ih in sinem schrin was. 


Nun seht wie ein on gewind da begiind df zu stén, 
ds sie if dem mer ein jar fiirn odr mén. 
da Haman ds sin if geass un’ in der hunger bezwang, 
er was noht hungers tot, unmehtig un’ krank. 


Er sprach: “herr Mordechai, teil mit mir die 
spis din. 
wiltu silbr odr, golt, ds sol din eigen sin.” 
da sprach Mordechai: “was solt mir din golt so rot? 
tousnt mark nem ich nit vur ein stiick brot. 


Was solt mir din golt, so ich laeg tot 
hestu din spis gespart, so waer dir ds kein not.” 
er sprach: “‘herr Mordechai, teil mit mir din spis die 
disn. 
din eigen wil ich hiut un’ umer wesen. 


Was ich umer mer arweb, ds sol din eigen wesen, 
beid lib un’ guot, ds ich niiert mag genesn.”’ 
da sprach Mordechai: ‘“‘ds selb sol sin geton.” 
er schreib es mit einem messer an sinen stirn schon. 


Haman der was Mordechais eigner kneht, 
er hat in zu kneht gekouft redlich un’ reht. 
da die beid widr kamen un’ Haman ar hoht ward, 
Mordechai, der guot man, hielt sich gegn im gar hart. 


Er wolt im nit nigen as die andrn teten, 
darum wolt er in vr dérbn un’ vr rotn. 
al des kunigs gesind hieltn in gar wert, 
sie nign im bis df die erd. 


Sie ertn in gar ser, wen es der kunig gebot, 
Mordechai der ert in nit, des kam er schier in not. 
da sprachn des kiinigs kneht zu Mordechai do: 
“sag an, guotr man, wie tuostu aso? 


Vun wannen kumt dir die gross kiinikeit, 
ds du nit nigst Haman, dem fiirstn gemeit? 
waenstu (bidr) bessr zu sin wenn al die herren, 
die in doch al miissn ern?” 


294. noht=ndhe. 
321. bidr seems to be crossed out. 
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Landau 


Da sprach der kiin Mordechai zu des kiinigs kneht: 
“‘un’ cb ich im neig, so taet ich unreht; 
ich sol dem nign, der mir vr leiht wassr un’ brot 
un’ der mir dick hilft Gs grossr not.”’ 


Da entwrtn im die kneht an der zit: 
“ach fint ir geschribn, ds iuer vatr Jakob neigt 
gégn Haman vatr, der was Esau genant, 
also soltu tuon gégn Haman zu hant.”’ 


Da entwrt der guot Mordechai den knehtn also 
reht: 
“ich bin da her kummen vun Benjamin gesleht; 
sint unsr vatr Benjamin mich gewan, 
sint neigt er nie wib noch man. 


Ds selbig ich Haman nit zu eren tuon wil.” 
da im des kiinigs kneht seitn aso vil, 
sie gingn un’ seitn es dem boesn Haman, 
ds sie woltn sehn, ob sin krig vor sich wolt gan. 


Sie seitn zu Haman: “herr, da sitzt ein jud vor 
dem tor, 
er gibt iim dich nit ein hor.” 
da sach der boes Haman, ds im Mordechai nit neig, 
er ging heim, gar still er sweig. 


Haman ging vor Mordechai hin. 
ds sprach Mordechai: ‘‘din guot is min, 
du bist min eigen kneht; ds sich an din ur kiinde, 
ds du dich ubr hébst, ds hastu gross sund.”’ 


Da sach Haman, ds im Mordechai nit neig, 
vun zorn ward er rot, é doch er still sweig; 
im vr smoht zu totn Mordechai alein, 
wenn er wolt vr dérbn die judn al gemein. 


Da gedoht er, wie im moht gelingn, 
ds er sinen willn moht volln bréngn, 
den er df die judn hat gedoht. 
gelobt sistu, gott, es ward doch nit volln broht! 
sin gedanken warn so reht gross, 
es ward vun Hamar geworfn ds los. 


Da huob der boes Haman an 
dem erstn mond, der da heisst nissan, 


328. Gen. xxxiii. 3. 





Esth. I. 5. 
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es ist war, was ich iuch sag. 
360 also warf er ds los vun mond zu mond vun tag zu tag. 
ds wert aso lang, ds nam er war 
bis an den zwalfetn (!) mand, der heisst adar. 
: In den gezitn troumt Mordechai ein troum swerlich, 
er wosst nit un’ bat gott vun himlrich, 
’ 365 ds erin durich (!) sin giiet gewert 
un’ im den troum zu guot kert. 
Da ds los gefiel zum erstn Of den suntag, 
da sprach er: “ich ds nit ar lidn mag. 
ja, hostu beschaffn, so werd 
370 an mir loup un’ gras, himl un’ erd. 
(408a) Nun hostu gesprochn, got, durich din guot, 
ds die judn soln sin in dinr huot. 
liebr herr, ds sistu gemant 
un’ behuot die judn al samant.” 
375 Der mondg sprach ach vur die judn sin wort, 
ds Haman nit sin boes solt werdn gehort, 
ds er gedeht df die judisch heit zu leit: 
“‘liebr herr, die wassr, du an mir host gescheit.” 
Der dienstag hub df sprach: 
380 = “‘liebr herr, du hast beschaffn an mir guot gemach, 
boum un’ gras un’ ach ds prdis 
denn die an dich gloubn un’ dir sagen pris.” 
Der mitwoch sprach ach den judn ir wort vil guot: 
“liebr herr, tuo vun in dinen zorn muot! 
385 hostu an mir beschafin suon (!) un’ mand, die schonen 
liht, 
was soltn sie, waer die judischheit niht?” 
Der dornstag (!) bat ach got iniklich. 
er sprach: “‘liebr herr im himl rich, 
ach! hostu an mir geschaffn an mir (!) engel un’ vogel 
al glich, 
390 du wolst an mir behuotn din volk loblich.” 
369 f. Gen. i. 1. 
372. Jer. xxxi. 35 ff. 
378. Gen. i. 7. 
381. Jb. v. I. 12; Abba Gorion p. 24, note 71. 
385. Gen. i. 16. 
389. According to Targum Sheni the leviathan was created on the fifth day, 
and according to the Midrash the demons were created on that day. 
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(408b) Der fritag sprach ouch den judn ir wort vil wol. 


er sprach: “liebr herr, du bist al barmikeit vol, 

ouch hostu an mir beschaffn tier un’ vie, 

du wolst sie behuotn, ds is bilich, die warheit ich 
jihe.” 


Der sabbath sprach ach der judn wort vil reht: 

“‘liebr herr, ach sin sie din kindr un’ din kneht, 

ob sie vr gingn, wer solt denn an mir riue han? 

liebr herr, ker dinen boesn zorn Of den boesn Haman!” 


Da kam ouch nissan da her un’ sprach: 
‘ei liebr herr, an mir krigtn die judn losung un’ gemach, 
ich wil vur die judischheit sprechn, as ich vun reht sol: 
an mir geschach in wol un’ allr fréudn vol.”’ 


Ijar sprach: “‘liebr herr, hilf in ds irer not, 
ds bit ich dich, du gabst an mir ds himls brot, 
du wolst sie selbrt fis irn notn ar losn 
un’ ker din zorn if Haman un’ sin kind die boesn.”’ 


(409a) Sivan sprach: “ds leit gesche noch numr mé, 


ds pit ich, du gabst an mir die heilig é, 
soltn sie also jermerlichn (!) vr liesn ds leben, 
was solt in denn die Thora gegeben? 


Tammuz pat ouch mit wortn, 
ds er sie behielt vor alln forhtn: 
“‘wen in is ubel an mir geschehn, 
den jamr muos ich numr mén gesehn.”’ 


Ab sprach: “ich bin es vatr genant, 
nun ward in jamr un’ leit vil bekant. 
liebr herr, du bist vatr al der weltn, 
nun loss sie keinr hant ding nit antgeltn.”’ 


Ellul pat och zu der stundn do: 

“liebr herr, behut din volk, ds sie nit an mir werdn“un 
fro. 

sie geben an mir den zéhndn vun irm vie, 

du wolst sie behuotn der warheit ich jehe.”’ 


Ex. xix. 


Jer. xxxix. 2. 


‘Ab’ is the Hebrew for ‘father.’ 
Jer. lii. 12, 13. 
Mishnah R.H. i. 1. 
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Tischri mit einem sliissel sloss iif die sloss: 
“ach feiern sie an mir rosch ha-schana, jom kippur un’ 
sukkos, 
ds soltu sie geniessn lan 
un’ behuot sie vur dem boesn Haman.”’ 


Marheschvan sprach ach sin wort vil wol da: 
“liebr herr, mach din volk an mir nit un fro. 
ach kam an mir ds wassrs fluot 
nun behuot sie, liebr herr, du bist heilik un’ guot.” 


Kislev sprach: ‘fan mir geschach den judn numer 
leit, 
loss sie geniessn, ds die menora ward an mir bereit 
un’ ds ouphr (!) ward gebroht 
un’ an mir ward zu guot gedoht.”’ 


Tebeth sprach: “ich bit dich, liebr herr, as ich fur 
reht sol, 
ds du din volk an mir trostest wol. 
an mir ist ein wénig guots geschehn, 
ds miissn sie numer mén gesehn.”’ 


Schebat ach sin wol vil wol sprach: 
“liebr herr, loss sie geniessn Jakob, dem an mir wol 
geschach; 
er antphing an mir vun sinem vatr den segen, 
an mir wolstu der kindr wol phlegen.” 


Adar kunt nit findn an keinr hant wort: 
“‘wen ich bit dich, liebr herr, ds an mir nit gesche der 
mort. 
da Haman ds los hat gefangen, 
gelobt sistu, got, da ward er doch zu lézt ar hangen.”’ 


Da ging der boes Haman zu dem kunig an der stunt, 
vun den judn sagen er da begund. 
ersprach: “es ist ein volk zu spreitet in iuerm lant, 
ir habt ir nix denn schand. 


424. New Year, Day of Atonement, Feast of Booths. Lev. xxiii, 24-34. 

429. After fluot there is on the margin written by the same hand: ds was ds 
mabbul (flood). Gen. vii. 11. 

432. menora, candlestick, on which candles are lit on eight evenings, beginning 
with the 25th of Kislev, in commemoration of the victories of the Mac- 
cabees over Antiochus Epiphanes. Cf. I Macc. iv. 59. 

437. ii Kings xxv. 1; Jer. lii. 4; Ez. xxiv. 1. 

2. Source unknown. According to Ex. Rabba Jacob received his father’s 
blessing in Nissan. 
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Sie haltn nit des kunigs gebot, 
sie haltn unsrn gloubn vur ein kinds spot; 
sie haltn unsrn gloubn vur ein kinds spil, 
sie haltn nit unsr é, ds hot mich gemiiet vil. 


Sie vr spotn uns, wo sie uns sehn gan, 
sie hassen uns, as mir ein mort hettn getan, 
ach hon sie al zit vil unvur, oberkeit 
un’ stolz gemuot, ds is mir leit. 


Un’ wenn mir den giildn phenig soln in nemen, 
so loufn sie heim un’ lossn uns gezemen 
un’ mir dr gon her, ds solt ir mir gloubn. 
sie zenen un’ flenen uns mit irn ougn. 


Un’ ob der kunig zu wib wolt nemen 
irer tohtr eine, ds tetn sie sich schemen. 
sie waentn, sie hettn ir ér gar vr lorn, 
ds tuot mir hiut un’ umer mer zorn. 


Un’ ob ein kunig triink mit in win, 

sie nemen den becher un’ swenktn in vil fin, 
fiel ein flieg drin, 

sie hiiebn sie hrais un’ triinkn den win. 


Un’ ob sie der kunig bit zu wirken mit andrn liutn, 
so sprechn sie al glich: ‘mir firn, hiutn, 

un’ ob mir aber koufn woln iht, 

so sprechn sie al glichn: ‘mir feiern niht.’ 


Un’ also mit listn sie uns den tag vr tribn, 
ds mir dick on gelt blibn, 
ob mir heischn ds gelt an der erstn zit vun tagen, 
so sprechn sie al: ‘wir miissn keriath schema sagen.’ 


An der andrn zit so sprechn sie: ‘wir miissn got 
betn an,’ 
an der dritn zit sprechn sie: ‘wir miissn essn gan’; 
wenn sie denn gessn, so lobn sie denn aber got 
un’ iuern gloubn hon sie vur ein spot. 


Un’ wenn mir kummen an der vierdn zit, sie sprechn 
aber al glich: 
‘wir soln aber got lobn vun dem hohn him! rich, 


478. Reciting or reading of “Shema’”’ is part of the Jewish liturgy. The 


name is derived from the first word of that chapter (Deut. iv. 4). 
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der uns vr leiht wassr un’ brot 
un’ der uns dick hilft fis not.’ 


An der fiiftn zit, so gén sie fis, 
an der sechstn gé (!) sie widr zu has, 
an der sébntn kummen ir wibr zu gan, 
sie sprechn: ‘bereit iuch schier, wenn mir soln * essn 
gan.’ 


Also vr tribn sie uns die zit vun dem tag. 
herr, ir solt mir gloubn, ds ich iuch sag: 
in der werlt hot mir (!) irer keinen frummen, 
wo sie hin gén odr kummen. 


Un’ an dem samstag woln sie al feiern un’ ruo hon, 
sie sprechn: ‘ach ist hiuet der tag, da got ruot an.’ 
sie gén in die schuol un’ lesen in den buochn, 
den kunig un’ sin volk sie ser fluochn. 


Un’ ir wiber lign vun irn manen alein 
un’ dr nach machn sie uns ds wassr unrein, 
un’ wenn sie denn zu dem kaltn pad gat, 
ir unreinikeit sie denn da innen lat. 


Un’ ir kindr sie mit einem scher messr besnidn, 
es is wundr, ds es der kunig mag gelidn. 
sie hon in der welt kein frumkeit, 
wer hot mén horn sagen solche schalkeit? 


Sie machn ein hochzit, die is ostrn genant, 
so essn sie nit ar hobn brot al zu hant 
un’ vr brénen al ir ar hobn brot 
un’ vr werfn es in ein gluot. 


Sie sprechn: ‘al ds brot, ds da is hie innen, 
ds ich nit hon vr brant un’ ds ich nit kan findn, 
ds si vr teilt un’ muoss untr gan, 
aso muoss der kunig sin un’ al sin man, 


Un’ der got, der uns dis den Jiptn (!) hot er loest, 
der send uns vun diesm kunig un’ geb uns guotn trost. 
un’ ir hochzit wert achtag 
sie steln gross wirtschaft, vr war ich iuch ds sag, 


Ds sie al essn die dereb kuochn, 
den kunig un’ die sinen sie ser vluochn 


490.¢ On the margin “lernen.”’ 
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un’ dr nach zu irn phingstn machn sie wirtschaft gross, 
sie fluochn un’ scheltn den kunig Ahasveros. 


Un’ der fiirstn wirtschaft ist in gar unmaer, 
den kunig un’ al sin herrn scheltn sie ser. 
so sie irn gesank singen, ire kindr kummen al dar, 
sie werfn ff die niissn (!), die andrn lesen sie df gar. 


sie sprechn also: ‘as mir die niiss lesen vun der erdn, 
also muossn unsr find vun uns gelesen werdn, 
ds mir kummen in unsr lant as der é, 
an diesm tag gab uns got die heilig é.’ 


Dr nach so kumt ein zit, die heisst niues jar. 
sie steln gross wirtschaft, ds sag ich iuch vr war, 
sie singn den tag un’ lesen vil ser 
un’ der fiirstn wirtschaft is in gar unmaer. 


Sie lesen in den buochn ein lange stunt, 
dr nach so blasn sie un’ setzen ds horn an den munt, 
sie sprechn: ‘got wol unsr zu guot gedenken 
un’ unsr feind sol er vr senken!’ 


Un’ wenn es denn kumt an den niundn tag, 
so steln sie gross wirtschaft, vr war ich iuch ds sagen 
mag; 
un’ wenn es denn kumt an dem zéhndn tag, so fastn sie 
un’ stén al gemein, 
wib, man, gross un’ klein. 


Sie sprechn: ‘got wil uns unsr sund vr geben, 
un’ ds mir unsr find leit miissn geleben; 
unsr find wol er vr dérbn in kurzr stunt 
un’ wol unsr sund werfn in ds meres grunt!’ 


Sie stén den ganzn tag un’ suochn in den buochn, 
den kunig un’ sin herrn sie ser fluochn: 
‘unsr got, vir til unsr sund hiuet, 
aso muoss er tuon dem kunig un’ al sin liut!’ 


526. Targum Sheni has ‘apples’ and not ‘nuts.’ There is no trace left of the 
custom to throw fruit in the Synagogue on the Feast of Weeks. But it 
is customary in some eastern countries to fling fruit (nuts, almonds, and 
raisins) at the bridegroom on the Sabbath before his wedding or at the 


“bridegroom of Genesis’ and the “bridegroom of the Law’ 


, 


on the 


“Day of Rejoicing of the Law (Simhath Torah)” when they are called up 
in the synagogue to the reading of the Law. 


Lev. xxiii. 24; Num. xxix. 1. 
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An dem fiifzéhndn tag so machn sie ein hoch zit, 
die heisst die léuber zit. 
in unsrn gertn tun sie uns gross schadn, 
pris ephel un’ palmen beginnen sie zu tragen. 


Sie tragen sie in die schuol un’ singn fast schoen, 
sie springm al iim un’ iim as die kleinen ziklich tun, 
sie swindeln al iimtiim, sie magen wol toben, 
ich weiss nit was sie singn, ds solt ir mir gloubn. 


Un’ é ubr sébn tag so hon sie ein feier tag, 
ist geheissn sabbath, fur war ich iuch ds sag. 
also vr tribn sie uns ds jar hin, 
herr kunik, ir hat vun in keinen gewin. 


Irer ist wénig un’ magen noch gestritn noch gefehtn, 
sie waenen, sie sin herren, sie sin vil unmaer mén wedr 
die (knehtn. 
sie kunen wol win trinkn un’ wol essn, 
sie sint gar vr messn.”’ 


Da kam ein stim vum himl hr hidr zu hant: 
“‘du host al ire heilige tag vil reht genant, 
nun hostu einen é vr gessn, den sie werdn haben, 
des tages, ds du werst arhangen un’ in die erd begra- 
ben.” 


Da sie ir kunikrich hatn in der zit, 
da hatn sie ein kunig, der was geheissn kunig David. 
wen ds er vun unsrn genossn zweien den lib nam, 
den dritn er bezwang, ds er zu sinen genadn kam. 


Also kam ein kunig, der was Nebukhad Nezzar 
genant, 
der sie vun irm gemach vr stort al samant. 
sélich kundikeit, die sie da hatn, die woln sie hie noch 
began 
un’ woln die fiirstn gar vur niht hon. 


Herr kunig, wolt ir mich sie vr dérbn lan? 
kein guots mag man an in began, 
wen wer in wol tuot, dem geschiht wé, 
also findet man es bescheidlich in der altn é: 


552. Lev. xxiii. 34—43. 
ii Sam. viii. 2. 
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583. Gen. xli. 55 ff. 
Ex. xiv. 28. 
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As Pharo geschach, da er sie vun dem hunger dr nért 
un’ ménchn phenig iim irn wiln vr zert, 
darum ds sie patn, ds ward geendet 
un’ dr nach ward er fast geschendet. 


Es kam ménchn (!) slak af Pharo un’ sin her 
un’ dr nach dr trenkt sie got in dem wildn mer, 
also geschiht den, der in wol tuot; 
sie sint der welt kein guot. 





Sie sint die bostn liut, die é kamen ff erdn, 
sie sind gar vil un werdn; 
sie sint in dem éléndn gewesn lang un’ sint, 
sie sprechn: ‘mir sin guot liut un’ guotr iiut kind.’ 


Sie geben irn kouf tiuer un’ eben, 
Un’ was mir hon, ds woln sie habn gegeben; 
sie waenen, sie sin fiirstn un’ edel man, 
sie sin die aremstn liut, die man findn kan. 


Zéhn tousnt gewiht silbrs wil ich iuch geben, : 
ds ir dem volk heisst nemen ds leben 
un’ sent dis brief uber al ds lant 
as wit as iuer kunigrich is bekant.” 


Da nam der kunig sin fingrin vun sinr hant, 
er gab es dem boesn Haman al zu hant. 
er sprach: “hab din giildn, ich beger nit dins guots, 
un’ tuo mit dem volk was du muotst.”’ 


Des kunigs schribr kamen al dar zu hant 
in dem erstn mond, der da is nissan genant. 
sie schribn in die brief was Haman gebot, 
ds man dem volk solt tuon den tot. 


Die potn wardn iis gesant 
den fiirstn un’ den herren al zu hant, 
die brief wordn vr sigilt mit des kunigs fingrlin, 
vun des kunigs halben die botn liefn hin. 


Wolt ir horn, was in den briefn geschribn was, 
ir herren al gemein? “‘der kunig gebiet iuch ds: 
ir solt vr dérbn die judn al gemein 
beid man un’ wip, gross un’ klein.” 
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Un’ Mordechai wost wol, was da was geschehn, 
sibn un’ sibnzik schribr hat er gesehn; 
sie schribn vur dem tor, was sie Haman bat, 
ieklich vun sinem land, ieklichr vun sinr stat. 


An den briefn stund geschribn also: 
“‘ds gebiet iuch der kunig, ds ir solt sin fro, 
min fiirstn, min grafen, min dienst man, 
den ich al min lant befolhn (!) han. 


Her zu uns ist kummen ein bidr man, 
er is geheissn der edel Haman; 
sin vatr hiess Agag, er is iuch alln wol bekant, 
er is uns kummen zu hiilf in ds lant. 


Er bat mich iim ein pet, die is vil klein, 
ds ich in liess vr dérbn die judn al gemein; 
er hot iim sie gegeben golds vil, 
ds ich sie al vr dérbn wil. 


Nun lost dén kulen win in iuerm lip giessn, 
un’ wer ein armbboust (!) hot, der sol sie schiessn; 
wer ein swert hat, der sol sie houen 
kind, man un’ frouen. 


Un wenn ds geschiht, so sol man nemen ir guot gar 
in dem andrn jar, dri zéhn tag in adar, 
un’ wo man bi unsrn genossn einen juden findn (!), 
den sol man also lebndik schindn.’ 


Un’ da der guot Mordechai die brief an gesach, 
er schrei vil jemrlich ser, sin kleidr er zu brach; 
er welgert sich in der eschen, er tet an einen sac, 
er gab sinem herzen menchn hartn slac. 


Un’ da die judn sahn Mordechai, irn heubt man, 
sie begundn da al glichn zu im zu gan; 
erd er Of sinem heubt hat, 
Mordechai, der guot man, der stund df an der stat. 


Ersprach: “liebn (!) liut, die da her kummen sint, 
ir sit al genant des heilign gots kint. 
Ahasveros un’ Haman hon brief ds gesant, 
ds man die judn vr dérbn sol uber al ds lant. 


Nun hon mir kein profétn, der uns helf bitn, 
noch keinen kunig, der fur uns tuot stritn; 
mir hon kein lant, da mir in kunnen gefliehn, 
noch kein stat, da mir miigen in ziehn. 
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Landau 


Al ds lant sin brief is gesnt hin dan(!), 
660 mir sin as die schaf, die keinen hirtn hon; 
mir sin as die iindn, die an dem schif gan, 
mir sin as die weisn, die vatr noch muttr hon.” 


Sie zu anandr schrien an der selbign stundn: 
“es ward ein buoch in einem sac gefundn.”’ 
665 da fundn sie innen geschribn: ‘‘ach got durich din guot, HU 


9? $ 


du wolst uns helfn ds al unsr not! 





Da sprach der guot Mordechai: “‘vr nemt mich, 
kindr al glich. 
da got wolt vr storm die stat Nineve vil rich, 
er sant dem kunig ein profétn, der im seit, 
670 wie got widr sie geziirnt het. 


Un’ da die maer vur den kunig kam, 
er sass vun sinem stuol, die kron er vun sinem heubt 
nam; 
er hiess sin volk fasten, man, wib un’ kint, 
gross, klein un’ al ds gesind, 


675 
(414b) Da vr gab in got 
al ir mistot. 
also vr stortn sie mit fastn gotts zorn, 
also soln mir ach tun, odr mir sin gar vr lorn.”’ 


~s1 


Mordechai ging mit sinem sac vur ds kunigs tor. 
680 er turst mit sinem boesn sac nit gén hin vor, 
wenn er hat ds reht wol vr nummen, 
ds niemant turst mit einem sac vur bass kummen. 


Wo ein jud sach einen heidn, zu im er sprach: 
“hilf mir, ds ich hab gemach; 
685 dsich umer hr (!) werb, ds sol iuer wesen, 
un’ helft uns, ds mir miign genesen.”’ 


Da sprach der heid zu dem judn zu der stunt: 
“du weisst wol, bi wem ein jud wert gefund (!), 
der het sin lip vr lorn.”’ 
690 der jud ging heim trouerig un’ mit zorn. 


Wo in ds lant die potn kamen 
un’ die judn die boesn maer vr namen, 


668. Jona chap. I & III. 
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730. geischn is no doubt a slip of the pen for gescheiden. 
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vil liitzel ir keinr trank odr ass 
un’ erd ir bet was. 


Der kunigin junk frouen sagen Mordechai an. 
mit sinem boesn sac sie kamen un’ seitn es der kunigin 
hin dan. 
sie ar schrac vil ser un’ fiel in unmeht (!), 
sie sprach: “‘wer hot im ds gross leit gemaht?” 


Sie sant im guot kleidr an der zit, 
ds er sie an tet, er wolt ir nit. 
die her kunigin ds gesach, 
sie rief einen fiirstn, der was geheissn Hethach. 


Sie gebot im, ds er ging besehn, 
was doch Mordechai waer geschehn; 
da ging Hethach, der her, 
er fragt Mordechai, was im geschehn waer. 


Er nant im ds gelt, ds Haman bot, 
ds er in an tet den tot; 
er wist in die brief, die man hat is gesant, 
ds man die judn al totn solt, as wit alle lant. 


Er bat in, ds er ir sagt, ds sie ds tet 
un’ den kunig vur ir volk bet, 
un’ ds sie gedeht an die gross not, 
sie weiss selbrt nit, wie naht ir is der tot. 


Der fiirst widr ging un’ Esther saget. 
wie ser sie da vr zaget. 
sie hiess den fiirstn gan, 
ds er Mordechai widr saget also: 


“Es wissn wol al, die mit mir sint stetiglich, 
es si wib cdr man, arem odr rich, 
der vur den kunig gét in den gartn stan, 
der muoss den lib vr lorn hon. 


Wenn on (!) ob es der kunig begert, 
un’ ds er reicht im die giildn gert. 
un’ ich hon got gebetn drissig tag an, 
ds mich der kunig nit bet zu im zu gan. 


Wenn du mir gesagt host allr ding, 
welche judn tohtr geren (!) ging 
un’ mit willn schlief bi einem heidn, 
die muoss zu éwik vun irm man sin geis (ch) n (!). 
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745. hannabi, the prophet. 

746. st in sirtien seems crossed out. 
747. i Sam. xv. 3. 

754-756. 
Ex. xvii. 8. 


757. 
































Landau 


Darum hon ich drissig tag gebetn got, 
ds es mir wer (waer ?) kein not.” 
da ging Hethach zu Mordechai widr, 
ds gesach Haman, er sluog in tot nidr. 


Wen ds die kunigin noch mén botn sant dar, 
sie seit im wol ir réd gar. 
der kunigin Esther Mordechai widr antpot: 
“du darfst nit gedenken an dinen hohen muot:”’ 
s 





‘Ich bin ein her kunigin, was mag mir ds geschaden?’ 
wie herrlich du bist, du darfst wol guotn (!) gaden. 
Vasti die was ein kunigin, ein vil schoenes wip, 
zu létzt vr lor sie doch irn lip. 


Vun dins vatrs halbn is geschehn ds leit, 
vun Sauls halbn leidn mir die arbeit; 
wen het er getan Samuels hanabi gebot, ‘ 
so het er uns nit gebroht in sulch not 


Da er in hiess stritn an der zit, 
ds er het mit Agog einen strit, 
un’ ds er solt totn beid man, frou un’ kind, 
gross un’ klein, schaf un’ ach rind, 


Da forht er sich vil sér, ds gebot er zu brach, 
er broht in lebndik un’ ds vich ach; 
er liess in leben die naht bis an den tag 
un’ die selb naht bi einem wib er lag. 


Ds wib ward tragen, ds sie gewan. 
ds is der selbig boeswiht Haman, 
da Israel kamen vun Jiptn lant in der zit, 
Haman eltr vatr mit inen huob an einen strit. 


Wenn ds in Mose mit gebet bezwang, 
ds im am selbn mol ubel gelang, 
da stunt Mose un’ bat got, 
der uns vil dick hilft as grossr not, 


Source unknown. 
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Un’ der uns mench zeichn hot geton, 
der muoss uns ar loesn vun dem boesn Haman, 
un’ hot er mén sterk denn kunig Pharo, 
der mit al sinem her ward gar un fro? 


Got sant df in sin slac un’ af sin hér 
un’ dr nach hr(!) trénkt er sie in dem tiefn mer; 
un’ hot er mén sterk denn Og un’ Sihon, die Mose 
bezwang 
un’ er vr dérbt sie un’ al ir lant? 


Un’ hot er mén sterk denn die ein un’ drissig kunig, 
die Josua vr treib, 
ds irer keinr nie lebndik bleib? 
un’ hot er mén sterk wenn Sisera, der stark man, 
der uns mit sinem volk vr dérbt hon? 


Sin her vr lorn al den lip, 
ds leben nam im ein bidr wip. 
darum pitet got, ds er uns wil phlegen. 
der uns seltn hot gelassn untr wegen, 


Er wert uns helfn fis unsrn notn 
un’ den bosen Haman wert er totn. 
un’ hot er denn mén sterk wenn Sanneherab(!) un’ sin 
hér, 
cie da al ar slug ein éngel vil ser? 


Un’ is er denn sterkr wenn kunig Emori, 
der sin volk samelt vun Kasri? 
zwischn zwén bergn samelt er volk genuok 
un’ got vun dem himel die bereg(!) zu samen sluog. 


Er wost, ds mir gingn durch die bereg an dem ortn, 
da wolt der kunig vun Emori uns al habn getoetn, 
da half uns got dis vil grossr not, 
die untr dem bereg warn, die blibn al gar tot. 


Darum bitet got, ds er uns wil phlegen; 
der uns seltn hot gelassn untr wegen, 
ds er den boes Haman slagt tot, 
so wert gevollend unsr not. 


766. Ib. xiv. 28. 

769. Num. xxi. 23-35. 771. 

773. Judges iv. 13-23. 782. ii Kings xix. 35, Is. xxxvii. 38. 
783. Num. xxi. 21. 
Kasri=Gazri or Gezer. 


Jos. xii. 7-24. 


Cf. Jos. xii. 12. 
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Landau 


Un’ ob du unsr vr gisst an der zit, 
got vun dem himl der vr gisst unsr nit 
der uns dick hilft werlich. 
wer weiss, ob du bist zu der zit an dem kunik rich.” 


Da antpot im die kunigin vil rein: 
“gang un’ samel zu Susan die judn al gemein 
un’ fastet dri tag zu got, 
der uns dick hilft ds not.” 


Mordechai der samelt die judn zu Susan, 
vun in alln sant er ds zwalf hundrt man, 
ieklichr hat ein horn in sinem miind, 
sie hiirntn al glich un’ bliesn al samnet. 


Zwalf hundrt schofaroth hatn sie in irn armen. 
sie sprachn: “‘liebr herr, nun lass dich es dr barmen 
diese grosse leid, ds mir vr kouft sin. 
loes uns durch din giiet un’ iim din goetlich ér din.” 


Sie fatn(!) dri tag un’ naht al gemein, 
beid wib un’ man, gross un’ klein. 
an dem dritn tag die kunigin Esther began Qf stan, 
vil unmehtig sie tet guot kleidr an. 


Sie s(e)tzt af ein kron, sie kleidet sich vil wol 
mit phelren un’ samet, as ein kunigin zu reht tun sol; 
sie s(e)tzt df ein kron, die was giildin, 
sie tet an zwén schuo, die warn antprisn. 


Sie kniet af die erd, sie bat den heilign got, 
sie sprach: “‘liebr trehtin, hilf uns ds diesr not! 
ich gan nit zu dem kunig durich min schonheit, 
wenn der judn not is mir leit. 


Liebr herr, du wolst sie behiietn 
un’ wolst in helfn ds irn notn! 
un’ ob unsr vor farn hon gégn dir mistan, 
was miigen mir armen liut da an schuolt(!) gehan?”’ 


Esther die kiinig'n weint vil sér, 
sie bat mit ganzem he.zen unsrn liebn her. 
sie sprach: “ich wil gén vur den kunig Ahasveros, 
ich wil bitn fur min volk.” ir sorgn warn vil gross. 


795. Between un’ and ob there is on the margin the following gloss: ds sett er 
zu Hethach ds er aso solt su Esther sagen. 
807. Schofaroth, trumpets. 
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“Herr got, gedenk an Abraham, den vil guotn man, 
der durich dinen wiln sinen sun wolt getoet hon 
un’ sinem liebn sun sin hend un’ sin fiiess band, 
er wolt in hon getoetet al zu hant. 


Den ds es im got mit einem éngel vr bot, 
liebr herr, gedenk an unsr not 
un’ unsr klag vr nim zu hant, 
du wolst uns dr loesn vun diesem bant! 


Un’ hilf uns durich din willn un’ durch din torah, 
un’ ds uns unsr ding muoss zu guot ar gan, 
un’ durich witwén un’ durich weisn 
un’ durich al die, die dinen willn é habn geton, wolstu 
uns hr losn.”’ 


Vun dannen ging die kunigin hin dan 
in den innerstn gartn stan, 
un’ unsr liebr herr ir herz wol ar kant, 
dri éngel er hr nidr sant 


Zu der kunigin, die da stund vur des kunigs tor. 
der ein éngel broht sie gar ziichtiglich vor, 
der andr maht sie as as(!) ein rosn rot, 
der drit maht, ds ir der kunig die giildn gert bot. 


Un’ der kunig Of sinem stuol sass 
un’ mench fiirst bi im was. 
sie hatn fréud vil un’ genuonk(!), 
sie hatn al ds, ds ir herz € gewnk. 


Da der kunig sie gesach, er sprach: ‘‘Esther, du vil 
hér kiinigin, 
bis an halp min kunigrich soltu gewert sin.” 


Da sprach Esther mit guotm sitn: 
“ther, her kunig, ein kleins wil ich iuch bitn, 
ds ir un’ Haman kumt zu gan 
zu der wirtschaft, die ich iuch bereit han.” 


Da begunden die fiirstn zu nidn Haman, 
ds die kunigin in ladn began. 
sie luod in nit iim sins guotn, 
wenn vil bitr was Of in ir muotn. 


831. Gen. xxii. 7-12. 
839. torah, Law. 
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Landau 


Der kunig sant behend zu Haman un’ in hiess, 
ds er bald kaem un’ nit anliess. 
da kam Haman un’ der kunig gemeit 
zu der wirtschaft, die Esther hat bereit, 


Das sie da ussn un’ trunkn guotn win. 
da sprach der kunig Ahasveros zu Esther, der kunigin: 
“nun sag an, was du muotest, kunigin herlich, 
ds solt alls gewert sin bis an halp min kunikrich.” 


Da sprach Esther, die kunigin: “ds wil ich iuch 
sagen, 
ob ir wolt tun min bit un’ ich iuch wol behagen, 
so gewert mich einr bet: her, ich beger, 
ds ir un’ Haman kumt widr her. 


Morgen wil ich iuch sagen, vun wannen ich kummen 
bin, 
un’ was ir mich bitet, ds solt ir gewert sin.” 
an der selbn stundn schied vun dannen Haman, 
da muost er vur des kunigs tor hin gan. 


Da sach er, ds im Mordechai nit aneig, 
er ging zorniklichn heim, ie doch er still sweig. 
vun zorn ward er rot. er sant nach sinen friundn, 
die er wol wol (!) wost, ds sie im guots giindn. 


Er arzelt in al sin herschaft un’ al sin maht, 
der kunig het in zu einem édel fiirstn gemaht, 
“ach luod niemant zu irer wirtschaft Esther 
wenn mich allein un’ den edeln (!) kunig her 


Un’ morgen sol ich aber dr gan. 
ds treht mich nit min wan, 
so ich sehn (!) Mordechai an.”’ 
er sprach zu Seres un’ zu al sin man: 


“Nun ratet, wo mit mir in hr slagen. 
er is der juden einr, der got gedient hot vur langen tagen, 
den got vun himl hot mench zeichn getan, 
darum miissn mir sin dardf han. 


Un’ wenn mir in mit einem swert woltn totn, 
sin got hilft im ds sinen notn, 
als er Moses half, ds er ant ran, 
da in Pharo mit einem swert wolt getotet hon. 
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Ob mir in woltn vr steinen an der zit 
—Goliat, der stark man, den he warf mit einem stein 
der klein David— 
un’ ob mir in werfen in ds schif (!) mer, 
sin got hilft im, as er tet Israel her. 


Pharo toetet er wib un’ man. 
es waer im nit aso ar gan, 
er hat einen turlichn rot ar korn, 
ds er die knaben hr trénkt, die da wordn geborn. 


Er un’sin rot gebr warn un vr sonnen, 
ds sie nit gedohtn, ds ir téhtr andr judn gewonnen. 
an den rot gedoht ich an 
Un’ hon heissn totn beid wib un’ man. 


Un’ ob mir den Mordechai werfen in einen ofn heiss, 
im wiird vun danen geholfn, got weiss. 
er hilft im vun danen, wen ers bedarf, 
als er tet Hananja, Mischael, Azarja, die man in einen 
heissn ofn warf. 


Mir kiinnen in nit ar toetn in einr léwen gruobn, 
sin got hilft im as tet Daniel, den man widr gesunt hr 
fissr huobn; 
mir kunnen in der werlt so gross Lit ar dénkn, 
wen ds mir einen galgen machn un’ in dran henken. 


Also solché zeichn hot in got nie getan.” 
die réd duht guot den vil bosn Haman. 
er maht einen galgen stark ho, 
Haman mass sich an den galgen do. 


Haman was also lang die lang naht, 
er sprach: “‘waer diesr galgen niiert volln broht, 
so wil ich machn ein wirtschaft hiutn 
minen friundn un’ minen zimr liutn, 


Ds sie die wirtschaft lang gedenken. 
morgen frii wil ich Mordechai dran henken.”’ 
Haman kindr iim den galgen sprungen, 
Haman un’ Zeres wie frolich sie da sungen! 


Haman mass sich an den galgen widr. 
da kam ein stim vun dem himl hr nidr: 


902. I Sam. xvii. 49. 904. Ex. xiv. 21-29; I. 16. 
916. Dan. iii. 1-30. 


921-33. Midr. Esther v. 3. 
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Landau 


“du host den galgen gemessen wol, 
er is dir gebfiet als er vun reht sol.”’ 


Die zimr liut mahtn den galgen, da seit Haman ein 
maer 
sinen friundn, wie im sin helek, sin herz waer gar swaer; 
ds im bi sinen tagen nie so swaer wart, 
ds war im zu letzt ein swaere fart. 


Un’ die selbig naht Mordechai waht, 
wenn er niht geslafn maht; 
wenn die judn sassn vur im die lang naht, 
wenn sie sprachn: “diese unselikeit hostu uns gemaht. 


Wen hestu gelassn dinen hohn muot 
un’ hestu zu Haman gesprochn wedr ubel noch guot 
un’ hestu gégn im af gestanden, 
sO waern mir nit in also grossn banden.”’ 


Mordechai, der guot man, der entwort in da, 
er sprach: “‘liebn liut, wie rédet ir also? 
wenn het ich gégn im genign, ds waer ein gross unbild, 
wenn vornen an sinem kleit is gemaht ein bild. 


Wenn wo ein bild ist gemaht an einem kleit, 
het ich im genigen, ds waer mir leit.”’ 
wer einem bild nigt, der vr lirt zu hant 
den lib un’ ach die sél, ds wisst ir wol al samet. 


Un’ die selb naht Haman ach waht 
iim des galgen willn , den er im selbrt hat gemaht; 
damit hat er die naht iim gangen, 
er wost nit, ds er selbrt solt dran hangen. 


Un’ die selbig naht waht ach Esther, die frou gemeit, 
iim ds sie dem kunig die wirtschaft hat bereit, 
da wolt sie Ahasveros laden 
un’ Haman zu sinem schaden. 


da is die megilla halp. 
Un’ die selbig naht waht ach der kunig Ahasveros. 
er moht nit geslafn, sin sorgen warn so gross. 
er sprach zu sinen friundn, die zu im warn kummen: 
“‘was ich nehtn ass un’ trank, ds kam mir nit zu frum- 
men. 


938. The word helek is obscure. Perhaps it is Hebrew and means ‘share, 
lot.’ 

952. bild means here, as it often does in Luther’s writings ‘idol.’ 

964a. On ‘megillah’ see p. 9, note 1. 
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Liht ist gross gebreht in dem himl 
odr sunst is in geschribn an minem in gesigel, 
odr der fiirstn ein ich gelobt hon 
etlich geliibtniss (!), ds ich nit gehaltn hon. 


Odr Esther un’ Haman die vr ratn mich; 
denn sie leidet niemant denn Haman un’ mich.” 
die seleb naht ward ein éngel vun dem himl gesant, 
ein éngel, her(!) was Michael genant, 


Un’ sass vur des kunigs bet un’ maht, 
ds er moht geslafn niht, 
bis im der kunig ds buoch liess besehn, 
da innen stund, was im was geschehn. 


Ach was darin gezeicht(!) menchr man, 
der dem kunig ér h(a)t geton, 
un’ ach gégn dem kunig der éngel setzt sich, 
er sass gegn im einem menschn glich. 


Er sprach: ‘‘Haman wil iuch an tuon den tot. 
morgen frii wil er hengen, der iuch half ds not, 
un’ wolt ir gevreischen, ds ich war hon, 
so sprecht, was sol ich dem an tun, dem ich ern wol gan? 


So wert ir wol horn zu hant, 
ds er wert heischn iur kron un’ iuer gewant.” 
des kunigs schribr was Haman sun, 
er muost zu allr zitn des kiinigs gebot tun. 


Wo er vun Mordechai guots sach, ds vr tilt er zu 
hant. 

der engel Michael schreib es widr mit sinr heilign hant; 

doch muost er ds buoch lesen wie ers geschribn fant. 

in dem was geschribn: “ein jud was Mordechai genant, 


Der dem kunig half ds not, 
da Bigethan un’ Theres woltn im hon getan den tot.” 
da fragt der kunig sin kneht maer (mer?), 
ob Mordechai kein ér darum geschehn waer, 


“Darum ds er mich hot dr loest an der zit.” 
da sprachn des kunigs kneht: “im geschach darum 
nit.” 
da zu hant kam Haman des morgens frii gegan, 
den kunig wolt er bitn, ds er Mordechai solt hengen an 
den galgen ho. 


978. Should perhaps be read das e. n. g. moht. 
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Der kunig sprach: “wer is da?” sie seitn: “es is 
Haman.” 

da sprach der kunig: “heiss in vur mich gan.” 

da kam Haman vur den kunig stan, 

er sprach: “‘was sol ich tun dem man, dem ich eren 

gan?” 


Da gedaht Haman: wer der waer, 
dem der kunig giind besser ér denn mir? 
er sprach zu dem kunig: “ds reht wil ich iuch sagen: 
des kunigs kron sol man her vur tragen 


Un’ des kunigs vil guot gewant, 
da mit sol man kleidn einen fiirstn édel un’ wol bekant. 
der fiirst sol nemen die kleidr an der frist 
un’ sol kleidn den man, dem der kunig holt ist 


Un’ im fif setzen die kron un’ leidn(!) ds phert 
un’ sol ruofn uber al die stat: ‘solchr ern ist er wert 
un’ wo er stét un’ wo er gat 
der man, der den kunig geert hat!’”’ 


Da sprach der kunig mit wortn: 
“nun gén(!) in min kemnat, da hon ich behaltn 
min gewant aso guot, 
as nie kein man gesehn hot; 


Da henkt an minem ric ein vil guot s(a)mit, 
ds so guot niu is sint her Adam zit, 
un’ nim dabi ein phellr guldin 
mit gutem(!) gestein, smerkel un’ rubin, 


Der ist gewirkt mit vil schonen portn, 
giildn schellen hengen an den ortn, 
un’ nim die kron, die ist vun Mukria, 
die mir ward gesant vun der stat Karja, 


Un’ ein halfter, die is mit gold wol gemaht, 
die man mir sant vun Kus der vil guot stat, 
un’ nim zwei kleit, die gehorn zu dem rich, 
daran ist gewirkt smerkel meinstrlich, 


1031. ‘Mukria’ is probably a corruption for ‘Mukdunja’ which is the Aramaic 
for Macedonia. Targum I Esth. viii. 15 also mentions the gold of that 
country. 

1032. Karja is not the name of a town but the Aramaic word for town or 

settlement. 
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Un’ gé in den stall un’ nim al zu hant 
min vil guotes ros, ds ist springs genant. 
darfif ich des erstn tages, da ich ds kunigrich gewan,— 
reit 
un’ min kron un’ min kleidr tu Mordechai an 


Un’ lass nit, als du hast gesprochn, 
odr es wert an dir gerochn.”’ 
Haman dem kunig antwortn began: 
“thie innen ist mench jud zu Susan, 


Die al Mordechai heissn un’ einen namen han. 
wie sol ich wissn zu wélchm ich sol gan?” 
da sprach der kunig Ahasveros zu Haman sit: 


“ich meinen der vur minem tor sitzt zu allr zit.” 


Haman doht die réd nit guot; 
vur grossm leid vr wechselt sich im sin bluot, 
vun furcht un’ vun leid er sin bein zu samen sluog; 
er sprach: “‘liebr herr, es sin judn genuok.”’ 


Da sprach der kunig mit zorn: 
“ich sag dir, du bist vr lorn.”’ 
da sprach Haman: “ir habt menich tor, 


do sitzn beid judn un’ heidn vor.” 


Da sprach der kunig: “ich meinen ds tor, da man 
gét in un’ ds 
vun minem his in der kunigin his.” 
da sprach Haman zu dem kunig sit: 
“er is min find gewesn mench zit. 


Zéhn zentr silbr wil ich iuch geben, 
ds er diese €r numr muoss geleben.”’ 
da sprach der kunig zu Haman zu der stunt: 
“du muost im dr zu geben zéhn tousnt phunt. 


Ich wil in machn geweltig, ds soltu sehn, 
un’ diese €r muoss im geschehn.”’ 
da antwort Haman dem kunig da: 
“‘minr kindr zéhn heiss ich vur in gan, 


1038. ‘springs’ is probably the germanized Aramaic word ‘shifregaz,’ the name 
given in Targ. Sheni to Ahasveros’ horse, the meaning of which is prob- 


ably ‘racer.’ 
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Die in al kleidn un’ leitn ds phert. 
1070 _ solchr ern ist er nit wert.” 
da antwort im der kunig vil geswind: 
“du muost im dienen mit al dinem gesind; 


Ir muost al nach sinem rat gan, 

un’ dies ér die muoss im werdn getan.”’ 

1075 da antwort Haman dem kunig zu hant: 
“‘mach in geweltig uber ezlich lant 


Un’ mach in geweltig, ds muoss ich sehn, 
ds im alein dies ér numr muoss geschehn.”’ 
da sprach der kunig: ‘“‘ds selb muoss sin, 


1080 ich wil in gweltig machn uber al ds lant min, 


Un’ al die liut, die untr minr gewalt sint, 
die muossn im untr tenig sin un’ al din gesind un’ kint,” 
da antwort der kunig dem boesn Haman: 


éé. 


sin herschaft un’ sin ér sol ubr al ar gan, 


1085 Ds man vun im sol sprechn uber al ds lant, 
ds du ser werst geschant?”’ 
da sprach der kunig zu Haman an der stat: 
“der man, der mir den lib behaltn hot, 


(423b) Sin wirtschaft un’ sin ér muoss uber al ar gan 
1090 un’ diese ér muoss im werdn getan.”’ 

da sprach aber der boes Haman: 

“die brief, die du uber al ds lant gesendet han, 


Das man vr dérb genzlich Mordechai hér, 
wie sol im geschehn umr mé dies ér?”’ 
1095 da entwort der kunig wol getan: 
“die brief, die ich uber al ds lant gesent han. 


Die wil ich widr bietn un’ wil sie widr wendn, 
un’ diese ér muostu im endn.” 
da bat Haman un’ bat al, ds er moht gesagen, 
1100 ds moht im nit gehelfn noch vr tragen. 


Er muost tun iim sins libs not 
bald, ds im der kunig gebot. 
da sprach der kunig: “bald gén hin dan 
un’ tuo Mordechai diese ér an 


1073. ‘rat’ is no doubt a slip of the pen for ‘ros.’ 
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1105 Un’ las nit as tiur as iim ein har 
un’ tuo Mordechai an diese ér gar!”’ 
da Haman h (a) t der réd vil un’ gnuog, 
ds ims der kunig nit vr truog, 


In des kunigs kemnat ging er do 
1110 un selik, trourig un’ un fro; 
sin ougn in sinem héubt im uber gingn, 
sin kleidr zu rissn un’ uber sin fiiess hingn. 


' (424a) Wie ser er sich roufet un’ gesluog, 

die kron un’ die kleidr er uf sinem hals truog 
1115 un’ ds schon ros broht er ds dem stal, 

da hingen an dem sattel hundrt giildn schel. 


Ds ros un’ ds geret broht er her vur bass, 
er broht es, da Mordechai sass. 
Haman sprach: “‘stand uf an der stund, 
1120 din sac is genemr widr min zéhn tousnt phunt, 


Die ich dem kunig wolt geben an der zit; 
die helfn mich nit, wil ir got so liep sit, 
un’ wenn ir vun herzen pitet iuern got, 
er hort iuer klag un’ hilft iuch fis not. 


1125 Nun stand af un’ tuo an die kleidr, sie sin so 
schon, 
un’ sitzt if ds ros, ds dirs got umer lon.” 
da want Mordechai, er wolt in henken. 
“bid ein wénig, bis ich ein wénig wassr getrinkn (!), 


Ein liizel wassr un’ ein wénig brot, 
1130 dr nach henk mich un’ tuo mir an den tot.” 
da sprach Haman: “stand df zu hant 
un’ setz af diese kron un’ tuo an ds gewant 


(224b) Un’ setz dich df ds ross, ds is so guot, 
wenn ich muoss behend tun ds kunigs gebot.” 
1135 da begund Mordechai im sagen: 
“nun hon ich doch gefast dri tagen. 


Ds hot mich gekrengt (!), ds ich krank bin on mass 
wie solt ich denn ritn ds kunigs ross?”’ 
da ging Haman zu der kunigin gemeit. 
1140 sie sant im spis, die hat sie im wol bereit. 


Er gab im zu essn un’ zu trinkn wol, 
as man einem fiirstn phlegen sol, 

















Landau 


do der guot Mordechai sin fruoen geschuof. 
da sprach der boes Haman: “‘nun setz dich af 


1145 Dieses guots ross un’ tuo an ds gewant 
un’ dies kron, die dir der kunig hot gesant.” 
da sprach Mordechai: “‘ich bin ungestalt, 
sweissig un’ ruossig un’ kalt. 


Sol ich diese schone kleidr an ziehn hie, 
1150 so muoss ich mich vor weschn wie es mir argé.”’ 
da ging Haman selbrt in die bad stuob, 
selbrt zog er ds wassr, selbrt hitzt er die stuob; 
denn die kunigin h (a) t vr botn, ob Haman dr kaem, 
ds man kein gelt odr lon vun im nem. 
1155 
(425a) Da die bad stuob schoen bereit wart, 
er reib in vil schoen, er schor im den bart. 
da siufzt Haman gar ser, wen es in vr dross. 
da sprach Mordechai: “nun wurstu doch min scherer 
zu Parios 


Fiinf zéhn jar oder mé, 
1160 warum tuot dir ds schern aso wé?”’ 
er tet im an die kleidr, er setzt im af die kron: 
“nun sétz dich af ds ross, ds dir got lon.” 


Da er die schoenen kleidr hat an getan, 
da sant im die kunigin siebn un’ zwenzik tousnt man, 
1165 die al warn ds dr wélt un’ truogn guot gewant, 
un’ ieklichr truog ein giildn koph in sinr hant. 


Da sprach Mordechai: “‘wie sol ich af ds ross kum- 
men? 
mir hot ds fastn min kraft gar genummen.”’ 
Haman kniet nidr af der stat, 
1170 wie grimmiklichn Mordechai df in trat! 


Da sprach Haman: “nun stét doch geschribn in 
iuern buochn: 
‘du solt dich nit fréuen wenn din fréunt tuot struochn,’’ 
da sprach Mordechai: “fint un’ fint sin untr tan 
gégn dins tots fint soltu fréud han.” 


? 


1143. This line is unintelligible. 

1149-1158. Midr. Esther. Parios, according to Midr. Abba Gorion and Esther, 
Kirianos, is the name of Haman’s supposed domicile, where he also acted 
as barber. Meg. 16a gives the name Karzum 

1166-70. Midr. Esther. 1171-1174. Meg. 16a. 
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Da Mordechai, der helt, begund da zu ritn, 
die stolzn jungling stundn im zu beidn sitn. 
sie riefn al glich: “‘solchr ern ist er wert, 
wer des kunigs ér un’ niitz gert!”’ 


Da die judn sahn ritn Mordechai, der (!) rich, 
sie liefn im al nach un’ riefn al glich: 
“‘solchr ern ist er wert, 
der des kunigs im him! huld zu alln zitn gert!”’ 


Da Esther, die kunigin, Mordechai sach an, 
in irm herzen gross fréud sie gewan. 
sie lobt got, den guotn, der sie hat dr loest 
un’ Mordechai hat geben rat, hiilf un’ trost. 


Da diese réd sich aso vr endet 

’ 
un’ der boes Haman gar was geschendet, 
da kert Mordechai widr zu des kunigs tor, 
da phlag er al wegen sitzn vor. 


Haman der kert zu sinem his do, 
triierig un’ un selg un’ un fro. 
im zu ging sin herz, er was gar vr zaget, 
des selben tages starb im ein schoné magt: 


Da sie sach Haman vor Mordechai gan, 
sie want, der if dem ross saess, ds waer Haman, 
un’ Mordechai waer, der ds phert leit, 
sie warf uf sin héubt ein hafn mit unsibrkeit. 


Da anwist Haman nit, wie im was geschehn, 
er begund uber sich zu sehn. 
da die tohtr irn vatr an sach, 
vor leid fiel sie hr ab, den hals sie zu brach. 


Menich hant werk hat Haman mit sinen schandn, 
er hat in der zit vil arlei untr handn: 
ein ruofr, ein schilt kneht, 
im was mislungen, ds was bilich un’ reht. 


Er klaget sinen friundn, wie im des tages geschach 
un’ Zereth, sinem wib, seit ds un gemach. 
sie sprachen al glich: “ist er judn geslecht, 
Mordechai, din fint, es kumt dir nit reht. 


1172. Prov. xxiv. 17. 1194. I Targum & Midr. Esther. 
1182. gert, gern. 1195-1202. Meg. 16a. 
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Mir hortn sagen mer, es ist aber lank: 
da Nebukad Nezzar Jerusalem bezwank, 
da fiiert er dri judn gén Bablonia, 
die warn geheissn Hananja, Mischael un’ Azarja. 


Da macht Nebukad Nezzar ein bild vun golt rot, 
wer dem bild nit nigt, der muost leidn den tot. 
die fiirst(!) al taeten des kunigs gebot, 
un(!) die dri judn hatn es irn spot. 


(426b) Da sprach der kunig: ‘ir sit tot, got weiss.’ 


1220 


1225 


1230 


1235 


er warf sie in einnen ofn heiss. 
da sach ir got vun dem himl ir herz gar ver, 
er sant in vun dem himl einen éngel her. 


Der éngel kiielt den heissn ofn, 
ds in niht geschach, die drin warn geschoben. 
da zoch man die dri is dem ofn gesunt, 
da half in ir schépfr an der selbigen stunt. 


Da vun tuot Mordechai nit un glichn. 
mir sagen dir, du muost im antwichn.”’ 
die wil sie im begundn aso vur zu sagen 
un’ é sie im sin héubt reht hatn gezwagen, 


Nun seht, wie des kunigs botn kamen zu hant. 
sie sprachn: “kuom vil drot, die kunigin hat nach dir 
gesant.” 
da kam der boes Haman zu der frouen gemeit 
zu der wirtschaft, die sie im hat bereit. 


Da sprach der kunig Ahasveros: “frou, sag den 
willn din, 
ds bistu gewert bis halp ds kunig rich min.”’ 
da sprach die édel kunigin rich: 
“ob du keine liebr hast mén mich(!), 


(427a) So hilf mir, ds ich minen lib nit vr lier 


1240 


1245 


1212. 
1222. 


un’ ach min volk ds beschirm mir, 
wenn mir sin vr kouft, ich un’ al min her, 
zu vr dérbn sie hiut un’ umr mer. 


Waern mir vr kouft zu knehtn, ds het ich wol vr 
tult, 
wenn uns der boes Haman hot vr unschult.”’ 
da sprach der kunig: “‘sag, frou wol getan, 
wer ist der un’ wo ist er, der ds selb hot getan? 


Dan. i. 1-6. 1215. Jb. iii. 1-24. 
Pesahim 118a. 
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Der ds selb wolt habn geton vr swig mir sin niht.”’ 
sie sprach: ‘‘ds ist Haman, der selbig boeswiht.”’ 
Haman forht sinen zorn un’ flog hin ds. 

1250 der kunig ging mit grossm zorn fis dem win his, 


reso ease 


Vor zorn ein andr farb er gewan, 
er ging bald in sinen worz gartn ston. 
da sant got vun dem himl sint 
vier €ngel, die warn gestalt glich as Hamans kind. 


| 
} 


1255 Sie hiebn ab die boum, die mit worzen warn wol 
beladen, 
un’ tetn dem kunig vil grossn schadn. 
da der kunig Ahasveros gesach aber dr sidr, 
ds sie die guotn boum hiewn nidr, 


(427b) 
Er sprach: “‘wer heisst iuch die boum dr nidr sla- 
gen?” 
1260 sie seitn: “ds hot uns geheissn unsr vatr Haman.” 
die wil stund Haman un’ bat Esther die kunigin, 
ds sie den kunig baet iim ds leben sin; 


Wenn er wol vr stund ds, 
ds sie im warn toetlichn gehass. 
1265 da kam der kunig zu dem win his widr, 
da sant got ein éngel hr nidr. 


Da Haman fast trirlichn vur der kunigin stund, 
der éngel stiess in Of die kunigin zu der selbign stunt. 
da in der éngel stiess, ds er if der kunigin lag, 

1270 ~=vor zorn ward der kunig rot, fur war ich iuch ds sag. 


Er sprach: “du rehtr boeswicht, nun mach dich 
hin ds! 
wiltu die kunigin lestrn bi mir in minem his?” 
da sprach der fiirstn einr, der hiess Harbana, 
der rédet ds béest, ds er moht ach if Haman da. 


1275 Er was Hamans gesél gewesn mench zit, 
ds Haman den galgen macht; den selbign rot er riet. 
da er gesach, ds es im ubel begund zu gan, 
da wolt er kein geselschaft mén mit im hon. 


1251-1252. Meg. 16a. Similar I Targum vii. 7. The Talmud speaks of 
angels without giving any number, but the Targum gives the number 
ten corresponding to the number of Haman’s sons. 
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Er sprach: “herr kunig, ich wil dir sagen, 
der selb boeswicht Haman wolt dich hon dr slagen, 
wiltu mir nit geloubn, ds ich dir war geseit habn, 
so sich den galgen, den er hot hoch dr habn 


Dem édeln guotn Mordechai, dinem dienst man, 
den(!) wolt er habn gehangen dran. 
er hot sich beratn mit al den friundn sin, 
er wolt al die vr dérbn, die dir al zit genedig sin. 


Darum ds dich Mordechai vur dem tot behiit hot, 
darum wolt er im habn geton den tot. 
ach wolt er dich selbrt dr slagen hon 
un’ wolt ds rich un’ die kron antphangen hon.” 


Da sprach der kunig: “‘ds wil ich im in trenken.” 
er sprach zu Mordechai: “‘du solt in selbrt dran hen- 
ken.” 
da ging Mordechai da zu der stund 
an die stat, da er Haman fand. 


Er sprach: ‘“‘Haman, du host mir leids vil geton, 
nun wol, herr, du solst an dinen galgen gan.”’ 
da entwort Haman mit vil zaemlichn sitn: 
“ei, liebr Mordechai, einer bet wil ich dich bitn: 


Sint dich got vun himl vur mir hot behiiet, 
ds du mich nit hengst glich as man einem diep tuot, 
nun weisstu wol, ds ich gross ér gehabt hon, 
die fiirstn vun dem land warn mir untr ton.” 


Er sprach: “ich forht mich ser, Mordechai, gots sun, 
as ich dir wolt habn geton aso werstu mir tun. 
schon mir minr ern un’ henk mich niht, 
so aht ich nit, wie mir sunst geschiht. 


Un’ ar zeig mir nit al din kraft 
un’ bewis mir nit Agags fintschaft. 
du solst mir nit tun, as ob ich din tot fint waer 
un’ solt kein fintschaft zu mir hon, liebr her. 


Slag mir ab min héubt odr vr stein mich mit stein 
odr rit mir anzwi min gliedr un’ min gebein, 
iuch ist mench mol hin vor zeichn geschehn. 
ds ir gingt durch ds mer, is mir eben, as het ichs gesehn. 
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1315 Ich forht mich so ser, ds mir min herz zu gat, 
mich geriuet, ds ich é df iuch riet ein boesn rat. 
ich bit dich, her, durch alle lieb, 
ds du mich nit hengst, as man tuot einem diep. 


(429a) Slag mir ab ds héubt mit des kunigs swert, 
1320 da mit man ant héubt hot menchn fiirstn wert.” 
da bat er in vil un’ genuog, 
vil liizel es in gégn Mordechai vr truog. 


Vil jemerlichn er sich mit den hendn fing. 
da er nun durch sinen warz gartn ging, 
Mordechai sprach: “‘vr nemt mich, ir boum wol geton, 
die ich é in diesm gartn gephlanzt hon. 


— 
we 
bo 
wn 


Nun seht, welchr hoch genuok ist, 
daran sol Haman hengen an diesr frist.” 
der teitl bam sprach: “‘er mag an mir nit gehengen, 
1330 den die judn uber minen palem gar fin singen.”’ 


Der ethrog bam sprach: “ich mag in an mir nit 
gelidn 
man muoss min (opes?) gem sukkoth snidn.”’ 
der 61 bam sprach: “‘ich wolt in gern an mir han, 
denn ds ich im der ern nit gan, man muoss min 6l in 
dem beth hamikdasch han.”’ 


1335 Der widn bam sprach: “ich loss in an mich (!) 
hengen niht, 
wenn er ist gar ein grossr boeswiht, 
wenn die judn nemen widn zu dem lulab in die hant.” 
die selb entwort gab der hadas bam ouch zu hant. 


(429b) Da sprach der stok, der da win treit: 
1340 “ich waer reht gern an diesr zit bereit, 
ds an minem zwig Haman henken moht, 


wenn ich bin im zu kiirz, ds ich im nit antéht (ant- 
viht?). 


1329. ieitel is still used in Yiddish for datel. 

1330. Lev. xxiii. 40; Neh. viii. 15. 

1331 ff. The ethrog-tree is a tree of the orange and lemon family, the biblical 
‘ggodly tree.’ Its fruit, the ethrog is used* together with the willows of 
of the brook, the branches of palm-trees, the latter called in rabbinic 
language ‘lulab’ (1337), and the boughs of thick trees, Hebrew ‘hadas’ 
(1338) as the four species enumerated in Lev. xxiii. 40. 

*On the Feast of Booths or Sukkoth. 

1334. Ex. xxvii. 20.** 

** beth ha-mikdash, Temple. 
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Der figen bam sprach: “im muoss ubel gelingen, 
man muoss min opes zu korban bringn.” 
da die bam al ir urtel funden, 
un’ im die guotn bam der eren nit gunden, 


Ds er wiird dar hengen an einem boum guot, 
wenn in got vun himl vur eren wol hat behuot, 
da sprach der tannen boum: “ich rat iuch einen guotn 
rat: 
henget in an den galgen, den er selbrt gemacht hot.” 


Da hing man Haman un’ sin zéhn kint, 
un’ des kunigs zorn was gestillt sint. 
un’ der selb galgen was vun Noah arken kummen, 
as mir es in der schrift habn vr nummen. 


Da kert got af sin héubt sin ubel rot, 
den er df die judn hat gedoht. 
da gab der kunig Ahasveros Esther der kunigin 
Hamans schoen his un’ al ds guot sin. 


Da ging Mordechai vur den kunig zu der selbign 
stunt, 
wen im Esther hat geseit, wie nahnt er ir zu stund. 
da zoch der kunig ein fingrlin vun sinr hant 
un’ gab es Mordechai, dem judn, zu hant. 


Er antphing in guotlich da er was kummen dar, 
un’ al Hamans guot ds gab er im gar. 
Esther, die kunigin vil schon, 
die fiel dem kunig zu fiies mit irer giildn kron 


Un’ bat in, ds er botn schickt in die lant, 
ds Hamans brief wiirdn widr want, 
un’ ds nit volln kaem sin boesr rat, 
den er Of die armen judn geratn hat. 


Die giildn rat bot ir der kunig rich, 
zu hant stund df Esther, die kunigin, minklich. 
sie sprach: “ob du es gerst, vil édelr kunig her, 
un’ hostu andrst lieb zu mir, 


1344. korban=offering, i.e., the fig is one of the seven fruit species (Deut. 
viii. 8) that had to be offered as first fruits. x. xiii. 19. 

1353. Midr. Abba Gorion, p. 37 says, Haman’s son Parshandatha who was 
hegumen of Kardunia (Aramaic of Ararat, Gen. viii. 4) brought the 
gallows from Noah’s ark. Cf. also Midr. Panim Aherim, ii, p. 72, 
Midr. Esther v. 3-10, Yalkut §1056 end. 
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So vr wend die brief, die Haman hat gesant, 
ds man die judn vr dérb in al dinem lant. 
wie solt ich ds herz hon odr moht es gesehn, 
ds minem volk solch mort solt geschehn?” 


Da der kunig die réd hat vr nummen, 
er sprach: “dies erbeit is vun dinen schiilc1(!) kummen, 
da ich nach dinem gesleht begund zu fragen, 
da wolstu mir es nit sagen. 


Da ich sprach: ‘sag mir die genossn din, 
ich wil vun in machn kunig un’ kunigin, 
ich wil sie geweltig machn ubr al ds lant, 
da solstu mir sie hon tun bekant,’ 


Da sprachstu: ‘ich an kennen nit die genossn min, 
da ich vun ir schid (!), da was ich ein kleins kindlin.’ 
nun du host geseit, vun wem du bist kummen, 
so hon ich iuerm fint den lip genummen. 


Nun schrib selbrt brief un’ send sie hin, 
ich wil sie vr sigeln mit minem fingrlin, 
un’ was da is gesigelt mit minem in sigelin, 
ds muoss geschehn un’ mag nit andrs gesin.” 


An dem drittn mand, der da is sivan genant, 
nach des kunigs schriber ward zu hant gesant. 
sie schribn in die brief, was in Mordechai gebot 
den fiirstn un’ den grafn, ds sie in hiilfn ds not. 


Un’ die selbn brief sant man fis 
den herrn vun Hodu bis Kis; 
die brief wordn ds gesant. 
die botn ff den rossen, die da triimpel trarjos sin 
genent, 


Die kemlen un’ pherd genuogn 
un’ die stolzn helfant die brief truogn. 
an dem dri zéhndn tag in dem mand adar 
bereitn sich die judn zu stritn al gar, 


Ds sie sich rechen an den, die in sin gehass, 
mit forhtn un’ mit angst ward gebotn ds. 
da die botschaft was volln kummen, 
un’ die judn hatn ds vr nummen, 


1400. Hodu, India; Kus, Ethiopia. 
1402. Hodu bis Kus, Indien bis Persien. 











Landau 


In der stat Susan tribn sie fréudn vil, 
harphen un’ phifn un’ menchr hant spil, 
un’ Mordechai, der guot, was vil gemeit gar fin, 
sin gewant was gewirkt mit guotm edel gestein, 


1415 Un’ uber al ds lant, wo die boten hin kamen 
un’ die judn die bot schaft hatn vr nummen, 
sie steltn gross wirtschaft, sie tribn froud genuogn, 
ir find forhtn sich vil sern un’ was in nit imsinnen (!). 


(431b) In dem zwalftn mand, der da adar is genant 
1420 — die judn al glichn sameltn sich zu hant; 

sie ar sluogn ir find da, 

die fiirstn vun dem lant die hiilfn in dr zu ja. 


Dei judn die gewannen gross ér, 
die fiirstn vun dem lant die forhtn Mordechai ser 
1425 un’ uber al ds lant was forht genuk, 
wenn Mordechai vur alln fiirstn den pris truog. 


Un’ die judn tribn grossn schal, 
wenn ir soreg was gefallen uber al. 
in half got ds irer not 

1430 ~=un’ sie sluog (!) al ir find zu tot. 


Die judn blibn in der stat Susan, 
sie hr sluogn irer find fiinf hundrt man 
un’ ach hingen sie zéhn Haman kint 
un’ begertn nit zu nemen schaf noch rint: 


1435 Der ein hiess Parsandatha, der andr Dalphun, 
der dritt Aspatha, Poratha der war der vierd sun, 
Adalja, Aridatha, Parmastha, Arisai, Aridai, Wajesatha 
der zéhnd hiess, 
ds man irer keinen lebndic liess. 


Da der kunig Ahasveros den schal vr nam 
1440 ~=—un’ ach die maer vur den kunig kam, 
ds die judn hattn hr slagen in der stat Susan 
irer find fiinf hundrt man, 


(432a) Da sprach der kunig zu Esther, der kunigin: 
“sag, frou, was du muotest, ds soltu gewert sin. 

1445 nun hon die judn arslagen zu Susan fiinf hundrt man, 
was miigen sie denn in andrn landn habn geton!”’ 


1415-1418. Corrupt, as the rhymes show. 1416 was no doubt originally 
ver-ndmen instead of hatin v.n. 
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Da sprach die édel frou: “‘vil liebr her min, 
ein kieine bet wil ich niu ach gewert sin, 
ds die juden morgen die loub ach soln hon, 
zu rechen an irn findn, die in leit hon geton.”’ 


Da sprach der kunig: “die bet, die du host gegert, 
Esther, vil liebe kunigin min, die soltu sin gewert; 
sie soln die loub hon vun mir.” 
da besameltn sich die judn ein gross her. 


Ouch an dem vierzéhndn tag in adar 
da sameltn sich die judn aber dar. 
es was aso beschert, ds ir find muosstn biickn; 
wo sie sie sahn, sie begunden in nach zu riickn. 


Die judn ar sluogn in der stat Susan 
aber irer find dri hundrt man; 
in andrn landn wordn die heidn ar slagen 
fiinf un’ s6bnzik tounsnt man, vr war ich iuch ds sagen. 


Die judn woltn irer find guot nit nemen, 
ds man nit solt sprechn, sie hetn es des guots halbn 
tuon remen. 
an dem dri zéhndn tag in adar 
die judn rachn sich an irn findn gar. 


Sie begiinnen gross wirtschaft un’ steltn fréud vil, 
un’ al ir soreg vun irm herzen viel. 
diese geschicniss schreib Mordechai in ein plat 
un’ sant die brief in ein ieklich stat. 


Er gebot in zu tun an dem tag gross hochzit: 
—ds hon mir geton bis an hiut— 
man sol des tages fréud hon un’ vol (!) trinkn schon 
un’ wol essn got zu ern un’ zu lon. 


Ds solt ir nit vr gessn die wil ir hat ds leben: 
alr lei gobn sol ieklichr sinem geseln sendn un’ dem ar- 
men fur sin purim geben. 
da antphingn die judn ff sich, ds sie ds woltn ton, 
darum wert purim numr mén ab gon. 


Da antphingn sie af sich un’ ir gesleht, 
ds soln die judn umr mén tun gar reht, 
wen Haman einen boesn rot gedoht, 
da macht got, ds es an im ward groht. 


Uf sin héubt ward sin eigerat (!) ar gangen, 
ds er un’ al sin kindr wordn gehangen. 
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1485 ds gorol, ds er warf, ds was sin un gewin, 
darum heisst diesr tag purim. 


Da Esther seit, wie nah(e)t mir Mordechai was, 
des geschach im un’ andrn judn as dr bass. 
diese réd vun diese brief habn sie gesprochn: 
1490 ‘‘wie mir wordn ar loest un’ an unsrn findn gerochn, 


Darum soln mir diesn tag fastn un’ fiern 
vun mand zu mand, vun jar zu jarn; 


darum sol ein ieklich jud tun purim sin reht 
un’ frolich sin mit sinem gesleht. 


1495 Un’ in ieklichm lant un’ in ieklichr stat 
soln sie sich fréuen un’ essn un’ trinkn gar sat.”’ 
Esther, die kunigin, die beschied diesn brief un’ in 
selbrt ds schreib, 
it M lechai ri > ++ > mroca bleil 
mit Jviordechnai rat es nit untr wegen DielD. 


Sie antphing die judn, ds sie warn fro 
1500 un’ steltn gross wirtschaft un’ taeten also. 
da s(e)tzt der kunig Ahasveros zins uber al ds lant, 
wen guots vil was im gangen {fis der hant. 
(433b) Die sterk, die er beging, un’ die tugent, die an im 
was, 
die ist noch geschribn zu Madai un’ zu Paras. 
wen Mordechai hat fréud genuok, 
wen er den pris vun vur alln fiirstn truog. 


+ 
on 
© 
ui 


Er geschuof der judischheit vil guot gemach, 
wen er geren ir fréud un’ ir genad sach. 
der uns ds liet hot vollen broht, 
1510 als er es vun der schrift hot ar doht, 


Er ist menich man wol bekant, 
Eisek der schribr ist er genant. 
der den judn gab ds himls brot, 
der muoss uns helfn dis al unsr not 
1515 un’ muoss uns zu trost kummen ubr al ds lant, 
nun spreht amen al samnt. 


1485 f. goral, lot. Because of the casting of lots the day is called ‘purim,’ 
which means ‘lots.’ 

1486. purim means ‘lots.’ 

1487. mir is no doubt a mistake for ir. 

1504. Madai, Media; Paras, Persia. 

















ibbur, leap-year. 
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Selik die Megila. 


Die megilla hot ein end, 
got uns maschiach bald send. 
am fritag, eht un’ zwenzik tag in dem erstn adar, 
den es is eben gewesn ds jar ibbur, 
im jar da mir zéln dri hundrt un’ vier, 
got jithbarech helf uns dis dem galuth bald un’ schier. 
Amen 


selik, end of. 1518. mashiach, Messiah. 
The Jewish calendar has thirteen months in such 
a year; the twelfth is then called the First Adar and the thirteenth 


the Second Adar. 


— 
mu 
Nm NM 
Ne 





i.e., (5)304 of the era of Creation = 1544 of the Christian era. 
yithbarech, blessed be He. Galuth, exile. 
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THE GLOSSES TO SPENSER’S “SHEPHEARDES 
CALENDER” 


During the later sixteenth century, the vocabulary of 
modern literary English was in the making; the contributors 
to Tottel’s Miscellany, the Euphuists, the University wits, and, 
second only to Shakespeare, Edmund Spenser, were paramount, 
determining forces. Spenser’s diction has been an influence 
upon English poetry from the two Fletchers down through 
Keats and William Morris. It has, moreover, been the subject 
of comment for over two hundred years, and of scholarly debate 
for several generations.' Dryden, for instance, imputed its un- 
wonted character to the influence of “‘our northern dialect.” 
Pope disapproved the poet’s imitating the Doric of Theocritus 

“old English and country phrases.’’ Cidbber’s Lives objected 
to the obsolete expressions; Whitehead’s Charge to the Poets 
referred to “each quaint old word that scarce Eliza knew’’; 
Warton’s Observations gave a whole section to the diction of 


the Faerie Queene; and Dr. Johnson raised his voice against the 


‘ 
crabbed archaisms, especially in the November Eclogue of 
The Shepheardes Calender. 

Indeed, The Shepheardes Calender has become the centre 
of the discussion in modern scholarship, partly because it seems 
to be the immediate source of the archaisms of the Faerie 
Queene, and partly because it presents the problem in a particu- 


larly acute form. The glosses of “E. K.’’, moreover, lend a 
considerable interest as at once illuminating and beclouding 
the problem. At least two significant opinions have been put 
forth as to the nature and origin of this body of vocabulary. 
Grosart, in his edition of Spenser’s Works, ascribes it to Lan- 
castrine dialect, bases his statement upon a list of alleged Lan- 
castrinisms, and proceeds to build upon it a proof that Spenser’s 
wooing of Rosalind, “‘the widowes daughter of the glenne,”’ 
took place in north-east Lancashire.* Grosart has been very 
widely accepted, apparently without verification; but at least two 


1 The general influence has been traced in Cory’s Critics of Edmund Spen- 
ser, Univ. of Cal. Publ. II, No. 2. The examples cited are taken from pp. 130 
et seq., pp. 152 et seq. etc. 
2 Spenser’s Works, Grosart ed., I, 408 et seq. 
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recent scholars have utterly rejected his theory. Long shows 
that many of Grosart’s ‘“‘Lancastrine’”’ words occur in dialects 
outside of Lancashire, and that many more Spenser probably 
’ took from Middle English or Middle Scots.* Long demolishes 
Grosart’s argument; but he does not seem convincing in his 
effort to substitute Cambridge for Lancashire. Higginson 
accepts and elaborates both the destructive and the con- 
structive arguments of Long.‘ Neither of these scholars seems 
to have studied the language of the poem either independently 
or completely. Long simply refuted the essentially Lancastrine 
character of the words beginning with A and B in Grosart’s 
list; and Higginson added little of consequence. The field, 
therefore seems clear for a fresh study of the sources of Spenser’s 
diction. 

Such a study, moreover, is of value, not only as determining 
possible literary or dialectical elements in the vocabulary of 
Spenser and of the poets that have followed him, but also as 
throwing light on another vexed question of Spenserian scholar- 
ship: who was the actual author of the glosses? They are 
apparently by “E. K.’’, initials usually identified, plausibly 
enough, with one Edward Kirke, a Londoner who was a student 
at Cambridge with Spenser. Uhlemann followed by Sommer 
ad Rhys, set forth the theory, however, that Spenser himself 
composed the glosses, and Uhlemann explained the errors in 
| them as due to lapse of memory. Fletcher suggests a compro- 

mise theory that Spenser revised a part of E. K’s work;* and 





Higginson thinks that, if so, the revision must have been very 
cursory and incomplete;’ but many of the examples which he 
points out as errors in glossing, are sufficiently defensible to 
cast doubt on his results; and one has no reason to know that 
| his investigation was either complete or thorough. 


‘ * Anglia, XXXI, 86 et seq. 

4 Spenser's Shepherd's Calender by J. J. Higginson, Col. Univ. dissert., 
N. Y., 1912, pp. 289 et seq. G. C. Moore Smith, in reviewing Higginson (Mod. 
4 Lang. Rev., TX, 394) questions Spenser’s Cambridge residence at this period. 
He thinks that Spenser was probably in the North of England—but not neces- 
sarily in Lancashire. His comment seems judicious. 

5 For a fuller history of this discussion, see Higginson, pp. 165 et seq. 

*M. L. N., 330 et seq. 
? Higginson, pp. 173 et seq. 
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The subject, therefore, gives double promise of bearing 
fruit. It remains to set the problem squarely before us, to 
survey the data in detail, and ¢o draw whatever conclusions 
seem just. Herford, to be sure, has examined the phonology and 
grammar of various archaic forms, and shows them of M. E. 
descent, but widely scattered in dialect. His discussion of the 
vocalulary, however, antedates most of the volumes of The 
New English Dictionary and of the English Dialect Dictionary, 
and so is based upon no very certain criterion. His work, 
moreover, is far from complete. 

The words of The Shepheardes Calender can be divided up- 
on a fairly logical basis. The presence of the glosses give 
obvious proof that many of the expressions were uncommon or 
unknown to Spenser’s contemporaries. There are, however, a 
numbers of words quite as strange to us, or quite as curiously 
contorted, which the glosses do not contain. These, we may 
infer, were in literary or at least colloquial use in Elizabethan 
English, and would belong to that general subject rather than 
to the particular matter of Spenser’s individual diction.® 
Rather is the present study interested in the words that Spenser 
himself either rescued from obsolescence or disuse, or borrowed 
from an English dialect or a foreign language, or coined outright 
by his own imprimatur. Beside actual definitions of words, 
the glosses contain notes, often gratuitous, on allusions in the 
text, on the interpretation of tropes, on biographical or pseudo- 
biographical matters related to the author or to the characters 
in the eclogues. This material has already received fairly 
extensive (if not always judicious) comment; and it is no direct 
concern of the present study. The glosses then, purely as 
lexicographical phenomena, are the field of this investigation 

The first problem is to trace as definitely as possible 
the sources of the words defined in the glosses, in the sense as 
there defined. Many of Spenser’s words are of obvious Middle 
English origin; and it is generally agreed that Spenser read 
Chaucer, Gower, Lydgate, and other early writers: it seems 


8C. H. Herford, Spenser’s Shepherd’s Calender, London, 1897, p. liii et 
seq. 

*N.E.D., the Concordance to Shakespeare, and other works of the sort 
make it quite possible to separate these two classes from one another—in so far 
as the Elizabethans themselves drew any such distinction. 
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wise, therefore, to begin by testing all the words in the sense 
given in the glosses for a probable Middle English origin.” 
The following belong to this class: *Accloieth (II)," *accoied 
(II), alegg (III), als (VII), *assotte (III),"* attempred to (IV), 
*avail (I), aye (II), beere (XI), *belt (II), bett (VII), bevie (IV), 
bidde her (IX), brace (IX), breeme (II & XII), buxome (IX), 
carven (IX), a caytive courage (X), chaplet (VIII), comete 
(XII), conteck (V & IX), corbe (II), couthe (I), deffly (IV), 
deigne (XII), *dell (III), dempt (VIII), *doome (VIII), eare 
(XII), elde (II), embellish (II & IV), *emprise (IX), enaunter 
(II, V & IX), enchased (VIII), *encheason (V & IX), engrained 
(II), *ever among (XII), ethe (IX), flouret (II & XI), *foeman 
(II), fon (II), forestall (V), *forlorne (IV), *for thy (III), 
galage (II & IX), gang (III & IX), *glee (II, V & XII), *gryge 
(VIII), guerdon (XI), han (V)," herie (II & XI), kene (II), 
*kenne (IV & IX), *laye (IV), *leefe (IX), lorn (IX), lere (V), 
liggen (V),!lowted (VII), lythe (II), make (IV & V1), measured 
(IX), medled (IV & V), *meriment (IV), *mirke (IX), *miswent 
(VIII), neighbour towne (I)," nis (VI), nought seemeth (V), 
nould, (II), overwent (III)," peregall (VIII), *peeres (VI & XIT) 


10 V.E.D. was used to make the test; for the few letters that are not yet 
published, Stratmann’s Dictionary, Skeat’s glossary to Chaucer, his glossary 
to Piers Plowman, Macaulay’s to Gower etc. were called into use. Of course, 
Spenser’s spellings are sometimes at variance with the Middle English forms; 
but this has been ignored except in so far as it seemed to involve a difference of 
pronunciation. The Roman numerals refer to the gloss in which the word 
occurs. Comparison of text and gloss has shown that in almost every case the 
gloss was probably correct. Exceptions will be noted. 

11 Sometimes, as in this case, I have not been able to find the word in the 
exact sense indicated by “E. K.”; but, if the difference seems accountable on 
tropical grounds, I have let the matter go. Rhyme-words are noted with an 
asterisk. 

2 T do not find the first meaning, “plucked down.” 

18 “FE. K.”” commonly defines a participle by an infinitive. 

14 Sometimes the form or inflection of a word suggests a particular dialect. 
The -ie of herie, for instance, Spenser must have picked up from some writer of 
Southern or more especially Kentish dialect, where the old termination 
remained from Old English weak verbs of the second class. Han, on the other 
hand, suggests Midland. 

6 Seemingly this was, or at least came, into fairly common use in Eliza- 
bethan literature. See Herford, lx. 

6 See Overwend. 
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pent (X),'? queint (X), *queme (V), rafte (VIII), *recks (VII), 
*sere (I), sicker (II), sibbe (V), *soote (IV), *sourse (V & X]1), 
souvenance (V & XI),'® sterne strife (II), *surquedrie (II), 
*swaine (III), *swinke (V & VII), *syte (VI), sythe (1), thilke 
(V), tottie (II), tressed locks (IV), *trode (IX), *uncouthe (IX). 
unnethes (I), *virelaies (XI), wast of (XI), welked (XI), 
whilome (VIII & X), wisaMs (VII), *wroken (III), *yblent 
(IV), *yfere (IV), *of yore (VII). 

The words in the foregoing list seem to have been correctly 
glossed; for E. K’s meanings, in the first place, jibe with the 
text, and, in the second place, the words appear with the same 
meaning in a body of literature from which Spenser could ’ 





easily have culled them. The rather large number that were 
used for the rhyme, suggests that the young poet used his 
archaism to help him over the technical difficulties of English 
verse, and goes to support the theory that the poem was, as 
much as anything, an exercise in versification. The foregoing 
includes the words that Spenser probably drew from the Middle 
English. The following words are somewhat uncommon in 
Middle English; and, as they all exist in modern dialects, 
Spenser is at least as likely to have taken them from the dialects 
of his own day. Few of them are localized in a single country, 
such as Lancashire; but the vast majority of them are current 
in the northern part of England, and most of those are limited 
to the northern part.’ Words that are not localized in the 
north will be specially noted. Behight (IV),”° *belive (IX), 
bestadde (VIII), *borrowe (V), *carke (XJ), chaffred (IX), 

17 Spelled “‘pend”’ in the text. E. K.’s spellings often differ from those in the 
text; but the differences do not seem in any way significant. 

18 V.E.D. suggests that “here as often,’’ Caxton seems to be the source of 
Spenser’s meaning. Spenser, however, could have gotten the word from 
Chaucer. See Skeat’s glossary. . 

19The only guide for Elizabethan dialects is Wright’s English Dialect 
Dictionary. Of course, it pretends to cover only the nineteenth century; but 
dialects are conservative as the persistence of M.E. forms in them attest; and 
it is fairly safe to suppose that a modern dialect form existed in Spenser’s time, 
especially if either we know it existed in M.E., or we can find no other source 
for Spenser’s use of it. 

2 Listed in N.E£.D. as an “improper use by archaists of the 16th and 17th 
centuries.” D.D. gives it as n. Yorks. Spenser seems, then, to have taken it 
almost certainly from dia.ect. 

* It appears in Derby and Kent as well as Scots. and Yorks. 
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*cragge (II & IX), *dight (IV), ecked (IX), *fayne (V), fay- 
tours (V), gars (IV), glitterand (VII), *greete (IV & VIII),” 
hale (VII), *heame (XI),¥ hent (II), *herse (XI), inly ([X),* 
kirke (V),* *latched (IIT), *levin (VII),* *loorde (VII), melling 
(VII), *meynt (VII & XI), mister (CX), narre (VII), *nye (V),?" 
*poynte of worthy wite (VI), *quell (III),* sam (V), *shene 
(XI), sike mister men (VII), sneb (II),?° *steven (IX), stounds 
(V), *stoure (1),?* *tene (XI) ,5°tydes (X),*' wae (IX), warke (V), 
weetelesse (VII)? welkin (III & IX), wightly (IX), wite the 
witelesse (VIII), wonne (II & IX), wracke (II),” wyten (V), 
yode (V). 

All of the words listed up to this point undoubtedly existed 
in Middle English; and assuredly the old authors were for 
Spenser a very mine of verbal curiosities. Of the words that 
remain—unless they were either miss-glossed by E. K. or over- 
looked by N. E. D.—none can have had a Middle English origin. 
Of these, two or three seem to have come either from Middle 
Scots literature*® or else Scots or North English dialects of 
Spenser’s own day: May (XI) is a fairly certain example. 
Warre (IX) and welter (VII) may also ogcur in Middle English: 
it will be difficult to ascertain until either N. E. D. publishes 
the volume on W or until someone compiles a M. E. dictionary 
more dependable than Stratmann. 


* The sense in the gloss does not fit the text very well. N.E.D., as usual, 
accepts the gloss; and, as I have been able to find no literary or dialectical mean- 
ing that fits the text better, I give it at leAst provisional acceptance. 

% Characteristically Yorks., E. K. calls it ““Northerly’’; this suggests that 
he did not use “Northerly” in general to refer to Cambridge, as Long would have 
us suppose. 

** The meaning in the gloss fits the text only fairly well. 

% D.D. lists it in Derby, Lincoln and Devon as well as the North. 

% Characteristically Scotch dialect. 

27 Midland as well as Northern. 

*8 Widely diffused over England. 

2® Seemingly inaccurate glossing that may be due simply to carelessness. 

30 Midland as well as Northern. 

8! Widely diffused. The sense of “seasons” is probably merely. tropical 
in any case. 

® Listed in Scot. Oxf. Brks. Dor. and Dev. 

% Jamieson’s Dictionary and more especially the glossaries in Gregory 
Smith’s Specimens, and in the standard editions of Douglas, Barbour and 
Dunbar, have served as tests. 
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Spenser, however, was by no means the only archaist of the 
period; and it is not surprising that, in his borrowings, he hit 
upon a number of the pseudo-archaisms and coinages of his 
fellow-craftsmen. The following words do not appear in M. 
E., but were used by sixteenth century authors previous to the 
publication of the Calender in 1579. Some of them seem to have 
had a Romance origin, and some may have been dialectic; but 
Spenser probably took them from their immediate source. 
*Adawed (II), *ascaunce (III),™ *borrell (VII), chamfred (II), 
entrailed (VIII), *grosse (IX), reliven not (XI), surly (VII), 
venteth (II). Significantly enough, half of these are used for 
rhyme-words. The Elizabethans had good reason to realize 
the difficulties of English rhyme as compared with the Italian 
which they were so commonly imitating. 

Perhaps under the influence of the Classical and Romance 
authors whom he was closely following in his eclogues, Spenser 
seems to have been responsible for several new loan-words from 
French, Latin, and Italian, or at least, loan-words in new mean- 
ings. “Overture (VII) is from the French; N. E. D. suggests 
that *stank (IX) is from the Italian, and that *crumenal (IX), 
*tinct (XI) and *dismount (V) are from Classical or Vulgar Latin. 
Again, it is interesting to note that the rhyme seems to have 
forced Spenser to the use of these words. The case of “tinct” 
is fairly clear: Spenser was bound at once by the difficult 
rhyme of “extinct” and by his almost literal translation of the 
passage from Marot.* The unwonted word is not necessarily 
borrowed from or even suggested by the earlier poet; but the 
closeness of his imitations must at times have put Spenser hard 
to it for rhyme and meter. 

The lists of words already given that might come from 
dialect on the one hand, or Middle English or Middle Scots on 
the other, suggests the possibility of a considerable dialectical 
influence. Of course, most of the dialect-words of Spenser’s 


*% As Skeat’s gloss shows, Chaucer regularly used this word to mean, as 
if, but the 1598 Chaucer, edited by Speght, gives aside also. This sense must 
have been gleaned either from a misinterpretation of Chaucer or from some 
pseudo-Chaucerian poems in the volume. Of course, Spenser could not have 
used this edition; and none of the earlier ones were glossed; but he may have 
mis-read the passage, just as Speght did in the 1598 ed. 


*® See Reissert in Anglia, IX, 213. 
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day occurred in the same locality in the Middle English period. 
There seems to have been, however, a considerable number of 
of new words or variants of old words that Spenser introduced 
into the language; and, as they exist in modern dialects, in the 
form and meaning which he used, it is a fairly safe assumption 
that they have come down to us in the dialect from his day, 
and that the dialect is the source from which he took them. 
The following words, I have been unable to find in literary. use 
before 1579; they all appear in dialects; and the larger number 
are definitely localized in Yorkshire or at least the North of 
England. Busket.(V),* cosset (XI),°7 dapper (X), in derring 
do (X),*° frowye (VII), gate (V),®* ligge so layde (X), ronts (II), 
*spell (III),*° sperre the gate (V),*! *state (IX), *weanell waste 
(IX), *wimble (III). ° 

This list of unquestionable dialect words, contains only two 
East Anglian expressions, cosset and weanell waste; and the 
latter of these is used by Spenser very curiously. E. K. glosses 
the phrase as “‘a weaned youngling”’; but wemnell in itself means 
a weaned calf; and waste or waster, a thin calf: the combination 
therefore can hardly be said to fit either sense or syntax very 
well. If Spenser were composing his dialect eclogues at Cam- 
bridge, as Long and Higginson suggest, he would probably, in 
the first place, have used a much larger proportion of East 
Anglian, rather than so may Northern words; and, in the 
second place, what he did use, would probaby have been more 
accurate.“ Long’s argument, moreover, that he could have 


%* N.E.D. gives only Spenser’s use, and suggests an origin either in Fr. 
bosquet, or a compound of busk (var. of bush) -+-et (demin.); but E.D.D. gives 
the exact sense and spelling in Yorks. dialect. 

37 East Anglian and Southern dialect. 

38 Derring is in good ME. use. N.E.D. suggests that do arose from an 
erroneous resolution of ado; E.D.D., however, gives a Northern and Midland 
dialect do, in Spenser’s sense. 

88 Occurs in Scots (See Jamieson), and is the phonological variant of goat 
that one would expect in any Northern dialect. 

#© Appears as “verse” in ME.; as “charm” in Yorks. dialect. 

“\ Midland as weli as Northern. 

* Spenser seems to have mistaken the East Anglian noun wenmnel for the 
participial adjective weaned. Waste is also East Anglian. 

* This suggests the parallel situation in the dialect-problem connected 
with the ascription of Gammar Gurtons Needle to Stevenson. See Camb. Hist., 
VI, 296-7 and bibliog. 
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picked up the Northern forms among students in the University, 
is not quite convincing: Spenser could of course, have caught 
the phonological turn of their accent; but whether he would 
have learned such homely and country phrases, in an environ- 
ment where neither he nor the Northerners would have had 
much occasion to use them, is a matter of question. At least, 
it is certain that almost all the words that he surely took from 
dialect, and most of those that he may have taken, are fairly 
well localized in one or more of the Northern shires. 

There are a few words from various sources, curiously shifted 
from their normal form or meaning. Sometimes the change 
seems to be only tropical in nature; and the note in the gloss 
seems rather the explanation of a metaphor than the definition 
of a new meaning of the word. Her peeced pineons (X), 
orphans (V), a thrilling throb (V), well-thewed (II), with cakes 
(XI), wounds (II), probably belong to this class, which were 
excluded from discussion at beginning of the present study. 
Spenser’s use of archaisms to help his rhyme has already been 
suggested; and there is an interesting group that seems to have 
been shifted in sound or in sense, apparently for the sake of 
rhyming. *Astert (XI) seems to bea variant of Middle English 


; 


astart, to rhyme with expert.“ *Bent (IX) has no apparent 


dialectical or archaic origin; it is probably either elliptical for 
obedient, or tropical, as in the phrase, bent to one’s will. *Be- 
tight (XI) seems to be a variant past participle for Middle 
English betide: in Mother Hubbard’s Tale (39), he uses the 
regular weak form betided.“ *Bynempt (X1), is, in like fashion, 
a coined past tense of Middle English bename to rhyme with 
contempt; and the sense also seems somewhat forced. *Byn- 
empte (VII) is the same form used in a rather more accurate 
sense, but rhyming rather badly with ypeni. *Clincke (V) 
seems to come from the Lancastrine click with a gratuitous 
N either by analogy with the clink of Northern dialect, or 


“Some editions of the gloss give it as astart. See the variants listed in 
Grosart’s notes, IT, 269, line 99. 

“ Chaucer uses a preterit singular bdefit and a past participle detii, both 
marked short by Stratmann. To make his rhyme with light and height, Spenser 
had to unvoice the D of the past participle—or perhaps he confused it with the 
preterit—and lengthen the I. These reasons seem to account for his strange 
spelling. 
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merely for the sake of rhyme. *Dreriment (XI) was probably 
coined by analogy with merriment to rhyme with it. *Fore- 
wente (VII) is a rather complex case: as a past participle 
form, it cannot be correctly adduced from go or (be-) forego; 
and, if one takes it from the Middle English forewend, it should 
mean incline or dispose rather than go before. Spenser, for his 
rhyme, seems to have formed a new forewend by re-composition 
with the Middle English verb, wende, to turn or go. *Gryde 
(II & VIII) is given by Herford and N. E. D. as a Spenserian 
metathesis of gird, in spite of the fact that E. K. refers the form, 
quite correctly, to Lydgate. The intransitive sense, however, 
seems to be Spenserian. *Lorrell (VII) is apparently a coined 
variant of losell, a Northern word which E. K. uses to define it 
in the gloss. *Men of the lay (V), for Jaymen, is curious. Lay 
is probably from Middle English /ay meaning /aw and so belief, 
faith. But clerks as well as laymen are Christians; and so the 
gloss seems to be based on an inaccuracy; or perhaps Spenser, 
driven by a refractory rhyme, fell back upon this tag, about the 
sense of which he was not quite certain. *Newell (V) looks 
like a French loan; but it is more probably either a variant of 
the East Anglian newelty or the survival of a rare Middle 
English form, mewell, listed in N. E. D. as occurring once before 
Spenser, in some songs and carols of the late fifteenth century. 
*Overhaile (I) to draw over, may very well be a variant of over- 
haul for the sake of rhyme. *An Ivie todde (ITI) is very puzzling. 
Herford gives no especial reason for listing it as dialectical. 
Skeat’s gloss to Chaucer suggests that yoie may be used for 
ground ivy; and, under éat, E. D. D. lists a possible variant tot 
meaning ‘‘a matted mass.’”’ I am inclined to think that Spenser 
used this Northern form, voicing the T into a D for the sake of 
his rhyme. There are beside these rhyme-words, at least two 
probable variants for meter. But if (VIII) commonly means 
unless in Middle English; but the difficult stichomythia of the 
passage apparently forced Spenser to use it in the dubious sense 
of not unless, which E. K. puts into the gloss. *Gree (VII) 
is probably an aphetic form of degree, although E. D. D. suggests 
with some plausibility that it either may come from the French 
gré, or be a variant of a Scotch dialect word. At times, Spenser 


“ Lydgate’s Chron. Troy, II, XIV. 
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may not have been certain what the right form actually was; 
but the number of cases inclines one to the opinion that he 
willfully varied sense, syntax, or pronunciation when the occa- 
sion suited. Rhyme must commonly have been the cause: 
about a hundred of the words under consideration in this paper 
are used at least once in rhyme. The twelve eclogues must 
have been difficult experiments for the young poet; and Spenser 
was no purist. 

The fact that Spenser was no purist is given particular point 
by a list of anomalous cases in which, through ignorance or 
caprice or for some technical reason not evident to the reader, 
he seems either to have coined a word or changed very consider- 
ably one that already existed. Some of these coinages seem to 
have a dialect source, and may have existed in Spenser’s 
day in the very form in which he used them; but, if they be 
coinages, they are most of them of little credit to the inventor, 
for only three or four have found a permanent place in the lan- 
guage. *Haske (XI), “a wicker fish-basket,’’ may be related 
to hassotk, as N. E. D. suggests; but I think it is more likely 
either a dialect word now obsolgte or a coinage of Spenser’s for 
rhyme. Beastlihead (V) will perhaps pass as the poctical 
brother of beastliness and beasthood. Bellibone (IV) may be 
either a variant of bonibel or a corruption of the French belle 
bonne or belle et bonne; in any case, it is not very happy. *Fore- 
haile (IX), I have not been able to find in N. E. D. or E. D. D. 
If overhaile“ is a corruption of overhaul, this may be a corruption 
of a lost dialect form of forehaul. E. K. glosses it as draw or 
distress; and the former meaing suggests haul; but distress 
seems to be the sense that serves bes* ‘n the text. Haydeguies 
(VI), glossed by E. K. as a “country danse or round,”’ is pro- 
bably an old dialect word. The original of the passage, which 
seems to be from Virgil, does not throw any light on the pro- 
blem.** Hereby there (IX) for here and there, seems to have no 
reason for existence except Spenser’s sheer delight in the pseudo- 
antique. Hidder and shidder (IX), Herford assigns to Northern 
dialect: I have not found either form in E. D. D., and am 
inclined to think that Spenser simply added the dialectical 


 N.E.D. gives hale as the regular ME. spelling of haul; and Douglas uses 
ourhaill, to cover, in King Hart, Gregory Smith’s Specimens, 52, 1. 16. 
48 See Reissert in Anglia, IX, 215 n. 
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-er Aural to he and she in order to form collective nouns. *To 
holden chatt (VII) is a clear enough expression which Spenser 
seems to have coined for the sake of his rhyme. *Jouisaunce 
(XT) is a convenient invention, probably to escape the difficult 
feminine rhyme of joyance. Kidst (XII) may come from either 
a Middle English kith or a dialectical kythe; but both of these are 
properly used only in an intransitive or in a causative sense. 
Lambkins (XII) is one of the few coinages that has justified it- 
self; it is an obvious case of a noun p!"s the diminutive -kin. 
*Overgrast (IX) is an obvious enough coinage, partly, one may 
suppose, for the sake of rhyme. Slfole (V) meaning a large 
number, especially of fish, is a word common enough in English 
since 1579, but seemingly never used before that date. N.E. D. 
suggests an origin in Frisian, Dutch or Flemish, where the word 
appeared as skél, school etc. The active communication 
Elizabeth’s reign between the Low Countries and England 
brought in numerous nautical terms of which this was doubtless 
one.*? Underfonge (V1), meaning to undermine or deceive 
may be related to Middle English underfon to seize or receive; 
but the meanings do not synchronize, and the ge must be 
accounted for by some analogy. It appears in Havelok, line 
115, as perceive; the sense may have been extended to deceive; 
or, what is more probable, Spenser, led on by a false etymology, 
may have mis-read his Middle English. Speght’s Chaucer 
(1598) glosses underfongen as take in hand. Speght, then, 
understood at least one sense of the word correctly, but Spenser 
probably did not. Vetchie (IX) is a variant, perhaps a deminu- 
tive, of Middle English vetch. E.D.D. does not give the form; 
but it may have existed in some obsolete dialectical expression. 
In the foregoing list of words, the glossing seems to be correct; 
and we must suppose either that the words were more common 
than the records would have us suppose, or that E. K. was rather 
lucky in guessing the sense from the context, or that Spenser 
had a considerable hand in the glossing. The last supposition 


49 See Kluge in Paul’s Grundriss, I, 792; and Skeat’s Princ. of Etymology, 
I, 485. This word (shole) does not appear in Baret’s Alvearie, 1573. So far as 
I have been able to test, E. K. does not seem to have used the contemporary 
word-glosses of the day; for the purpose of most of them is to give the equivalent 
for common words in other languages. N.E.D. is not a safe criterion for uses 
in these glosses as Wiener points out, M.L.N., XI. 176. 
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would seem the most plausible, were it not for E. K’s seeming 
errors; and these are no less widely distributed than the list 
of lucky guesses just rehearsed. 

Several possible errors of E. K. have already been noted 
but the following seem the chief cases. The matter, however, is 
very difficult to determine; for we have only the text and the 
not-always-certain test of etymology to guide us; and, even if 
an error is made, it is often hard to tell whether Spenser might 
not have made it through ignorance or carelessness himself. 
*Aequipage (X) may according to both text and etymology, 
mean retinue, style, attire, or military accoutrements; but it can 
hardly mean, as E. K. glosses it, order. *Chevisaunce (V) is 
glossed with various and confused meanings;®® and E. K. does 
not seem to know which one applies in the present instance; 
or perhaps he is simply indulging in another gratutious note. 
Cremosin Coronet (IV) is not explained at all by the gloss. 
Cremosin is a Middle English form of crimson; and F. K.’S 
comment, ‘He deviseth her crown to be of the finest and most 
delicate flowers,’ either mis-defines ‘‘crimosin,”’ or else refers 
to the lines of the poem which follow the two words quoted in 
the gloss. In the former case, it is clearly mis-glossing; in the 
the latter, it is merely tautological. *Frenne (IV) is defined as 
stranger in the gloss, probably correctly; but E. K.’s remark 


that it was first used poetically and then used for foreign, is of 
dubious meaning and accuracy. Spenser, in fact, probably got 
it from the North English dialect fren; or it may possibly be, 


as N. E. D. suggests, a corruption of Middle English fremd 
or frend. On the other hand, Spenser might not have remem- 
bered where he picked up the word; and he certainly made errors 
of etymology quite as bad as this in his Present State of Ireland. 
Again the case is not certain. *Glen (IV), however, as N. E. 
D. notes, is unquestionably a mistake of the gloss: the sense 
‘‘a country hamlet”’ is possible enough in the text; but this is 
the only case of the word in this sense recorded in literature or 
dialect. But Spenser is as liable to have made it himself, as 
E. K; and I am inclined to suppose it, whosever the respon- 
sibility, a careless mistake or possibly an intentional error 


I 


6° V.E.D. discusses the confusion of chevisaunce with chevance, chivalry, 
chevauchee, etc. 
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designed to cover the somewhat too definitely Northern sug- 
gestion of glen. Inly (V) is glossed by E. K., entirely; and, 
when it occurs in the September gloss, he refers to it, “inwardly, 
aforesaid.”’ IJmnwardly is unquestionably the meaning of the 
word and unquestionably the meaning of the September, and 
possibly that of the May, text. The sense given in the May 
gloss, moreover, seems to be unique in literature. It seems, 
then, that in the May gloss, E. K. misunderstood Spenser’s 
text, and put down an impossible meaning for inly. But on the 
other hand, why should he have put down a wrong meaning for 
a simple word so obviously used? The mistake looks rather 
like an error of sheer carelessness; and carelessness might be 
due as probably to Spenser as to E. K. *Miscreaunce (V) may 
be wrong. Disbelief and the dispair arising from it, are possible 
enough meanings in Middle English; but the text seems rather 
to call for the general modern sense of any evil action, a sense 
which was coming in at the time. Spenser, himself, however, 
might have made such an error, either from running over the 
text hurriedly or from putting down the meaning of the word 
without consulting the text: we must take care not to attri- 
bute to our Elizabethan ancestors the scientific exactitude 
which is supposed to be characteristic of our own age. Pousse 
(VIII) is defined as pease; and it usually had that meaning in 
Middle English; but the meaning fits the text very poorly. 
The North-English dialect senses of dirt or weeds seems much 
better; but again the mistake may have been one of sheer 
carelessness on Spenser’s part. Prevely or perte (IX), E. K. 
detines as openly, and adds a reference to Chaucer. The 
definition should, and obviously does, refer only io the last of 
the three words cited. The error is rather apparent than real. 
*Unkempt (XI), however, is a locus desperatus. E. K. suggests 
a Latin origin, which is quite plausible in view of the Latin 
incomptus. The Northern dialect unkempt, however. is a more 
probable source. Even if there is an error, on the other hand, 
Spenser, we know, was quite careless enough in his etymologies 
to have been guilty of it himself; and consequently, this is 
another of the words that seems to give an equivocal answer. 
*Yblent (IV) is perhaps the most exasperating of them all. 
E. K. notes after it in the gloss: ‘“Y is a poetical sddition, 
blent, blinded.’”’ An examination of Spenser’s use of the 
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y-prefix in The Shepeardes Calender, reveals the interesting fact 
that his twenty uses of it are all correct.*' On the other hand, 
however, this does not preclude the possibility that Spenser, 
writing of the old perfective prefix, in the réle of poet rather 
than scholar, might not have noted it merely as ‘‘a poetical 
addition’’—even though he knew quite well what its grammati- 
cal significance was. Blent seems to be a phonetie variant of 
Middle English d/ynt for the purposes of rhyme. 

The foregoing lists are intended to include all of the words 
which E. K. defines or etymologizes in his twelve glosses. It 
remains to discuss the bearing of the compilation upon several 
problems of Spenserian scholarship. Perhaps most fundamen- 
tal of these is the question as to how great a part Spenser had 
in the making of the gloss. The list of words taken from Middle 
English is extensive; and many of them are distinctly unusual:*? 
accloieth, accoied, assote, breeme, contek, corbe, and crags, to 
cite cases only from the first three letters of the alphabet. 
Of course the context would often help E. K. in his definitions; 
but one cannot imagine such a multitude of good guesses based 
on no previous knowledge of the word. Elizabethan annota- 
tors had no Stratmann’s Dictionary—incomplete as it is—nor 
any convenient glosses to Chaucer or Gower. Of course, some 
of the words may have lingered in Elizabethan speech; but the 
necessity of glossing shows that they must have been uncom- 
mon. If one imagines the youthful Spenser reading his Middle 
Eaglish poets and noting—mentally if not actually on paper— 
interesting and attractive words for future reference, one can 
understand how the author of the eclogues acquired such a 


5t Spenser’s knowledge of ME. grammar was not by any means vague. 
Y-, as the descendant of the OE. ge-, should be prefixed only to a past participle 
or to a verb that had it in OE. Nineteen of Spenser’s uses fall into the former 
case; ypent (I), ytorne (IV), yclad (V), ygoe (V), ytost (VI), ytake (VI), yclad 
(VID), ygirt (VII) ypent (VII), apaide (VIII), ywrought (VIII), ycrouned 
(VIII), yclad (X), ygoe (X), ystabled (XI), ygo (XI), ygoe (XI), yclad (XI), 
and ybent (XII). The other use is of the second sort; yshend as an infinitive 
from M. E. geshend. (See N.E.D., shend). His use of ywis (V) also, seems to 
be correct. In short, Spenser must have known what ge- signified; errors of this 
sort in The Faerie Queene, probably arise not so much from ignorance as from 
intentional neglect. 

® At any rate, they do not appear in either Emerson’s Reader or Skeat’s 
Havelok. 
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collection of recherché antiques; but the knowledge that a 
glossator must have had to foliow in his recondite footsteps, 
must indeed have been enormous. If the critics are right, as 
they probably are, in associating E. K. with Edward Kirke, 
but shortly out of college in 1579, and in supposing that the 
glosses were composed in the space of a few months, then E. K.’s 
ability to gloss so many words correctly, seems indeed sur- 
prising. Not only this, but also he knows with some accuracy ( 
whether a term is from Lydgate or Chaucer or Gower; and in 
one case, he actually traces two lines of the text quite correctly 
to a Chaucerian original. A knowledge of the loan-words 
from French, Italian and Latin, E. K. might easily have had 
without Spenser’s help; but the knowledge of dialect, especially 
of words that (at least in the nineteenth century) were localized 
in small districts, is again a significant matter; and even more 
significant are the words that Spenser shifted in form or mean- 
ing, or coined outright! That E. K., unaided, either knew or 
guessed correctly in the vast majority of these cases, surely 
passes belief. Of the ten possible examples of mis-glossing, 
all but two or three are quite uncertain; and the rest seem to 
be careless blunders, attributable quite as probably to Spenser 
as to E. K. In short, the evidence of the lexicography points 
to a very large share of Spenserian authorship of the glosses. 
E. K. may have added remarks of his own without Spenser’s 
oversight; but, I think, undoubtedly, Spenser inspired, if not 
actually wrote, most of the entries. 

The problem of dialect has already been answered by infer- 
ence. Unquestionably, there are a considerable number of 
words drawn from this source, most of them characteristically 
Northern. The paucity of East Anglian elements and the 
inaccuracy of their use suggests that Spenser was not writing 
anywhere in the vicinity of Cambridge; and the lack of Kentish 
expressions makes the Kentish localization of the eclogues a 
little incongruous to the student of linguistics. Spenser, 


53 Lines 39-40 of the February Eclogue are taken, as the gloss suggests, from 
Chaucer. They appear in The House of Fame, lines 1225-6. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the gloss misdirects the reader as to source: October, line 100, for example 
is not from Mantuan. See Mustard’s edition of Mantuan, Baltimore, 1911, p. 
50. But it is much easier to imagine Spenser’s making the slips than E. K.’s 
knowing the sources. 
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apparently, was picking up dialect from any source that came 
to hand; and, significantly enough, the origin of almost all of it, 
is the North of England.“ The modern distribution of these 
Northern dialect-words, as it appears in Wright’s Dictionary, 
is a little puzzling. Those that are found in Midland or in 
Scotch dialects, as well as in the North, are a matter of some 
difficulty; but there are a considerable number that seem to be 
localized in one county or section of the North. If these were 
all the same section, the matter would be easy; but they are 
rather scattered. Behight, and busket, for instance, seem to be 
Yorks.; borrowe, North Yorks.; greete and heame, Yorks.; and 
hent and inly, the same; levin seems to be characteristically 
Scotch dialect; meynt is from Cumberland; mister, from West 
Yorkshire; sam and sneb from York and Lancaster; welkin, 
Cumberland and Lancaster; and wracke comes down to us 
to-day, used only in Scotland and the South. These results, 
although they show the dialect to have been largely North- 
ern, do not support Grosart in being at all characteristically 
Lancastrine. If one dare draw any inference, it would seem 
that Yorkshire were the region where Spenser courted the fair 
Rosalind. If Cambridge University were the source of this 
diction, why did Spenser take it only from his Northern as- 
sociates; and, above all, why did he slight East Anglia which 
lay right at hand, and Kent, where a large part of his poem 
is supposed to be located? In short, Spenser was probably 
in the North at the time of writing; and whether Rosalind 
actually lived in a Yorkshire glen, or was a figment of the 
poet’s own fertile imagination—as were the heroines of so 
many sonnet-sequences of the day—the fact of Spenser’s 
Northern English, and the fact that E. K. knew it for ““North- 
erly’’ and so mentions it in the glosses, are, I think fairly 
indisputable. 

One or two further points are worth bringing out in connec- 
tion with this investigation. Spenser’s knowledge of Middle 
English seems to have been considerably wider and more 
accurate than many scholars, I think, have allowed: His 


* On the other hand, it must be admitted that the archaists of the period 
had rather a predelection for Northern dialect, and considered it especially 
poetical. 
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variations seem to be due, not so much to ignorance, as to 
malice aforethought; and, in the Faerie Queene, where the errors 
seem more numerous, the development of Spenser’s art at the 
expense of his archaistic bent, would largely account for them. 
He had a large and, on the whole, accurate Middle English 
vocabulary. He seems to have had some understanding of 
Chaucerian grammar, but probably little grasp of Middle 
English phonology and none of Middle English dialect distinc- 
tions. Spenser’s knowledge of Middle English, however, is a 
subject unto itself; and the present study cannot pretend to 
any positive statement except on the rather narrow basis of 
the words glossed by E. K. 

Spenser treats the sources of his diction, as he treats the 
sources of his ideas and images, unhampered by too precise a 
regard for the original. He shifts at will, sense, syntax and 
pronunciation, sometimes for his rhyme or meter, sometimes, 
apparently, from caprice or forgetfulness. The unfortunate 
result has often been that he has neither left a lucid text nor 
introduced a new word into the language. The gloss, more- 
over, is sometimes quite as much a problem as a help. Of 
course, one cannot apply to it the scientific standards of to-day; 
but it certainly seems to have been carelessly or hurriedly put 
together. Perhaps the publisher demanded it at the last 
minute because he feared the poems would not be understood 
without it. Perhaps Spenser considered it a piece of weari- 
some drudgery, slighted it accordingly, and finally turned it 
over to E. K. for completion. Such errors as the definition of 
glen as hamlet, even in the most obtuse editor, could result only 
from carelessness or haste—and E. K. was probably not obtuse, 

As the introduction to this study pointed out, Spenser’s 
influence upon the English vocabulary is of primary importance. 
His was a very different sort of thing from Lyly’s far-fetched 
Latinization, or the colloquial diction of Greene and Dekker, 
realistic, powerful, but not especially elegant. At its best, 
Spenser’s vocabulary is native wi®hout being commen, and 
elevated without being stilted: in short, the ideal poetic diction; 


% The fact that, independently, it would seem, of any publisher, Dreams 
was provided with a gloss makes this hypothesis dubious. See postscript to 
letter to Harvey, April, 1580. 
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and, as one of the chief makers of English poetic diction, Spenser 
has become famous for his “pure wells of English undefiled.”’ 
Some of his words passed in his own day into current speech— 
perhaps they would have done so even without his use—but the 
larger number of those that have found their way into the speech 
at all, have come in through the poetry of Keats, the Pre- 
Raphaelites and their fellows; and the glosses to The Shep- 
heardes Calender must be considered as a key, perhaps not to 
Spenser’s early biography, but at least to the well-spring of 
nineteenth century poetic diction—must be considered the 
instrument which rescued many quaint and suggestive phrases 
from Middle English and from dialect, and gave them a local 


habitation and a name in modern literary English. 
Joun W. DRAPER. 





Harvard University. 
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NOTES ON THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


One of the most important sources which the NED draws 
upon for exemplification of its word material is the treatise of 
WALTER DE BIBLESWORTH published as No. 10 in Thomas 
Wright’s first volume of Vocabularies, Liverpool 1857. It 
occupies pages 142-174 and is dated by Wright as belonging 
to the close of the 13th century. For all that the NED dates 
its quotations from this document occasionally either anterior 
1300 or circa 1300 or 13.. or 1325. The dating @ 1300 I find 
sub ankle, +alsene, apple (of the eye), balk sb II, bat sb', baldcoot, 
backbone, basket, barbican (!!!), +belag, belt sb*, clicket. 

The dating c 1300 I have noticed only sub measlings sb. pl. 
The dating /3.. sub ash sb' and rung sb 1 and 5. The dating 
1325 sub cleft, clift sb 2a and shinbone. The majority of quo- 
tations, however, exhibit the date c 1325. We may well ask, 
in the first place, why was Wright’s dating not accepted? In 
the second place, if there was good reason for deviating from 
Wright’s dating, why was the date c 1/325 not strictly adhered 
to? Thirdly, how could it happen that sub bardican the quo- 
tation dated a 1300 is attributed to W. de Biblesworth, when 
it is actually from John de Garlande? The wavering between 
five different datings is puzzling enough; still more puzzling is 
the wavering between no less than three different ways of 
stating the author’s name of the treatise. In three instances 
I find the name given as W[alter] de Bibbyswiorth]. So sub 
grice', gristle sb 2,loune v. W. de Biblesworth he is called sub 
awn‘, alder sb', ankle, apple 7, +alsene, backbone, bolting, breast- 
clout, brawn, calf*, clicket, cricket sb‘, dalk®, dough-rib, dwarf, 
+easle, elder sb', flax-boll, gossamer, +gound, goundy, goave v., 
gowpen, handwrist, hatchel v., hemp-seed, haw-tree, harts-tongue, 
+hayhove, hollin, house-wife, hurcheon. In the majority of quo- 
tations, however, which I have examined, about 70, the name 
is persistently given as W. de Bibbesworth, occasionally written 
all in capitals, BIBBESWORTH, and it is noteworthy that 
this occurs from “G” on down to the latest numbers of the 
NED issued. See sub green a., +greenhead, lea-land, knell 
sb B., kidney, kiln, maythen, mewt, measle sb, measlings, midred, 
mouldwarp, ouzel, over-lip, pin sb‘, plum-iree, potsherd, pease- 
rise, pease-straw, pock sb 2a, pick v. II 3 IIIb, quince, sheldrake, 
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shide sb., shin-bone, sleet v., slidding ppl. a., sliddery, sloe- 
thorn, shock sb', share sb*, shode, slaver sb', slaver v., slavering 
shoulder-bone, shoulder-blade, shadow, snipe sb, snivel v., smear 
sb 6, smeardock, smear-wort, sour-dock, +solwy a., shield- 
board 1., spiced, spindle, spire v.', stalk sb', starling, stark v., 
teal, thaw v., titmouse, tipping sb.', thill', thill-horse, thwittle 
sb, thunwong, tongue 14, top sb*, trough sb, tun sb. 

From the persistency with which in these instances the name 
is given as Walter de Bibbesworth it would seem fair to infer 
that the scholars who at present constitute the board of editors 
of the VED are in possession of information superior to that of 
Thomas Wright who, on the authority of MS. Arundel No. 220 

Prit. Mus.) and MS. Sloane No. 809, stated the author’s 
name was Walter de Biblesworth. It is fairly possible that 
Wright misread the name in both MSS. which according to him 
is exhibited in MS. Arundel as Sire Gauter de Bibelesworthe, 
in MS. Sloane as monsire Gauter de Biblesworde. If this is 
not the correct reading, we should be told so at the earliest 
opportunity. In the meanwhile I think it not amiss to repub- 
lish from Wright’s work the text of the introduction to the 
treatise. It is of great interest not only because it gives the 
name of the author, but tells us also who inspired him to write 
and what the purpose of his writing is. So far as I can see, 
what he actually offers falls short of his intentions: he is too 
much concerned about teaching the meaning of words of similar 
spelling to do much real teaching the young such knowledge 


of the elements as he professes. 


(INTRODUCTION MS. ARUNDEL No. 220) 
Le treytyz ke moun sire Gauter de Bibelesworthe fist & ma 
dame Dyonisie de Mounchensy pur aprise de langwage, ¢o est a 
saver, du primer temps ke homme nestra, ouweke trestut le 
langgage pur saver nurture en sa juvente; pur trestut le 
Fraunceys de sa neyssaunce, et de membres du corps, ouweke 
kauntke il apent dedans et deores; pus to le Fraunceys com il 
en court en age de husbonderie, cum pur arer, rebiner, waretter, 
semer, sarcher, syer, faucher, carier, batre, moudre, pestrer, 
breser, bracer, haute feste arayer; pus fot le Fraunsoys kaunt 
& espleyt de chas, cum de venerie, pescherie en viver ou en 
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estang, checune en sa nature, pus tot le Frauncoys des bestes 
et des oyseus, checune assembe par sa naturele aprise; pus tot 
le Fraunsoys de boys, prée, pasture, vergeyer, gardyn, curtilage, 
ouveke tot le Fraunsoys de flures et des frus ke il i sount. E 
tut issi troveret-vus tot le ordre en parler e respoundre ke 
checun gentyshomme covent saver; dount touzdis troverez-vus 
primes le Fraunsoys et pus le Engleys suaunt; e ke les enfauns 
pussunt saver les propretez des choses ke veyunt et kaunt 
dewunt dire moun et ma, soun et sa, le et la, moy et jo. 

(At the end of the treatise in MS. Sloane): 

Ici finist la Doctrine monsire GAUTER DE BYBLESWORDE. 

OE. *myllan; modern (obs.) English mulle. 

The first edition of Hall’s Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary 
contains on page 332a the following: “dpdmyldan wv. to come 
to light, appear, HGL. 463.”’ In the second edition this is 
changed to “‘%padmflan? to come to light, appear; HGL. 463 
(v. OEG 4784).”” While Hall thus recognizes the existence of 
an Old English double compound #p-d-mflan, the Supplement 
to B.-T. is not even ready to believe in the simple compound. 
For on page 36b sub 4-mylp the reader is referred to 4-liman, 
and sub d-liman we find the following: “I. to come forth bril- 
liantly:—Up dlfman emersisse (the passage is: Illaesa venus- 
tate virgines e thermis emersisse leguntur Ald. 68, 9). Hpt. 
Gl. 516, 52. (In An. Ox. 4784 the form is 4lfmdan. In two 
other glosses emergere is rendered by d@mflan (?419man):— 
Up amide emergeret (Si Homerus ab inferis emergeret Ald. 33, 
30), An. Ox. 2427. Up dmfilp emergat, Wrt. Voc. II. 143, 27). IT. 
To bring forth, shew forth:—Degrima rynas up 4l§mp aurora 
cursus provehit.v./iman.”’ Thatis to say, although the Supple- 
ment adds another instance! to the already brought forward one 
by Hall for his #p-4-mflan, it does not consider the authenticity 
of the word sufficiently established to give it a recognized place 
in the dictionary. I think Hall is to be :ccommended for his 
different attitude; for the idea cannot be entertained that mere 
scribal error is at the root of glossing emergeret by up amylde 
and emergat by upamylb. That there is an actual basis for such 


glossing is quite evident; the only doubt to be solved is whether 


1 It is from the Harl, MS 3376, printed in WW. 227 44-45 thus: Emergat, 
i. exsurgit, eleuat, exit, uenit, wp amylb. 



























Schlutter 


Hall has correctly inferred #pdémflan from the evidence pro- 
duced. If he had taken into consideration the following passage 
cited in the Catholicon Anglicum? from Trevisa’s translation 
(a? 1387) of Ranulphus Higden’s Polychronicon I. 63 14-15, 
he would have seen that #pdmyllan is the word to be posited. 
For “laterum saxa (sc. of Caspii montes) liquentibus inter se 
salis venis exundant humorem affluentem. Qui constrictus vi 
caloris velut in estivam glaciem corporatur”’ is rendered thus: 
In pe stdes of be hulles of Caspii salt veynes mulleb and woseth 
aute humors and moysture 1-dried and 1-clung by hete of be sonne. 
This passage seems to have escaped also the attention of the 
scholars editing the NED, since no verb mull(e) ‘to burst forth’ 
is booked, as far as I am aware. 
OE. éit= modern English ait 

The NED quotes sub ait' from C.D.IV. 211 the following 
passage: on mdden and on eyten, on waterin and on weren. This 
is from Kemble’s print of a late copy of a charter preserved in 
MS. Cott. Faust. A. III folio 104. <A facsimile of the original 
dated a* 1051-66 may be found in the Ordnance Survey Office 
Facsimiles of Anglo-Saxon Manuscripts, edited by M. Basevi 
Sanders, Southampton 1882, part 2, Westminster MSS. No. 10. 
The passage of which the above quotation is a part reads in full 
thus: 7 icc dnn p® Sce Peter JT pa gebrodra on westmynstre 
habban to heora bileofan  cétlif* stana mid bam landé steninga 
haga wid innon lundone. 7 fif 7 prittig hida sokne per té. mid 
ealli bam berwican pe tcc‘ habbe for minre sawle alesednysse in to 
pere halgan stowwe gegyfan. 7 elcc® bere pinga pe bar t6 mid 
rihte ge byrad én cyrcan TF on mylnan on wuda T on feldan. on 
lese JT on hede. on medi T on éiti. on weteri JT on wert. TF on 
ealli Pingt swa full TF swa ford swa hy onealditiman in to stana 
sokne geléd weron. odde me selfan fyrmest on handa stodan. 


? 1 regret being unable at present to say exactly where, my notes not being 
explicit on that point and no copy of the work being accessible to me here at 
Daytona Beach. Possibly it is under wose. 

* Sander’s transcript pe (!). 

* Sander’s transcript omits the accent. 

* Sander’s transcript Janda. 

®* Sanders’ transcript @lce. As Birch in his cartularium has been occasion- 
ally misled into accepting some of Sanders’ readings, I wish to draw especial 
attention to his discrepancies from the MSS. 
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From this passage of the original charter it is clear that we 
can safely assume the existence of an OE. éit (éget égit) by the 
side of the more usual gad, fg00 tgd ‘ait.’ OE. éit ‘ait’ is recorded 
neither in the supplement to B.-T. nor in the second edition of 
Hall’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, nor has the Supplement to 
Bosworth-Toller availed itself of the opportunity to draw upon 
the original charter for its first quotation for berewic which it 
instances from the later copy printed in Kemble’s Codex Diplo- 
maticus IV. 211. Observe also that the Supplement omits four 
words after habbe without indicating the omission by dots. 

Orto B. SCHLUTTER. 

Daytona Beach, Florida, February 1919. 


p.s. While I was waiting for the page proof of this article, the long delayed 
volumes of Anglia and Beiblatt (1916-1919) came to hand. I see by them 
that of my contributions sent to the Editor some have not been so fortunate 
as to reach the editor, others have. Among these I notice articles on such sub- 
jects as the probability of assuming a native origin for OE. scinn (dealt with 
in the July number of this Journal)* and the trustworthiness of statements in 
the NEC with regard to Walter de Biblesworth, which statements I have 
examined in the light of additional proof submitted in the above NOTES on 
the NED. Objectionsto my view on OE. scinn have been raised by E. Bjork- 
man in Beidlait of 1917, 314-15. My strictures of the reliability of the NED 
are referred to by W. Fischer in Beiblatt of March 1919, 63 in a way calculated 
to cause a wrong impression. Therefore I wish to state, I yield to none in the 
gratitude and admiration due to the stupendous work accomplished in the 
magnificent volumes of the NED. At the same time I believe it is the duty of 
the conscientious examiner to point out obvious shortcomings. What I have 
brought forward is only a sample of what I am prepared to show. As to 
Bjorkman’s objections, I expect, in a special article, to deal more fairly with 
them as he has dealt with my material. I regret to learn from Professor Liden 
that he has fallen a victim to the terrible scourge of influenza. 


O. B. S. 


*On page 376, line 7, from the bottom of this number read skinn instead 
of skin. 
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POPE’S BLANK VERSE EPIC 


I have often been impressed by the fact that Owen Ruffhead 
in his biography of Alexander Pope (1769) paid so much atten- 
tion to Pope’s plan for an epic poem to be entitled Brutus and 
written in blank verse. Having before him Pope’s autograph 
notes for the entire poem, Ruffhead deciphered them as best 
he was able and gave the public for the first time a fairly complete 
synopsis of the projected work. The difficulty of making such 
a synopsis must have been very great, for the notes are miser- 
ably arranged, with two or three parallel columns on the same 
page, the second column being in some cases an explanation of 
the first and in others a mere continuation; but Ruffhead 
succeeded in making out of the material before him a coherent 
plan which, I have no doubt, is fairly true to.Pope’s intention. 
As a sample of his accuracy in copying and expanding, I may 
quote a few of the most legible sentences in Pope’s MS exactly 
as they stand, and then give Ruffhead’s elaboration of them:— 

This he may tell his Council to encourage ’em to proceed. Yet y¥ continue 
afraid pleading ye example of Hercules for going no farther, ye Presumption of 
going beyond a God. He answers he was but a mortal like them, & if their 
Virtue were superior to his, they w“ be as much Gods as he Ye way is open to 
Heaven by Virtue. Lastly he resolves etc [in another part of the page the 
sentence is taken up thus:] he resolves to go in a single ship, & reject all Cowards. 

This has such an effect, that the whole council being dismayed, are unwil- 
ling to pass the straits, and venture into the great ocean; pleading the example 
of Hercules for not advancing farther, and urging the presumption of going 
beyond a god. To which Brutus, rising with emotion, answers, that Hercules 
was but a mortal like them; and that if their virtue was superior to his, they 
would have the same claim to divinity: for that the path of virtue was the only 
way that lay open to Heaven. 

At length he resolves to go in a single ship, and to reject all such dastards 


as dared not accompany him. 


It is surprising to me that Ruffhead should make his outline 


with such care and at the same time pay so little attention to 
the fact that Pope’s epic was to be in blank verse. After 


devoting some eleven pages of his biography to the outline as 
he elaborated it from Pope’s notes, he remarks: “Our author 
had actually begun this poem, and a part of the manuscript in 
blank verse now lies before me, but various accidents concurred 


to prevent his making any further progress in it.”” Interesting 
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as it may be to know that Pope had completed the plan for an 
epic poem whose hero was Brutus, the great-grandson of Aineas, 
and that he had read in detail and revised the stories of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, it would have been far more interesting if Ruff- 
head had given us, instead, the part of the MS in blank verse 
which, he said, lay before him as he wrote. 

What Ruffhead has told us about the design of Brutus is 
confirmed in part by the conversation which Pope had with his 
friend Joseph Spence. 


“The idea that I have had for an epic poem of late turns wholly on civil 
and ecclesiastical government. The hero is a prince who establishes an empire. 
That prince is our Brutus from Troy; and the scene of the establishment, 
England. The plan of government is much like our old original plan; supposed 
so much earlier: and the religion, introduced by him, is the belief of one God, 
and the doctrines of morality. Brutus is supposed to have travelled into Egypt; 
and there to have learnt the unity of the Deity, and the other purer doctrines 
afterwards kept up in the mysteries. Though there is none of it writ as yet, 
what I look upon as more than half the work is already done; for ’tis all exactly 
planned.” 

Spence: “It would take you up ten years?” 

Pope: “Oh much less, I should think, as the matter is already quite digested 


and prepared.” 


Since Ruffhead’s biography of Pope appeared in 1769 and 
Spence’s Anecdotes were printed in 1820 (they had circulated 
in MS ever since Spence’s death in 1768), it seems a pity that 
the whole matter has been so sadly neglected by most of Pope’s 
editors and biographers. I have looked in vain through so 
many editions of Pope’s complete works—so called—without 
finding the blank verse lines from Brutus, that I am inclined to 
hazard the sweeping statement that they have never been 
printed. 

The neglect of the epic by biographers has been almost as 
startling as by editors. Two or three brief sentences, showing 
only a knowledge of Pope’s conversation with Spence, is usually 
the limit of the comment; for instance, Robert Carruthers (1853) 
remarks rather fantastically, I think, 


Among the other plans of Pope was an epic poem, to be entitled ‘Brutus,’ 
the hero of which was to attempt the great ocean in search of a new country, 
and, encounter, like Aineas, long perils both by sea and land. There seems 
to be no part of this epic written. It was a mere vision, like the poet’s grand 
architectural designs, and was equally unattainable by his resources. 
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Similarly in the great standard ten-volume edition by Croker, 
Elwin, and Courthope I find only this brief reference: 

At this period [about the year 1740] he seems also to have been meditating 
an epic on the legendary subject of the Trojan Brutus' and two moral Odes on 
the Evils of Arbitrary Power and the Vanity of Ambition, by the non-execution 
of which nothing has certainly been lost to English poetry. 


1 The design of this poem is described in Spence’s ‘Anecdotes,’ p. 288. 


An exception should perhaps be made of the Rev. Alexander 
Dyce, who apparently recognized the importance of Ruffhead’s 
find, and quoted the plan of the epic, almost verbatim from 
Ruffhead, in the numerous editions of Pope to which he wrote 
the Memoir. But even in Dyce’s work one is struck by the fact 
that he apparently made no attempt to get Pope’s autograph 
notes and the fragment of the poem in blank verse. 

It occurred very forcibly to me that if Ruffhead’s statement 
was true, and if Pope in the latter part of his life had definitely 
decided to abandon the heroic couplet in what he designed as 
his most pretentious original poem, a startling revision would 
have to be made of nearly every discussion ever written on 
Pope’s use of the heroic couplet. For instance, W. E. Mead’s 
volume, The Versification of Pope, (a Leipzig dissertation) makes 
no mention of blank verse, and compels the inference that the 
author was unaware vf Pope’s actually having begun his experi- 
ment with this form. The discovery of these lines of blank 
verse would not, of course, overturn either the generally accepted 
idea that Pope handled the “rocking-horse couplet” better 
than any of his contemporaries, or the theory that this couplet 
is too limiting and rigid a form for the expression of varied 
moods and powerful emotion. But it would throw new light 
on the fallacious idea that Pope was unable to discern the 
greater freedom offered by blank verse. 

The whole matter seemed to me of enough importance to 
justify a most careful search for the notes in Pope’s hand, 
which Ruffhead had used a hundred and fifty years ago. They 
turned up, with the mysterious fragment in blank verse, in 
the British Museum, where they have been lying neglected for 
fifty years! The entire group of Egerton MSS 1946-60 are 
original letters and papers of Pope, William Warburton, and 
others, comprising fifteen volumes, which were used by Ruff- 
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head. MS 1950 contains, in addition to autograph memoranda 
for the Essay on Criticism and the Essay on Man, the outline 
of Brutus and the lines of blank verse in Pope’s own hand. 

These eight lines are of too conventional a sort, being a 
mere invocation to the Muse, to show what Pope might have 
accgmplished had his health permitted him to continue. But 
if they are somewhat disappointing in their formal coldness, 
so are the opening lines of The Cotter’s Saturday Night and even 
perhaps of Paradise Lost. In any case they have the unique 
interest of being probably the only extant lines of Pope’s blank 
verse, and of being undoubtedly genuine. 


The Patient Chief, who lah’ring long arriv’d 
shores 
On Britain’s coast and brought with fav’ring Gods 
Arts Arms & Honour to her Ancient sons: 
from eldes Time 

Daughter of Memory! imetructive-Miuco 
Recall; and me w"” Britains Glory fird, 
Me far from meaner Care or meaner Song, 
Snatch to the Holy Hill of spotless Bay, 
My Countrys Poet, to record her Fame 

Say first w' Cause? that Pow’rh . 


Epwarp D. SNYDER. 
Haverford College. 
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“DEVOTEMENT” OR “DENOTEMENT’’? 
A QUARTO QUANDARY AND QUITTANCE 

Professor H. C. Hart, on page 115 in his (undated) edition 
of “Othello,” published by the Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapo- 
lis, (Act II, Scene 3, line 328), sums up our quandary thus: 
“There has been confusion in the collation here. F 1, Q 1 read 
‘deuotement.’ The editors of the Cambridge Shakespeare 
(reading ‘denotement’ in text) collate ‘deuotement’ Q 1, F 1, 
Q 2, whereas Q 2 reads ‘denotement’ (followed by Theobald).' 
Again, New Eng. Dict. gives F 1 ‘devotement,’ and both Quartos 
(wrongly) ‘denotement,’ while at the latter word the reference 
is overlooked in its proper place.* Furness, again, collates 
deuotement Q 1, 2; the British Museum Q 2 has distinctly 
‘denotement.’ ”’ 
The reading is unquestionably 
of Q 1 and Q 2 which I have been permitted to examine, by the 
courtesy of the owners or the librarians, in the collections of the 
Elizabethan Club of Yale University, the Boston Public Library, 
the New York Public Library, Mr. William A. White of Brook- 
lyn, and Mr. Henry E. Huntington of New York: i.e., five 
copies of Q 1 and six of Q 2, for Mr. Huntington has two copies 


of Q 2 (the Locker-Church and the Devonshire). I have 


‘ 


‘deuotement”’ in the copies 


examined further three other copies of Q 2, in the collections of 
Dr. James B. Clemens of New York, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan 
of New York, and the John Carter Brown Library of Brown 
University, in Providence, respectively. Mr. George Watson 
Cole also kindly let me ascertain that the reading is ‘‘devote- 
ment” in Mr. Huntington’s six later quartos (1655, 1681, 1687, 
1695, 1705, and 1710). 
Whence then arises this 


‘ 


‘confusion in the collation’? One 
possible source of error is the too trusting use of reprints or 


r ‘ 


fac-similes for originals. The Steevens reprint, 1766, gives ‘“u”’ 

1 Theobald specifically states that all the copies seen by him read “‘u.” 

2 In order to restrict our problem to a quarto quandary only, we may pass 
over Professor Hart’s tacit suppression of the New Eng. Dict.’s ascription of the 
reading ‘“denotement” to F 2, as well as of the Cambridge editor’s ascription 
of the reading “devotement” to F 2. In the Methuen fac-simile, the Yale 
University Library original, and the Elizabethan Club original, the reading of 
F 2 is “devotement.” 
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for Q 1, and, by implication, for Q 2 also. The Ashbee fac- 
simile, 1864, gives ‘‘u”’ for Q 1. The Praetorius-Griggs-Furni- 
vall fac-simile, 1885, (the ““Othello’”’ quartos being photographic 
reproductions of the British Museum copies) gives “‘u’”’ for Q 1 
and ‘‘n’’ for Q 2. The Bankside Shakespeare, 1890, reprinting 
Q 1 and F 1 on opposite pages, gives “u’’ for both. The Schroer 
fac-simile, Heidelberg, 1909, agrees exactly with the Praetorius- 
Griggs-Furnivall for both quartos. 

But we shall more probably find our true quittance in the 
unassailable pronouncements of modern bibliographical science, 
as found in the work of such leaders as Mr. Pollard and Mr. 
McKerrow in England, e.g., and Miss H. C. Bartlett in this 
country. The occurrence of an occasional variant reading, 
then, such as “denotement,’”’proves—not faulty collation, 
necessarily, or a new “‘edition”’ or “‘issue’’—but merely one of 
several possible occurrences incidental to the processes of Eliza- 
bethan printing:® either (1) alteration while the sheets were 
passing through the press—in which case the proof-reader must 
have changed “‘n’’ to “‘u’’ here, after only a few copies had 
been printed from his particular “‘forme’’ (or “‘u’”’ to “‘n” after 
many copies had been printed); or (2), more probably, a com- 
mon mechanical accident, wherein the ink-ball must have 
drawn a single type out of the ‘“‘forme’’ and the printer have 
then replaced it by the wrong letter, or in this case perhaps 
simply replaced it upsidedown. See ‘‘Notes on Bibliographi- 
cal Evidence,” etc., by R. B. McKerrow, Trans. Bibliog. Soc. 
XII, 282-9. 

Now, of course, bibliographers will at once object that noth- 
ing but the physical confrontation of these nine copies and two 
fac-similes of Q 2 (or, of photographs or photostats of them), 
with the consequent opportunity to study all the minute varia- 


’ To too hasty or casual inspection, the reading in Mr. Morgan’s copy might 
possibly be taken for an “n,” owing to the narrowness of the aperture at the 
top and the faintness of the cross-stroke at the bottom; but the use of a magnify- 
ing glass makes the “u” absolutely unmistakable, as Miss Belle Green kindly 
showed me. Still, this quasi-transitional form suggests the theoretical possibility 
that a further degree of freakishness in the mere inking of the type might acci- 
dentally transmute a genuine “u” into an apparent “n”; and if the British 
Museum quarto proves to be the only one reading “n,” this hypothetical 
explanation of the peculiarity becomes fairly tenable. 
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tions in the whole page and the whole sheet concerned, can act- 
ually determine which of the possibilities here suggested is the 
true quittance for our quandary, or whether we must seek 
further for another explanation—such as the occurrence of a 
“cancel.” To bibliographers, then, we may leave the problem, 
—but not without profit to ourselves, even though the little 
investigation has produced no definite solution: for my pur- 
pose has been to convince myself and to remind other chiefly 
literary students that textual criticism can afford to generalize 
and dogmatize on the basis of a single copy of a Renaissance 
printed book very little more securely than on the basis of a 
single Mediaeval manuscript. 
LAWRENCE MASON. 

Yale University. 
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The Furrow’ in Keats’ Ode to Autumn 


THE ‘FURROW’ IN KEATS’ ODE TO AUTUMN 


In the second stanza of his Ode to Autumn Keats repre- 
sents Autumn as a sleeping reaper: 
Or on a half-reap’d furrow sound asleep, 


Drows’d with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twinéd flowers. 


One who looks closely at this attractive picture is likely to 
be puzzled by the word ‘furrow’, and to ask how there can be 
furrows in a field where grain is being cut. The furrows of 
ploughing must have been effaced by the harrowing that pre- 
cedes sowing, so that a ripened crop and furrows can hardly 
exist at the same time. Moreover, how can Autumn sleep ‘on’ 
a furrow? A furrow is the ditch made by a plow, and may be 
slept im but not on. 

Can some other interpretation for ‘furrow’ be found? The 
poetry of Keats furnishes no other instance of the noun, but 
‘furrow’d’ occurs three times in Endymion (3.223,448,961), and 
‘furrowing’ in Otho the Great (4.2.83). In the first passage the 
word plainly has its usual meaning: 

His snow-white brows 
Went arching up, and like two magic ploughs 
Furrow’d deep wrinkles in his forehead large. 


The others are similar, though less definite. 

Turning to the New English Dictionary, one finds that 
furrow is in poetry ‘used loosely for arable land, a piece of plough- 
ed land, the cornfields.’ In the following examples, three of 
them given by the Dictionary, this meaning appears. Shake- 
speare writes: 


You sun-burn’d sicklemen, of August weary, 
Come hither from the furrow, and be merry. 


Because of the juxtaposition of the words ‘sicklemen’ and 
‘furrow’, one feels as though Keats might be echoing this very 


1 Tempest 4. 1. 134-5. 
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passage. The dramatist also brings together ‘furrow-weeds’ 
and a grown crop: 
Cordelia. Alack! ’tishe: ... 
Crown’d with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, . . 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our sustaining corn. A century send forth; 
Search every acre in the high-grown field.? 
An example of peculiar interest to a student of Keats is from 
Chapman’s Iliad: 
There grew by this a field of corn, high, ripe, where reapers wrought, 
And let thick handfuls fall to earth, for which some other brought 
Bands, and made sheaves. Three binders stood, and took the handfuls 
reap’d 
From boys that gather’d quickly up, and by them armfuls heap’d. 
Amongst these at a furrow’s end, the king stood pleased at heart.* 
One of the examples given by the Dictionary of furrow as 
meaning cornfield is from Milton: 
The labour’d oxe 
In his loose traces from the furrow came.‘ 


But it seems as though this may also be taken in the primary 
sense of ‘a narrow trench in the earth made by a plow’; Miss 
Lockwood so interprets it in her Lexicon to Milton. Another 
loose poetical use of the word occurs in Pope: 


He [the patriarch] from the wond’ring furrow called the food. 
In 1735 William Somerville wrote, in describing a hunt: 


See how they thread 
The Brakes, and up yon Furrow drive along.® 


Somerville is writing of Autumn, and makes the word ‘furrow’ 
mean a cultivated field. After the time of Keats, Tennyson 
wrote: 


The lamb rejoiceth in the year, 
And raceth freely with his fere, 


"King Lear 4. 4. 1-7. 

* Iliad 18.550-7. The word which Chapman renders ‘furrow’ also has 
the meaning of swath. I owe this reference to the kindness of Professor Leslie 
N. Broughton, one of the editors of the Concordance to Keats. 

* Comus 291-2. 

5 Essay on Man 3.219. 
® Chase 2.130. 


























The ‘Furrow’ in Keats’ Ode to Autumn 


And answers to his mother’s calls 
From the flower’d furrow.’ 


He seems to mean not arable land, but pasture. Lastly, a book 
dealing with the agricultural laborer, by Christopher Holdenby, 
published in 1913, is called Folk of the Furrow. 

In the preceding examples, as in Keats, ‘furrow’ is singular. 
There is also a group of passages in which the word is used in 
the plural, and furrows are associated with grain or stubble. 
Ariosto describes how a fire, burning the dry stubble, ‘scorre 
per gli solchi,’* and in telling of a flood represents it as destroying 


E i grassi solchi e le biade feconde.®* 


These and their context are rendered by Hoole as follows: 


In the open fields, or sunny meads, 
The brittle stubble and the spiky reeds 
Resist but little, when the wary hind 
Kindles the flame, to which the northern wind 
Gives double force, till wide around it preys 
And all the furrows crackle in the blaze. 


When the king of floods, with deepening roar, 
In sudden deluge bursts his sounding shore; 
Wide o’er the field his rushing tide is borne, 
The furrows drowns and sweeps the ripen’d corn. 


Spenser, whom Keats often imitated, copies Ariosto as follows: 


As he that strives to stop a suddein flood, 

And in strong banckes his violence enclose, 

Forceth it swell above his wonted mood, 

And largely overflow the fruitfull plaine, 

That all the countrey seemes to be a Maine, 

And the rich furrowes flote, all quite fordonne: 

The woefull husbandman doth lowd compiaine, 

To see his whole yeares labour lost so soone, 

For which to God he made so many an idle boone.'® 


7 Supposed Confessions of a Second-Rate Sensitive Mind 158-60. It seems 

as though this might properly be given in N.E.D. 
» & * Orlando Furioso 14.48.6 
%  °*J7b.,40.31.4. The use of the word in Hoole and Ariosto was brought to my 
notice by my pupil Miss Clara Crane. Sir Sidney Colvin states that Keats 

as studying Ariosto about the time when he composed To Autumn (John 
Kea’s, New York, 1917, p. 370). 
10 Faerie Queene 3.7.34. 
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Perhaps the ultimate source for the figurative use of the 
word furrow in modern poets is Virgil, who so employs sulcus 
as to suggest the meaning of cultivated fields. In one instance 
he associates ripened seed and furrows: 

Grandia saepe quibus mandavimus hordea sulcis, 
Infelix loldium et steriles nascuntur avenae." 


Another example somewhat suggests Keats’ picture: 
Nec requies, quin aut pomis exuberet annus, 
Aut fetu pecorum, aut Cerealis mergite culmi, 
Proventuque oneret sulcos atque horrea vincat.” 


Here we have a reference to granaries, and, both in the lines 
puoted and in their context, something of personification of the 
seasons. However, it should be remembered that Roman 
methods of agriculture were such that Virgil’s words when 
written probably appeared less figurative than they do to a 
modern reader.® 
There is, then, no lack of precedent for making Keats’ ‘fur- 

row’ a grainfield. Moreover, the interpretation finds support in 
the variants recorded in the Oxford edition of Keats by Mr. 
H. Buxton Forman. The reading of the Holograph is as 
follows: 

Or sound asleep in a half reaped field 

Dozed with red poppies while thy reaping hook 

Spares for some slumbrous minutes the next swath. 


But still the preposition gives trouble. Keats uses ‘in’ with 
‘field’; if he had intended ‘furrow’ to mean field would he have 
changed the preposition to ‘on’ (‘on a half-reaped furrow’)? 


" Ecl. 5. 36-7. 
2 Georg. 2. 516-18. Perhaps the following is of the same nature: 
et sulcis frumenti quaereret herbam (Georg. 1.134). 
Conington, however, comments on the line: ‘ “‘Sulcis” seems to mean not in 
but by furrows. “Might get corn by ploughing.” ’ If his interpretation is 
correct, ripened corn and furrows are not associated here; but is it impossible 
that ‘sulcis’ is used here, as in the passages quoted above, to mean cultivated 
fields? Virgil also uses the word, with a meaning perhaps not purely literal, in 
the singular: 
Quis . . . tacitum . . . relinquat . 
te sulco, Serrane, serentem (Aen. 6.841—4)? 
For plural forms see Georg. 1. 216, 223. 
8 Adam Dickson, The Husbandry of the Ancients, chaps. 21-4. 
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The copy in the British Museum supplies a variant for the 
two lines immediately following the one especially in question: 
Dozéd with a fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next sheath and all its honied flowers. 


‘Sheath’ is evidently a mistake for sheaf. This reading has no 
necessary effect on the preceding line; yet, if it had stood, 
‘furrow’ could have been thought a mistake for swath; but, in 
the time of Keats, grain, when cut with the hook, was not left 
lying in the swath. And while it may be possible to sleep on a 
swath, in the sense of a line or ridge of cut grain, the word 
‘half-reaped’ shows that the substituted swath must mean the 
path cleared by the reaper in one course along the field. This, 
again, would be slept im and not on." In addition, one sleeping 
in a half-reaped swath would spare the remainder of that swath 
rather than the next one. ‘Swath’ in the finished version more 
probably means the breadth of grain cut by a single stroke of 
the reaping-hook. But the word is better fitted to describe 
the long sweep of a scythe. However, one style of reaping- 
hook, the scythe-hook, somewhat used in the time of Keats, did 
make a true swath about two feet wide. In using the sickle- 
hook, the common style of reaping instrument, the reaper 
seized stalks of grain in his left hand, cut them off, and laid them 
on the ground on the band to be used in binding them, until he 
had enough for a sheaf. He then either bound it himself, or 
left it for the bandster, who followed him. 

The poem depends in part, at least, on actual observation. 
Keats tells of its composition in a letter dated September 22, 
1819: 

I never liked stubble-fields so much as now—aye, better than the chilly 
green of the Spring. Somehow, a stubble field looks warm, in the same way 
that some pictures look warm. This struck me so much in my Sunday’s 
walk that I composed upon it.'® 


“It perhaps should be mentioned that there is a slight possibility of some 
confusion with the ridge, or space between two dead-furrows (inter-furrows) 
left in the field for the sake of drainage. This ridge is often mentioned in writers 
on agriculture. The dead-furrows, of course, remain until after harvest. 

18 J. C. Loudon, Encyclopedia of Agriculture, London, 1883 (preface dated 
1831) p. 515. I have never seen grain cut with anything simpler than a cradle. 

16 The Works of John Keats, ed. H. Buxton Forman, London, 1883, Vol. 3, 
p. 329. 
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Yet this particular observation was made on Sunday, when 
work probably would not be going on, and, apparently, 
the grain had already been removed from the stubble- 
field. Even though ‘Keats-had known the country from 
boyhood,’” there seems to be little reason to suppose that 
he became especially familiar with agriculture. The difficulties 
of this particular passage lead one to suspect that the poet’s 
search for agricultural terms was a groping one, and that he 
chose among those that came to hand without a perfectly clear 
understanding of them. 

If the lines be in truth as difficult as they appear to me, the 
passage may be taken to illustrate both the weakness and the 
strength of Keats. He is likely not to show that full mastery of 
the meaning of words that marks the greatest poets, and his 
vocabulary seems sometimes insufficient to furnish him with the 
word proper for both thought and meter. Yet he is here perhaps 
revealing his powers of appreciation and assimilation by adapt- 
ing a word from a suitable passage in Shakespeare, though one 
hesitates to say that he has fully assimilated what he took, or 
bettered itin the borrowing. Nevertheless, the sound of the line 
is effective. It was a stroke of genius in the management of 
rhythm, if not in the management of ideas, to substitute the 
verse as it now stands for the reading of the Holograph. And 
though the indistinct outlines of the passage do not permit us 
to think it a work of the highest and best disciplined genius, the 
picture is beautiful in spite of its inaccurate drawing. 

ALLAN H. GILBERT. 
The Rice Institute, 
Houston, Texas. 


17 The Poems of John Keats, with an Introduction by E. de Sélincourt, New 
York, 1905, p. lxiii. 


























The Secret of Chaucer’s Pardoner 


THE SECRET OF CHAUCER’S PARDONER 


Apparent inconsistencies in Chaucer’s portrayal of the Par- 
doner have, up to this time, received no adequate explanation. 
Offering contemporary historical evidence, J. J. Jusserand 
arrives at the conclusion that in the presentation of this charac- 
ter “there is not the slightest exaggeration in Chaucer, that he 
knew well the Pardoners of his time, and described them exactly 
as they were, and that he did not add a word, not justified by 
what he saw, in order to win our laughter or to enliven his 
‘t Professor Tupper, in his theory of Chaucer’s 
architectonic use of the Seven Deadly Sins motif in the com- 
position of the Canterbury Tales, asserts in one place* that “the 
rascal is formally illustrating”’ the Sins of Gluttony and 4varice, 
in another,’ that he is “exemplifying only the vices of the 


description.’ 


tavern,” and in still another,* that he must be considered “a 
typical glutton or tavern-reveler.’’ And Professor Kittredge, 
in his attempt to harmonize certain conflicting elements in both 
character and story, seeks a pleasant but unconvincing solution 
of the problem in the supposition that this ‘‘one lost soul among 
the Canterbury Pilgrims,’’ acting for the most part from the 
basest of motives, suffers for a single moment from a “‘paroxysm 
of agonized sincerity.’ Still, in spite of these investigations, I 
cannot help feeling that the Pardoner’s character in its relation 
to his personal appearance, his impudent confession, and his 
unreasonable anger against the Host need further treatment. 
Critics have heretofore given too little attention, I think, to 
the possible significance of those supposedly accidental items of 


! Chaucer’s Pardoner and the Pope’s Pardoners, J. J. Jusserand, Essays on 
Chaucer, 2nd Ser. No. 2, p. 423. Cf. also the same author’s English Wayfaring 
Life in the Middle Ages, p. 210. 

2 Chaucer and the Seven Deadly Sins, F. Tupper, Pub. Mod: Lang. Assoc., 
Vol. 29, p. 115. 

3 The Pardoner’s Tavern, F. Tupper, Jour. Eng. and Germ. Philol., Vol. 13, 
p. 558. This theory was exploded by J. L. Lowes, Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., 
Vol. 30, pp. 260 ff. 

* Jour. Eng. and Germ. Philol.,Vol. 13, p. 565. 

5 Cf. Chaucer and his Poeiry, G. L. Kittredge, pp. 212 ff., and a fuller dis- 
cussion by the same author in ‘he AWantic Monthly, Vol. 72, pp. 830 ff. 
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personal appearance which Chaucer is so fond of introducing, 
apparently at random, in the presentation of his characters. 
The Prioress, to be sure, with her blue eyes, her soft, red mouth, 
and broad forehead, is said to represent the conventional med- 
ieval type of feminine beauty ;* Chaucer’s pronouncement that the 
joined eyebrows of Creseyde constitutes a blemish is the result 
of an inherited literary taste;’ the Wife of Bath is “gat-tothed”’ 
because she is accustomed to travel much;* and the Summoner’s 
“‘fyr-reed cherubinnes face’’ indicates the too frequent indul- 
gence in strong wines and ales.* These are beginnings of in- 
vestigations in the right direction. But to our modern minds 
the Pardoner’s physical peculiarities are not vitally related to 
his immoral character; they may seem, after we have become 
acquainted with him, entirely appropriate and perhaps rather 
humorous, but not essential. He has long, straight hair as 
yellow as wax, which hangs thinly spread over his shoulders, 
each hair to itself; his eyes are wide open and glaring like those 
of a hare; his voice is high-pitched and as “‘thin” as that of a 
goat; he is entirely without any indication of a beard; and, if 
we may judge from the description which he gives of himself in 
the act of delivering one of his powerful sermons, his neck is 
long and thin: 

Than peyne I me to strecche forth the nekke, 

And est and west upon the peple I bekke, 

As doth a dowve sitting on a berne."° 


What do these physical characteristics signify to the medi- 
eval mind? It is not by chance that Chaucer, the artist, hits 
upon these particular items rather than upon others; nor does 
he by chance invest the Pardoner with them rather than the 
Reeve or the Summoner. Here, as usual, Chaucer knows what 
he is about. His selection of both form and feature given to all 
his characters is directly influenced, I believe, by that univer- 


® Cf. The Middle English Ideal of Personal Beauty, W. C. Curry, Jr., pp. 3, 
51, 66, 42, etc. 

? Ibid., p. 48; J. First, Philologus, Vol. LXI, p. 387; G. L. Hamilton, 
Mod. Lang. Notes, Vol. XX, p. 80; G. P. Krapp, Mod. Lang. Notes, Vol. XIX, 
p. 235. 

8 Cf. Skeat’s Oxford Chaucer, Vol. V, p. 48. 
* Ibid., Vol. V, p. 56 
© Jidd., C. T., C. 398. 
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sally popular, “‘scientific’’ class of literature known as the 
Physiognomies." For Chaucer and for every educated man of 
his time this physiognomical lore made it possible to judge with 
accuracy the character of a man from a study of his features. 
According to certain well-known principles they might interpret 
every line of the face, every form and color of the eyes, and any 
tone of the voice. What, then, could be more natural than that 
Chaucer should go to the Physiognomies for suggestions as to 
the physical characteristics most appropriate for the men and 
women whom he wishes to present? 

With this idea in mind, let us proceed to examine what the 
Physiognomies have to say regarding the Pardoner’s features in 
their relation to hischaracter. Antonius Polemon Laodicensis,” 
the most famous of the ancient physiognomists and the founder 
of most of the “science” which appears in later authors, 
says of glaring eyes: Oculi sursum stantes, fatuitatis . 
simulac gulositatis et libidinis, ebrietatisque. An early anony- 
mous writer, whose work is based on that of Polemon, informs 
us that the signs of an impudent man are these: oculis patenti- 
bus, lucidis, palpebris plurimum reseratis, . . . contra intuens, 
altius erigens . . . vocis acutae. huiusmodi impudens, injurio- 
sus homo est.* The Middle English Secreta Secretorum, which 
was certainly known to Chaucer,” also agrees that “The to- 
kenys to know shamles men: Ryst opyn eighyn and gly- 
singe . . .’’,© and adds the significant remark that “tho that 
haue the voyce hei, smale and swete and plesaunt, bene neshe, 


T am at present making a thoro study of the influence of the Physiog- 
nomies on medieval taste in the matter of personal beauty and ugliness. All of 
Chaucer’s characters will come under this discussion. 

12 He was the famous rhetorician and historian who flourished under Trajan 
and Hadrian and who died about 144 a.p. For a full discussion of his life and 
influence, cf. R. Foerster, Scriptores physiognomici, Vol. I, pp. LXXIV ff. 

3 Polemonis Physiognomon, in Scripiores physiognomoniae veteres, ed. I. 
G. F. Franzius, 1780, p. 209. 

4 Anonymi de Physiognomonia liber Latinus, Scrip. physiog. Foerster, 
Vol. II, p. 121. The editor collates fifteen codices of this version. Cf. Vol. I, 
pp. CXLVI ff. 

% The Canon’s Yeoman mentions it among certain other books of wisdom, 
Cant. Tales, G. 1447. 

18 Secreta Secretorum, ed. R. Steele, EETS. E.S., 74, p. 223/18. The editor 
knows forty other MSS. in the British Museum. 
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and haue lytill of manhode, and i-likenyd to women.’’’ Here, 
exactly as in Chaucer, we find that the high, thin voice and 
glaring eyes are directly associated with shameless impudence, 
gluttony, and reveling. Long, stringy yellow hair, like the thin 
voice, indicates impotence and lack of manhood: Capilli molles 
et ultra modum tenues rubei et rari penuriam sanguinis, ener- 
vem, sine virtute ac femininum animum et quanto rariores 
fuerint, tanto magis subdolum.'* Of the long, slim neck Go- 
clenio says: Collum longum & gracile, garrulos, superbos, & 
malorum morum;’* and concerning the complete absence of 
beard he affirms: Virum natura imberbem mulierosis moribus 
dolosis praeditum, & quandoque impotentem in Venere dicito. 
Subinde tamen singulare ac rarum ingenium prodit. Exempla 
sunt in promptu.”® The Pardoner is an example. That he is 
an abandoned rascal delighting in hypocrisy and possessed of a 
colossal impudence, no one can doubt after hearing his shame- 
less confession and witnessing his attempt to hypnotize the 
Host; that he is a glutton and a typical tavern reveler is re- 
vealed by the fact that he calls for cakes and ale before he can 
properly relate a ‘‘moral tale; that he is a man of no mean 
ingenuity and of considerable cleverness is proclaimed by the 
amount of his yearly income from the practice of chicanery and 
fraud; and that his lack of beard and his goat-like voice indicate 
impotence, or at least effeminacy, Chaucer plainly affirms, 


\ voys he hadde as smal as hath a goot; 
No berd hadde he, ne never sholde have, 
\s smothe it was as it were late y-shave; 
I trowe he were a gelding or a mare.” 


17 Thid., p. 231/8. 

18 Scrip. physiog., Foerster, II, p. 22. Rudolpho Goclenio agrees in sub- 
stance (Physiognomica et Chiromantica Specialia, Hamburgi, 1661, p. 35), and 
adds regarding the color: Valde vero flavi et albicantes rudelatem, magnitatem 
et rusticitatem notant, p. 37. He states further: Sed valdi ruffi insipientiam, 
iracundiam et insidias; imprudentiam et animi malignitatem indicant, etc., p. 
38. 

19 Tbid., p. 84. (But for a contrary opinion cf. Admantius, in Scrip. physiog. 
vet., Franzius, pp. 259, 391). 

2 Thid., p. 82. 

™ Skeat, C. T., A. 688 ff. In most editions of Chaucer the first line of this 
quotation is followed by a period as tho it were an isolated fragment of informa- 


tion incidentally introduced. Cf. Skeat, Oxford Chaucer; Liddell, Chaucer; 
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Chaucer himself indicates in this passage the secret of the 
Pardoner; he is most unfortunate in his birth. He carries upon 
his body and has stamped upon his mind and character the 
marks of what is well known to the medieval physiognomists 
as a eunuchus ex nativitate. The Sophist Admantius ‘a. the 
middle of the fourth century)” devotes one whole section to 
eunuchs of this type: Qui ex naturae vitio sunt eunuchi; mala 
signa habent ceu prae aliis hominibus, vt plurimum enim sunt 
crudeles, insidiosi, malefici, tamen alii magis prae aliis.* The 
Greek version of Polemon gives a like account, but draws a 
sharp distinction between the eunuchus ex nativitate and the 
eunuchus qui castratus est. He says: Eunuchis prauae pro- 
creationis, eadem sunt signa, quae aliis competunt hominibus; 
ac vt plurimum sunt eiusdem mentis, insidiosi, malefici. Alii vero 
et aliorum dolorum sunt operarii. Qui vero in honore consti- 
tutus est eunuchus in uno difiert, simul enim conatu audaci 
instigatur, et plus ingenuae naturae habet, et tanquam non 
* Rasis, an eminent Arabian 
physician of the tenth century,” adds a few details concerning 
physical appearance: Eunuchus malorum est morum. est enim 
stultus et cupidus et praesumptuosus. Qui autem castratus 
non fuit, sed sine testiculis natus vel parvissimos habens eunu- 
chus apparet, cui videlicet barba nunquam nascitur,™ deterior 
est.” The anonymous author mentioned above, discussing the 


robustus in eodem permanet. 





Carpenter, Prologue etc. Reference to the Physiognomies, however, shows that 
it bears a logical relation to the last line just as does the information concerning 
the beard. 

2 Scrip. physiog., Foerster, Vol. I, CIIff. 

*% Admantii Sophistae Physiognomonicon (Gr.) trans. by Franzius, Scrip. 
physiog. vet., p. 376. An additional Greek version may be found in Scrip. 
physiog., Foerster, Vol. I, pp. 294 ff. 

* Polemonis Physiognomonicon (Gr.), trans. Franzius, Scrip. physiog. 
vet., p. 308. 

*% Razi (Mohammed Abou-Bekr Ibn-Zacaria), born at Rey (Ragés), and 
died 923. Cf. Biographie Universelle, Michaud. 

% Baptista Porta, referring to Polemon, has this to say in addition regarding 
men without beard: Imberbis viri mulieribus & spadonis similes existunt. Ait 
Polemon, spadones naturali nequitia pessimis esse moribus, ingenio immites, 
dolosos, facinorosos, aliisque sceleribus se immiscentes. De Humana Physiog- 
nomonia, Hanoviae, 1593, p. 261. 

27 Rasis Physiognomoniae versio Latina a Gerardo Cremonensi facta, Scrip. 
physiog., Foerster, Vol. II, p. 178. 
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significance of wide-open, glaring eyes, says further: Oculi late 
patentes micantes leniter intendentes tanquam concinnati ad 
suavitatem et gratiam ... congruunt . . . a Polemone qui- 
dem auctore referuntur, qui eunuchum sui temporis fuisse hunc 
hominem descripsit . . . huic cetera corporis indicia huiusmodi 
assignat; tensam frontem ... cervicem tenuem.. . vocis 
femineam, verba muliebria. . . hunc dicit impatientia libi- 
dium quae passus est, praeterea maledicum, temerarium, sed 
et maleficiis studentem, nam et letiferum venenum dicebatur 
clanculo venditare.* From these quotations it appears that the 
physical marks of a eunuchus ex nativitate are, like those of the 
Pardoner, wide-open glittering eyes, a long neck, a high-pitched 
voice, and a beardless chin. The mind which accompanies this 
physical misfortune is, like that of the Pardoner, full of deceit, 
arrogant, sensual and lustful, dissolute, avaricious, and studious 
of all kinds of depravity. 

Explanations of such physical phenomena are not lacking. 
Bartholomew Anglicus, speaking of the hair, remarks: “Also 
gelded men are not balde, & that is for chaungynge of theyr 
complexyon, & for maystery of colde, & closith & stoppth ye 
poores of skyne of ye heed & holdyth togideres ye fumosite yt 
it maye not passe & be wasted. But in wymen & in gelded men 
other heer fallyth & faylyth.”” He is also perfectly familiar with 
the reason for the “acute” voice: “Males haue stronger 
synewes & stringes than chyldren, & vngelded haue stronger 
than gelded. And for febylnes & synewes ye voys of theum yt 
ben gelded is lyke ye voys of females.’ Nor is he at a loss for 
an explanation of the growth of beard. ‘‘And therfore,’’ he 
continues, “‘the berde is nedefull helpynge for chekes and token 
of vertu & strengthe of kendely heet. And herfore a man hath 


78 Anonymi de physiognomonia liber Latinus, Scrip. physiog., Foerster, 
Vol. II, p. 58. 

*® Bartholomeus de Proprietatibus Rerum, trans. Trevisa, printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde, 1495, Lib. V, Cap. LXVI. Cf. also a like account in Porta, op. cit., 
pp. 88, 372. 

_ Op. cit., De Voce, Lib. V, Cap. XXIII, Cap. XLIX. Compare Porta’s 
fuller explanation, op. cit., p. 245. Porta’s work is illuminating. He seems to 
have made a complete digest of opinion upon all points physiognomical from 
Aristotle down to his own time. He is a typical example of the medieval 
“scholar,” reproducing with accuracy what Polemon, Admantius, and Rasis 
have said, but never adding anything of his own. 
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a berde & not a woman; for a man is kyndly more hote than a 
woman. And therfore in a man ye smoke that is matere of heer 
encreasyth more than ina woman. And for kynde suffiseth not 
to waste that smoke, he puttith and dryueth it out by two 
places, in the heed and in the berde. And therfore somtyme 
wymen hote and moyste of complexyon haue berdes. And in 
lyke wyse men of colde and drye complexyon haue lytyll berdes, 
and therefore in men yt ben gelded growe noo berdes. For they 
haue loste the hote membre that sholde brede the hote humour 
& smoke the matere of heer.’”™ Surely Bartholomew knows 
his Physiognomy! And whatever may be said as to Chaucer’s 
knowledge of physiognomy, certain it is that he is perfectly at 
home in the medical science of his time. His Pardoner is 
scientifically correct. 

Most of the authors cited above, it will be observed, give 
Polemon as the authority upon the subject of eunuchs. It may 
be well, therefore, to present here in full the original sketch 
from which later writers evidently drew their material. Pole- 
mon pretends to be describing a celebrated eunuch of his own 
time, whose name, he affirms, he does not know. One anony- 
mous author remarks, however, that “intelligitur autem de 
Favorino eum dicere.’** That being the case, this may be 
Favorinus of Arles—a contemporary and political opponent of 
Polemon—whose infirmity is ridiculed in Lucian’s Eunuchus 
and whose life is touched upon by Philostratus in his Lives of 
the Sophists.* The whole passage™ as it appears in the Arabic 
and Latin version of Polemon is as follows: 


Ubi oculus apertus est habetque coruscationem qualem marmor habet, 
acie acuta, parum pudicitiae indicat. Haec autem est natura quae in oculis 
virorum exstat qui ceteris viris similes non sunt, ut eunuchus qui tamen non 
castratus est, sed sine testiculis natus. Nescio autem an huius generis virum 
invenerim praeter unum . . . Libidinosus et dissolutus supra omnem modum 
erat; nam oculi eius e pessimorum hominum genere, nimirum illi descriptioni 
similes erant . . . Praeditus erat inflata fronte. . . . cervix longa tenuis 
. . . Clamor eius mulieris clamor aequiparabat . . . Magnam sui ipsius 


3 Op. cit., De Barba, Lib. V, Cap. XV. 

® Scrip. physiog. Foerster, Vol. II, p. 58. 

% Cf. Biographie Universelle, Michaud. Favorinus was still alive in the 
year 155 a.v., Scrip. physiog., Vol. I, LX XX ff. 

* Polemonis de physiognomonia liber Arabice et Latine, ed G. Hoffmann 
in Scrip. physiog., Foerster, Vol. I, pp. 160-4. 
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curam habebat crines (alendo) abundantes et corpori infricando medicamenta, 
denique quamvis rem (colerdo) quae libidinis et coitus desiderium excitat. 
Vox eius mulierum voci simuis fuit . . . Forma tali praeditus ioco utebatur 
ludibrioso et quidquid animo volvebat facere solebat. Linguam Graecam et 
eius loquelam edoctus hac maxime uti solebat . . . Urbes et fora circumibat 
homines congregans ut malum ostenderet et iniquitatem quaereret. Insuper 
incantator astutissimus erat et praestigias profitebatur, hominibus praedicans 
se vivos et mortuos; qua re homines adeo inducebat ut multae mulierum et 
virorum turbae eum adirent. Viris autem persuadebat se posse feminas cogere 
ut ad eos venirent nec minus ut viri ad feminas; quae dum ex occulto proloque- 
batur confirmabat. Summus in male faciendo doctor erat, letiferorum veneno- 
rum species colligebat. Ac totius eius ingenii summa in aliqua harum rerum 
posita erat . . . Ubi igitur oculos initio huius disputationis a me descriptos 
videris, eorum possessorem eunuchorum similem reperies. 

Analysis of this particular passage reveals a marked simi- 
larity in the characters, modes of thought, and bodily charac- 
teristics of Favorinus and Chaucer’s Pardoner. Indeed the 
parallelism is so close that it may well seem as if Chaucer must 
have had this particular account, or perhaps one of the wide- 
spread anonymous versions of it, before him as he wrote. The 
eyes of Favorinus are wide-open and shining or glittering like 
marble, his neck is long and thin, his voice like that of a woman, 
and he takes great pride in his abundantly long hair to which, 
as to his whole body, he makes frequent applications of oint- 
ments; the eyes of the Pardoner are glaring like those of a 
hare, he stretches forth his thin neck like a dove on a barn, and 
he is so inordinately proud of his long, perfectly straight hair—- 
probably greased to make it hand smooth—that he prefers 
simply a cap to the regular hood of his profession.* Favorinus 
is, moreover, sensual, lustful, and dissolute above all measure; 
the Pardoner is lecherous—at least in thought and imagination 
—and a typical tavern reveler.** The former speaks Greek in 
his public harangues; the latter “saffrons’’ his “‘predicaciouns”’ 
with Latin in order to stir men to devotion.” Both rascals 
possess a remarkable knowledge of mob-psychology: crowds 
of men and women throng the forums and public places where 
Favorinus pursues his nefarious practices; thousands of inno- 
cent people flock to hear the Pardoner’s sermons and to behold 
his marvelous relics of saints. The Sophist is a most astute 
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magician who, professing to have received his power from the 
occult world, proclaims an uncanny knowledge of, and control 
over the mysteries of life and death; a self-announced sorcerer 
who, with evil mind and polluted imagination, affirms his ability 
to force women to men even as men now seek women. The 
Pardoner is a shameless and impudent fraud who, bringing his 
pardons and bulls all hot from the supreme spiritual authority 
at Rome, claims to exercise power of life and death over the 
human soul; a colossal cynic who, cursed with a concupiscent 
mind and armed with false relics, offers to men a certain cure 
for jealousy—even tho their wives are strumpets—and to 
women an easy absolution from the horrible sin of infidelity to 
their husbands. Both spit out venom under the hue of honesty 
or holiness ;® both alike, urged on by an inordinate avarice and 
cupidity, reap a golden harvest from their practices of villainy 
and fraud.” Their minds not less than their bodies belong to 
the same type; their actions spring from like impulses; their 
purposes are formed and executed in a similar manner. Only 
their fields of activity are different.“ To Chaucer belongs 
great honor for having combined in the person and the tale of 
his Pardoner a complete psychological study of the medieval 
eunuchus ex nativitate and a mordant satire on the abuses prac- 
ticed in the church of his day.” 

Considered in the light of the material presented in this 
investigation, certain problems which seem to have baffled the 
critics become straightway clear. After the Doctor has com- 
pleted his pathetic account of Virginia, it will be remembered, 
the tender-hearted Host is so overcome with pity for the maid 
that he must have a drink or must listen to a merry tale to ease 
his pain of heart. He demands “‘som mirthe or japes’’ from the 
Pardoner, who appears quite willing to accommodate him. 


%C. T., C. 365, 380. 

°C. T., C. 420 ff. 

© C. T., C. 388 ff., 445 ff. 

“ My theory, therefore, in no way vitiates the sound conclusions drawn by 
Jusserand in his article cited above. 


“For a discussion of Chaucer’s probable purpose in this satire, cf. The 
Pardoner’s Prologue and Tale, a critical edition, J. Koch, p. XXX. 
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Instantly, and unexpectedly, a protest comes from the people 
of high rank: 


Nay! lat him telle us of no ribaudye; 
Tel us som moral thing, that we may lere 
Som wit, and thanne wol we gladly here.* 


” 


Why should the “gentils” suppose that when the Host calls for 
a “merry tale’, the Pardoner will relate a filthy or obscene 
story? Professor Kittredge is of the opinion that “what the 
Host wants is a ribald story,’”’ and that the gentlefolk are justi- 
fied, by their association with the noble “ecclesiaste”’ who is 
on his vacation, in expecting it.“ Asa matter of fact, however, 
neither a “merry tale’’ nor a “jape’’ is necessarily synonymous 
with a ribald story in Chaucer. Sir Thopas is a “tale of 
mirthe;’ the extravaganza of Chantecleer and Pertelote is 
called a “‘mery tale;”“ and the Host’s little pleasantry regarding 
Chaucer’s shapely figure is a “‘jape.’’*’ Nor is there any posi- 
tive evidence which would indicate that the Pilgrims of high 
rank have had during the journey any close association what- 
ever with the Pardoner. He has remained completely in the 
background up to this time. But now when he comes forward 
with alacrity at the call of the Host and speaks of seeking 
inspiration for his story in a near-by tavern, the gentlefolk, who 
are doubtless well acquainted with the current physiognomical 
lore,“ recognize the type immediately. They instantly trans- 
late his physical peculiarities into terms of character. What 
only could be expected from a eunuchus ex nativitate? ‘‘Nay!” 
they cry, “let him tell us no ribald story.” 

The Pardoner’s character having been given, however, Pro- 
fessor Kittredge’s exposition® of the dramatic fitness of his 
cynical confession and excellent taleis admirable. But that the 
reprobate, near the end of his sermon, is so overcome by the 
power of his own eloquence that he is betrayed into a moment 
of sincerity, is unbelievable. “The Pardoner,” says Professor 


*C. T., C. 324 ff. 
“ Chaucer and his Poeiry, pp. 212, 211; Adantic, Vol. 72, pp. 831 ff. 

*C. T., B. 1896. 

“C. T., B. 4639. 

7 C. T., B. 1890. 

#8 Cf. Steele’s Introduction to Secrees of Old Pkilisoffres, EETS.’E. S. 66. 
 Ailantic, Vol. 72, pp. 830 ff; Ch. and his Poetry, pp. 214 ff. 
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Kittredge, “has not always been an assassin of souls. He is 
a renegade, perhaps, from some holy order. Once he preached 
for Christ’s sake; and now, under the spell of the wonderful 
story he has told and of recollections that stir within him, he 
suffers a very paroxysm of agonized sincerity.” But it can 
last for only a moment. Regaining his wonted impudence 
after the unexpected “emotional crisis,” he offers his pardons 
and relics for sale to the Pilgrims themselves, suggesting that 
the Host be the first to come forward. Harry Baily, not under- 
standing the rascal’s “moral convulsion,” answers with a 
“rough jocularity”’ which precipitates the furious anger of the 
rebuffed Pardoner. It is a beautiful theory. We should like 
to believe that even this “lost soul’? may be touched by the 
beautiful and the tragic. 

But unfortunately, knowing his secret as we now do, we 
are forced to a different interpertation of his concluding remark, 


. and, lo, sirs, thus I preche. 
And Jesu Crist, that is our soules leche, 
So graunte yow his pardon to receyve, 
For that is best; I wol yow nat deceyve.™ 


We see in this only a preparation for his proposed master-stroke 
of deception. He has already revealed with amazing frankness 
the fraud which he is accustomed to practice upon his hearers; 
he has illustrated with eloquence and dramatic power the 
manner in which results are obtained in his profession. He is 
evidently proud of his skill. To hypnotize the Pilgrims into 
buying worthless relics after he has declared his own perfidy, 
would constitute the crowning success of his career. Turning 
suddenly to them he says, in effect: “Lo, sirs, this is the way 
I preach to ignorant people. But you are my friends; may God 
grant that you may receive the pardon of Jesus Christ; I would 
never deceive you! Come, now, and kiss this relic.”” But he 
reckons without his Host! That he should be taken for a fool 
somewhat angers the estimable inn-keeper, who replies in his 
momentary heat with a direct reference to the Pardoner’s 
infirmity, 


8 Tbid., p. 217; Atlantic, Vol. 72, p. 833. 
"C. T., C. 915. 
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I wolde I hadde thy coillons in myn hond 
In stede of relikes or of seintuarie. 


It is no wonder that the Pardoner begins to redden at this 
unmannerly probing of his secret and that he should be speech- 
less with rage when the Host continues with withering sarcasm 
and scorn, 
Lat cutte hem of, I wol thee helpe hem carie.™ 

When we remember that the Pardoner is physically unfortunate, 
“‘natus sine testiculis vel parvissimos habens,”’ this rude speech 
of the Host seems to be something more than “rough jocularity.”’ 
As the Flemings say, “Sooth pley, quaad pley.”” And to make 
matters worse the whole company laughs! The good-natured 
Host, however, soon realizes his mistake, declares he will not 
“play” with an angry men, and at the request of the Knight 
consents to make peace witha kiss. The incident is closed. 

That the Pardoner is extremely sensitive upon the matter 
of his weakness is evidenced by his pathetic attempts to conceal 
it. He goes about singing in concert with the Summoner a gay 
little song ‘‘Come hider, love, to me,’’*™ and boasts with brazen 
affrontery that he will drink good wine “‘And have a joly wenche 
in every toun.’™ He sings and brags like a real man; but one 
suspects that most of his affaires d’amour result in chagrin and 
disappointment like that in which he engages with Kitt the 
Tapster in the Tale of Beryn,® and that many of his potations 
of wine and ale are taken to arouse an atrophied desire. He is 
almost as pitiable a figure as the aged January, who sits up late 
on the first night of his marriage with May, drinking strong 
wines hot with spices “‘t’encresen his corage.’”™ Being feeble in 
body—tho not necessarily entirely impotent—, he permits his 
polluted imagination to revel in thoughts of lust and fleshly 


2 C. T., C. 951 ff. 
8 C. T., A. 672. 
«C. T., C. 453. 
% The Tale of Beryn, ed. Furnivall and Stone, EETS. E. S. 105. It is 
significant, I think, that in the Prologue to this pseudo-Chaucerian story the 
Pardoner appears in his true colors. Recognizing his weakness, the Tapster 
upon seeing him for the first time determines to make him her dupe. He is 
perfectly harmless, and she knows it. She leads him on, permits him to come 
into compromising positions with her, but finally hands him over to shameful 
treatment at the hands of her paramour. That he is a eunuch and therefore a 
fit butt for an ale-house joke, gives point to her treatment. 
“C. T., E. 1807 ff. 
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delights. The physical stamina of the Wife of Bath has his 
unbounded admiration. Her eloquent sermon against virginity 
and in favor of the proper use of God-given powers of body for 
the promotiou of carnal pleasure, meets with his enthusiastic 
approval. He even interrupts her steady flow of language to 
applaud: 


‘Now dame’, quod he, ‘by god and by seint John, 
Ye been a noble prechour in this cas!’ 


There is one part of her discourse, however, which strikes him 
with panic. Being naturally of a passionate disposition, she 
affirms that her husband will always be her slave and thrall. He 
shall pay his debts, sanctioned by the Apostle, both morning and 
evening. As long as she shall be his wife, he must have tribula- 
tion of the flesh and must make his body subject in love to her 
desire. This is too much for the Pardoner. If this is the pro- 
per relation between husband and wife, he has just escaped 
being plunged into a most horrible situation; 


I was about to wedde a wyf; alas! 
What sholde I bye it on my flesh so dere? 
Yet hadde I lever wedde no wyf to-yere!® 


At this unexpected interruption the Pilgrims do not even smile. 
Perhaps they remember his former anger and are content to let 
him play his little farce in peace. At any rate, this is the Par- 
doner’s last boast. In it may be plainly seen his painful con- 
sciousness of physical incompleteness and perhaps a bit of 
wistful sadness because of his misfortune. 

If this interpretation of the Pardoner’s character is true— 
and I can see no valid reason to the contrary—he is to be pitied 
rather than censured. Born a eunuch and in consequence pro- 
vided by nature with a warped mind and soul, he is compelled to 
follow the lead of his unholy impulses into debauchery, vice, 
and crime. Being an outcast from human society, he satisfies 


87 C. T., D. 95-150. 

SC. T., D. 164. 

5° C.T., D. 150-160. 

© C.T., D. 166 fi. 

*! For a different interpretation of this interruption cf. Ten Brink, History 
of English Literature, trans. Wm. C. Robinson, Vol. I, p. 161. 
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his depraved desires by preying upon it. His character is con- 
sistent thruout both with itself and with nature. And Chaucer, 
the artist and man of deep human sympathy, has shown by the 
infinite care with which he has developed the Pardoner’s char- 
acter that he is able to appreciate, without judging too harshly, 
the point of view of even a eunuchus ex nativitlate. 
WALTER CLYDE CURRY 
Vanderbilt University. 
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THE FAMILY IN BJ@RNSON’S TALES 
I 
INTRODUCTION 


Bjérnson’s Early Attitude Toward Woman’s Rights 


Among the great social problems which confronted the 
rising generation in Bjgrnson’s youth, the most important 
perhaps was the question of woman’s rights. Social democracy, 
based upon the recognition of human rights, necessarily involves 
the moral and social equality of the sexes. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that during the 50’s and 60’s the question of woman’s 
rights became one of the vital themes in Norwegian literature. 
The emancipation of woman was clearly recognized as a prime 
requisite for the regeneration of the whole social order, to which 
Wergeland, Ibsen and Bjgrnson had devoted themselves. 
The social health of a nation is founded primarily upon the 
family and in the family it is woman who is the chief moral 
factor. 

It seems, therefore, paradoxical that when Camilla Collett 
introduced this momentous problem into Norwegian literature 
by the publication of her epoch-making novel, Amtmandens 
Dé¢tre (1855), Bjgrnson’s criticism! of her work seemed to be 
unduly severe. As a matter of fact, Bjgrnson never opposed 
the cause which Fru Collett had espoused, altho at first he did 
assume an openly hostile attitude towards her lack of con- 
structive propaganda’ and the depressing atmosphere of her 
novels. Bjgrnson’s own definition’ of the poet’s mission in life, 
illustrated so beautifully in the parable ‘‘ An om vi kledde 


! According to Camilla Collett, Bjgérnson referred to her novel as “an ugly 
book”’ (en styg bog). This statement, however, Bjgrnson denied in his review 
of 1880 in Morgenbladet (cf. Footnote 10). 

2 Cf., for instance, his series of articles directed against Fru Collett under 
the title of Kristiania og Studenterne (1855); cf. Christen Collin, Bjgrustjerne 
Bijgrnson II, 109 f. 

*“TDigteren kaster straaler med sin personlighed, giver solglade ord, 
hjelper til at legge livet tilrette; at kunne sige ord til rette tid, som flammer;— 
det er at vere digter.” 
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fjzllet?”’ (in the introduction to Arne), is sufficient to explain 
a seemingly incongruous attitude towards Fru Collett who was 
satisfied with a purely negative exposition of the truth. It was 
not in the slightest degree the cause which Fru Collett repre- 
sented but solely the manner in which she represented it, and 
her lack of constructive propaganda to which Bjgrnson was 
opposed.‘ 

Even in 1854, before the appearance of Amtmandens D¢tre, 
Bjgrnson had expressed his dislike of the morbid and depressing 
atmosphere characteristic of Welhaven’s school® and had 
openly allied himself with Wergeland® whose successor he felt 
himself to be; a more wholesome and natural poetry was 
necessary for a true interpretation of life. In tone and feeling 
Fru Collett’s Amimandens Détre was, as it were, a sequel to 
Welhaven’s Norges Demring and as such was in Bj¢grnson’s 
eyes more or less a literary perversion. The injustice of this 
view, however, he later acknowledged’ when maturity had 
restored the equipoise of his judgment. 

In Bjgrnson’s earlier attitude towards Fru Collett we 
recognize, furthermore, the pedagog and moralist® as well as 
the poet. His educational and moral propaganda were as 
essential to his literary career as was the devotion to purely 
artistic ideals and went hand in hand with his efforts as politi- 
cian and statesman to regenerate the social organization of the 
Norwegian nation. 


* Cf. Lilly Heber, “Bjgrnstjerne Bjgrnson og Camilla Collett,” Byérnson- 
studier, pp. 285-317, Kristiania, 1911. 

5 Cf. Morgenbladet (1854): ““Welhavens evige Lamenteren over Verdens og 
Tidernes Pinagtighed, ’ etc. 

6 Ibid.: “Det tusindstemmige, glade ja, som Wergelands bjergfriske, glade 
Sange modtog, maatte dog overbevise om, at sygelig Sentimentalitet ikke har 
hjemme her.” 

7 Cf. his article, ““Den moderne norske literatur,” in Kringsjaa the year after 
Fru Collett’s death (1895): “Hun har skrevet fortzllinger, der hun med ildfuldt 
die og veltalende appel, setter fingeren paa et sygt punkt; virkningen har veret 
velgjdrende.” 

8 Tbid.: “Den norske literatur kjender i sine verker, at den vil tage sin del, 
den st¢rste del av det felles ansvar, at en bog, der ikke rydder eller ligger saale- 
des, at den derved gger vor evne, gjgr os modigere paa livsfgrelsens svere kunst, 
og derved letter livet for os, er en slet bog, hvor stor ogsaa dens tekniske kunst 


er ”? 


jp Rati 
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By her attacks upon the inherited traditions with regard 
to woman’s status in society Camilla Collett had paved the 
the way for a revolution of ideas which Bjgrnson naturally and 
readily followed. The deep impression which Amtmandens 
Déire left upon Bjgrnson’s mind may be judged from the fact 
that only two years after the appearance of this work he him- 
self took up the traditional theme of “the unhappily married 
woman” in Mellem Slagene (1857) and the next year in Hale 
Hulda (1858). In Halte Hulda, furthermore, the same suffering 
is analyzed in dramatic form as that which the unfortunate 
heroine in Fru Collett’s novel endures; that depression, which 
in Amimandens Détre was chronic, in Bjgrnson’s Halte Hulda 
finds its solution in a violent tragic explosion, as it were. Thai 
he was perhaps conscious of a tone in Halte Hulda out of keeping 
with his literary ideals is evident from the fact that he made a 
studied effort to counteract the depressing influence of Hulda’s 
tragic love by introducing the bright and happy relations of 
Thordis to Gunnar. Bj¢grnson was evidently struggling to free 
himself from the depressing atmosphere of the Old Norse 
sagas. His first great effort in this direction was the composi- 
tion of De Nygifte (published in 1865), which he had already 
outlined as early as the year 1855 (cf. Christen Collin, II, 16). 

Furthermore, much that Bjgrnson expressed in his attacks 
upon woman’s inherited status in society, both in his dramas 
(cf. Leonarda 1879, En Hanske 1883) and in his prose tales (cf. 
Magnhild 1877, Siév 1882), undoubtedly had its inspiration 
(in part at least) in Fru Collett’s® courageous and indefatigable 
labor in behalf of her sex. Yet Bjgrnson never openly acknowl- 
edged any personal indebtedness to Fru Collett, and when 
Amtmandens Déire appeared he misunderstood, according to 
his own testimony,’® the social importance of this epoch-making 
novel. 


* Cf. Lilly Heber, “Bjgrnstjerne Bjgrnson og Camilla Collett,” Bjgrnson- 
studier, p. 316, Kra. 1911. 

1° Cf. Morgenbladet, 1880, in reply to Fru Collett’s accusation that he had 
criticized her unfavorably out of a spirit of literary enmity: “Jeg skjpnner 
rigtignok ikke nu, hvad jeg kan have fundet stygt i denne Bog for mer end tyve 
Aar siden; sandsynligvis har jeg sagt “uhyggelig’”; men ogsaa dette Udtryk 
vilde jeg nu neppe have brugt. Sagen var, at dengang ““Amtmandens D¢tre” 
kom ud, skjgnnede ikke jeg, hvad her begyndte eller dettes Ret.” 
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II 
FAMILY LIFE IN Bj)@RNSON’S TALES 

The chief purpose of this article is to present a psychological 
analysis of Norwegian family life, as represented in Bj¢rnson’s 
prose tales," with especial reference to woman’s social status. 

Bjgrnson based his whole system of ethics upon a spirit of 
love for humanity. This love for humanity, his naiveté of 
thought and simplicity of language made him the ideal expo- 
nent of popular ideals. 

In his prose tales Bjgrnson revealed the heart of the Nor- 
wegian nation. Even tho his Romantic ideals lent to the 
description of rural life and to the delineation of the peasant’s 
character a decidedly idyllic tinge, nevertheless, the Norwegian 
people found therein the substance of its national life; the 
distinctively national was given an idealized form of expression. 
Bjgrnson’s idealization of the peasant’s character (particularly 
that of the mother and the child'’*®) was made all the more 
convincing by reason of the author’s sensitive and sympathetic 
insight into human nature. 

a) The Social Problems Involved in Family Life 

The social problems involved in family life, as based upon 
Bjgrnson’s prose tales, may be briefly summarized as follows. 

For the proper education of the child, an open and sympa- 
thetic relation between parent and child is absolutely impera- 
tive. Tomas Rendalen in Det Fiager i Byen og pd Havnen 
(1884), for instance, expressly states’ that no educational 
theories can possibly prove successful, unless based upon this 
fundamental principle. This relation of love and confidence 

1 Bjgrnson’s dramas are likewise fundamentally psychological studies; 
cf. Chr. Collin, IT, 18, who characterises, for instance, Mellem Slagene as “et 
lidet psychologisk mesterverk.”’ 

2 Bigrnson idealized, for instance, the child in human nature in his poem 
Barnet i Vor Sjel: 

Den st¢rste mann pa jorden 
ma pleje barnet i sit bryst, 
og lytte, selv i torden, 

til hvad det hvisker tyst.”’ 

‘8 “Al opdragelse som i dette emne skal utrette noget, setter som uom- 
gjengelig betingelse: full fortrolighed mellem barn og foraldre. 1 alle fall mellem 
barn og mor.” 
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should, above all, be preserved between mother and child, 
since the mother’s moral influence is more vital for the child’s 
welfare than is the father’s. 

But such an ideal relation between mother and child is often 
disturbed by conditions over which neither has control. The 
chief factor in this regard is perhaps the established tradition 
as to the father’s supreme authority in the family. The mother 
is thus deprived of a controlling hand in the education and 
destiny of her child. “Are you his mother?,’’ says Josephine in 
Pd Guds Veje (1889), when she attempts to assume the author- 
ity over her child. “I am his father. The Bible and the law 
make the father the owner of the child,’’ answers her husband, 
who thus overrules all arguments, however reasonable or 
vital for the child’s welfare, under the authority of religious 
and social convention. 

Altho the mother constitutes the chief moral factor in the 
the child’s life, she is, nevertheless, deprived of an equal respon- 
sibility over the child. “Do you believe that both parents 
should have an equal responsibility in the child’s welfare,”’ 
the mother in Sigv (1882) is asked. ‘‘I most certainly do,” 
she replies, “‘men have in this regard done exactly as they 
please, just as in everything else.” 

This injustice, which social and religious convention has 
inflicted upon the mother, undermines the moral health of the 
whole family and has a far reaching effect upon the future 
generation. 

The most serious effect is perhaps noticeable in the charac- 
ter of the son. With the loss of the mother’s moral authority 
the son is often prone to assume towards his mother the same 
presumptuous attitude as does his father (cf. e.g. Torbjgrn in 
Synndve Solbakken). At a very early age the boy learns that 
woman is to be treated as man’s social inferior and those 
primitive ideals of physical superiority, as exemplified in the 
father and which naturally appeal to the boy’s imagination, 
often serve to outweigh the higher moral influence and devotion 
of the mother (cf. e.g. Rafael, before his father’s death, in 
Absalon’s Har). The boy’s moral valuations are thus often 
perverted before he reaches an age of independent judgment. 
The mother’s influence begins to prevail only after the boy’s 
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chivalrous instincts are aroused, which lead him to take sides 
with his mother against an authority of brute force. 

Somewhat different, however, is the effect of the father’s 
presumptuous authority upon the daughter. If woman is 
regarded as the social inferior to man, the daughter’s sense of 
individual independence is crushed from the outset, and even 
when the traditional view of woman’s social inferiority is 
abandoned, the daughter inherits from woman’s former state 
of moral slavery an attitude of suspicion towards the unselfish 
motives of the male sex in general. The effect of this attitude 
upon the daughter is not clearly traceable in Bjgrnson’s tales, 
but it plays a very important part in the psychology of Fru 
Collett’s novels. This was, in fact, the immediate cause of the 
tragedy in Amimandens D¢étre, for Sophie’s lack of faith in a 





noble character can be directly traced to her inborn suspicion 
that her lover’s intentions were nothing more than masculine 
insolence founded upon the conventional right of man’s suprem- 
acy over woman. 

The remedy for such injustice in the home involves first of 
all an assumption of equal rights and a single standard of morals 
for both man and woman. The lamentable results of a double 
standard of morals and of the father’s lack of moral responsi- 
bility for the child’s welfare may be seen in the moral degenera- 
tion of the father’s character. Hereditary disease of both body 
and soul can in all Bjgrnson’s tales be traced directly to the 
father’s wayward life. The woman, therefore, has a new and 
most formidable foe to combat in the hereditary instincts of her 
child. In the great struggle against this social disease Bjgrnson’s 
main thesis consists of a new system of moral education (formu- 
lated in Det Flager), which consists in openly acquainting the 
youth with all the facts pertaining to sex and to hereditary q 
disease. j 

b) Bjdérnson’s Family Types 

The traditional and the ‘modern’ ideals as regards woman’s 
social status are represented in Bjgrnson’s prose tales by two 
more or less sharply defined types of family. First, there is the 
peasant type (cf. Synngve Solbakken, 1857, Arne, 1858, En Glad | 
Gut, 1859-60) and secondly the more progressive and modern 
type of patrician character (cf. Magnhild, 1877, Stév 1882, En 
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Dag, 1893), such as Fru Collett usually depicted. This latter 
type often shares, as in Fru Collett’s novels, the more en- 
lightened ideals of the day and has come more or less into 
contact with the cultural elements of city life (bymennesker), 
as portrayed, for instance, in Mors Hender (1892) or in Absa- 
lon’s Hdr (1894). In Fiskerjenten (1867-68) both types of 
family are represented (cf. Petra’s family in the little fishing 
town with Signe’s family or the more extreme case of @degird’s 
family), and upon the social and cultural ideals of these two 
types the dramatic conflict is based. 

The general attitude of the individual members of the family 
towards one another varies according to the traditional or to 
the more enlightened social ideals which the family holds. In 
the peasant family, for instance, the mother yields to traditional 
authority and is thus forced to find her way out of her difficulties 
by means of natural sagacity and common sense, while in the 
more progressive and cultural type of family she seeks to 
overrule her oppressor with those weapons with which the 
enlightened ideals of a new era have furnished her. But in 
either case“ the fundamental principle involved is a sympathet- 
ic understanding and unselfish love between the individual 
members of the family, and especially between mother and 
child. Bjgrnson’s sympathy for the father under the unfor- 
tunate conditions of social tradition is very little in evidence.” 

c) The Child and the Father 

Inherited tradition has made the father an administer of 
force and as such the child naturally fears him. By reason of 
the child’s extremely sensitive nature a more or less artificial 
barrier is created between the two. The child cannot feel his 
father to be his true friend and the more delicate and sensitive 
the child is, the more does it seek the love and protection that 
the mother affords. Thus, for instance, Bjgrnson says of little 
Trond (Trond, 1856): “With his father he didn’t talk very 
much and was indeed somewhat afraid of him; for when his 


14 These two types of family, so plainly discerned in Bjgrnson’s tales, shall, 
however, in the following analysis not be sharply differentiated from each other 
since it is not desirable to force the psychological aspects of the individual char 
acters into sharply defined categories of this nature. 

% A notable exception to this, however, is the father in Sige. 
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father was present, Trond had to keep quiet.’’ Trond naturally 
feels his father’s presence as an impersonation of authority 
and an intrusion upon the freedom of youth. Furthermore, 
this sort of ‘truant officer’ fear is aggravated by the conscious- 
ness that his father is not in sympathy with his interests. 
Under the existing conditions of family tradition Trond’s 
instinct is perfectly correct. But far different is his feeling 
for his mother, who sees the child’s heart, lives in the child’s 
world and devotes her life to the child’s happiness. When the 
boy gets his first treasure, a new violin, he imagines his mother 
as the e-string—‘‘the tender sweet chord’’—, but his father 
as the d-string—‘‘the low, deep sounding chord’’—, “‘ which he 
never played on very much either.” 

This fine, sensitive chord vibrating in harmony with the 
child’s soul, is beautifully illustrated, for instance, in En 
Glad Gut When Marit’s grandfather brings to @Myvind’s 
family his message of ill-will, whereby the boy’s whole future 
happiness hangs, as it were, by a thread, Bjgrnson says: “ His 
mother, who from the kitchen-door had heard everything, 
gazed with grief upon @yvind and almust burst into tears; 
but she didn’t want to make it harder for him by saying even a 
single word.”’ This delicacy of feeling in the simple peasant 
woman is exactly the quality of little Trond’s e-string. 

The child’s naturally wilful disposition Bjgrnson depicts 
most skilfully in En Livsgéde (1869). When little Agnes, for 
instance, tries to teach her baby brother the Lord’s Prayer, 
the little fellow repeats each verse very dutifully until he 
reaches the command: “Thy kingdom come, Thy will be 
done,’’ whereupon he suddenly turns against his perceptress 
with a determined “‘ No, no, I won’t.”’ 

This naturally wilful and stubborn nature in the child the 
father seeks to overrule by force, while the mother tries to bend 
the child’s will by moral suasion and a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the child’s nature. The mother, therefore, meets the 
difficulty with far greater intelligence than does the father, 
and with far less disastrous effects upon the child’s character. 

The disastrous effects of this attitude upon the part of the 
father (altho the mother is also partly to blame) Bjgrnson well 
illustrates in his tragic story Stév. The father has been reading 


Spencer’s ‘‘ Essays on Education” and seeks to apply Spencer’s 
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ethical principles mechanically and without an understanding 
of the child’s nature. In spite of the father’s scientific theories 
his severity results only in inspiring his children with a morbid 
and unhappy fear of him. He threatens them with corporal 
punishment for an offense which was necessarily a result of 
ignorance. Knowing full well what their father’s threat 
means, the children run away from home and are lost in a snow 
storm which overtakes them. The children are happily found 
again unharmed, but the mother dies of a broken heart and the 
father’s happiness is forever destroyed. 

Whatever mistakes the mother may have made regarding 
the education of her children, she understood at least that undue 
severity was a fatal course to pursue. That she did not, how- 
ever, consider her husband personally to blame for his undue 
severity towards the children is evident from her statement: 
“OQ, he is just like most men in this regard, they amuse them- 
selves with the children at times, and at times strike them too, 
when anything happens to displease them.” 

Bjgrnson’s social propaganda is here clearly in evidence; 
this tragedy was due primarily not to the individual character 
of the father but to the inherited traditions as to the father’s 
ownership of the children and his consequent lack of intelligent 
attitude towards the child’s moral perception and sensitive 
temperament. 

So too in Synngve Solbakken, on account of the father’s 
severity and application of physical force, the relations between 
Torbjérn and his father are severely strained. Torbj¢rn’s 
nature, however, is far different from that of Trond or of the 
children in Sigv. Torbjgrn represents the rugged, self-reliant 
peasant lad, whose will is bound to clash with his father’s. 
His father’s methods are, to be sure, unduly severe and even 
brutal, but this physical brutality was characteristic of the 
Norwegian peasant, and, furthermore, not at all alien to 
Torbjgrn’s own nature (cf. e.g. his unpardonable brutality 
towards his faithful horse). In order to tame his son’s refrac- 
tory spirit the father naturally employs the traditional method 
of enforcing authority. But this traditional ideal Bjgrnson 
seeks to bring into direct conflict with the spirit of enlighten- 
ment and with the Christian ideals of a new social era. This 
spirit is shared by Torbjgrn’s mother who clearly understands 
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that a policy of brutal force leads to estrangement; but her 
protests are overruled by the father’s high-handed authority. 
Even Synn¢gve’s mother, who is anything but well disposed 
towards Torbjgrn and his suit (she regards him as a sort of 
young ruffian), does not approve of his father’s harsh methods. 
“‘He’s too severe with the boy,” she says. But it is also to be 
remembered that she shares the ideals of the pietistic sect of the 
Haugianere. It is above all in Ingrid, Torbj¢rn’s sister, that 
we find the typically feminine attitude towards parental author- 
ity. Like her mother she sympathizes with Torbjgrn but at 
the same time she understands clearly that it is Torbj¢rn’s 
natural stubbornness and sense of independence which is the 
chief cause of the alienation between him and his father. Since 
she is not educated beyond the ideal that her father can be 
wrong, she yields to established authority and therefore tries 
to remedy the situation by correcting Torbjgrn’s faults. In 
other words, she seeks her way out of the difficulty by the com- 
mon sense method characteristic of Bjgrnson’s feminine ideal 
in the peasant family, viz., by making the best out of a bad 
situation. 

The following conversation between Ingrid and Torbj¢rn 
well illustrates the essential difference between the feminine 
and masculine attitude of the child towards parental authority. 

“You are too independent; you know father doesn’t like 
that.” 

“No, I am not too independent; father tried to hold back 
my arms.” 

“Yes, especially whenever you tried to strike somebody.”’ 

“Well, have people a right to say and do things to you, just 
as they please?”’ 

“No, but you might put yourself out a little; father did 
that himself and nevertheless he has always been a respected 
man.” 

To recognize parental authority is not equivalent to forfeit- 
ing one’s self-respect, but this typically feminine view of the 
remedy is, however, not to Torbjgrn’s liking and it is not until 
the boy’s will has been broken by the catastrophe which befell 
him at the hands of the treacherous Knut Nordhaug that he 
accepts her solution. 
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d) The Son and the Mother 


Such innate stubbornness and self-reliant individualism is 
perhaps the most difficult trait in the boy’s character with 
which the parents have to contend. Even the mother some- 
times fails to understand this, and consequently a catastrophe 
cannot be avoided, however sound or progressive her theories 
as to moral education may otherwise be, or however unselfish 
the love which she may bestow upon her son. 

Such is the tragedy most skilfully portrayed in Absalon’s 
Har. The boy Rafael has inherited the sensual and rebellious 
nature of the Kurt family; ‘‘ han var opr¢grets sgn.” At first 
he rebels against his father because of the latter’s brutality 
towards his mother. “It became the boy’s secret religion,” 
says Bjgrnson, “to oppose him (his father) and to help his 
mother, for she was the one who suffered.” After his father’s 
death he rebels in turn against his mother (Kirsten Ravn), 
who endeavors to realize her ideal in the boy by giving him all 
the advantages of an education and culture which his father 
had denied him. But by putting her son into a social and 
pedagogical straitjacket she arouses in him that slumbering 
spirit of rebellion which had previously asserted itself against 
his father; her methods thus result in just the opposite of that 
which she desires. She quite correctly attributes his sensual 
and rebellious nature to his inheritance from his father (the 
degenerate Kurt blood), but she never for a moment suspects 
that by her arbitrary methods she herself is to blame for the 
manifestation of the Kurt character in her son. 

In Absalon’s Har the ‘modern’ mother appears in a most 
unfavorable light, because she has failed to recognize the 
fundamental instincts of human nature in her son and has 
consequently allowed her modern theories of culture to over- 
shadow the necessary principle of intelligent co-operation. 
Both Ingrid and Arne’s mother, altho limited by the peasant 
ideals of family life, take due cognizance of these fundamental 
principles and, therefore, even tho intellectually inferior, these 
women are in this regard far more intelligent than Kirsten 
Ravn. The latter has unwittingly fallen into the same error 
as that upon which the inherited traditions of parental authority 
were founded and to which she herself is violently opposed, 
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viz., the principle of enforced authority. Naturally she suffers a 
reaction from the bondage under which she was held by her 
arrogant husband and, therefore, after his death she in turn 
seeks to exert full authority over her son. But in her arbitrary 
and dictatorial methods she adopts the same weapons as did 
her husband, except that instead of applying physical force 
she makes her son’s happiness contingent upon her own will. 
Her modern theories of education are thus applied in exactly 
the same way as the traditional parental authority, and she 
thereby prevents Rafael from understanding the purpose of her 
actions and the inspiring force of a mother’s love which animates 
her; exactly as was the case, for instance, between Torbjgrna and 
his father. 

So too Arne is, like Rafael, “oprgrets sén.’’ His whole life 
is centered upon the desire to escape from the narrow hum-drum 
life of a Norwegian village and he too has inherited certain 
weaknesses of character from his father. But his mother, 
simple peasant woman that she is with no ‘modern’ ideals of 
moral or cultural education, is far more successful than Kirsten 
Ravn in reforming her son. Her tact and fine sympathy for 
Arne’s failings break the boy’s spirit of rebellion and keep 
alive in the boy’s hear‘ the fundamental instinct of love which 
in Rafael’s case is marred by a misunderstanding of his mother’s 
attitude of authority. 

Yet we see in Arne’s mother a peasant provincialism direct- 
ing the course of mother-love. She takes advantage of her 
boy’s secret love affairs in order to make his escape from her 
impossible. Kirsten Ravn, on the other hand, magnanimously 
renounces her son’s love when he severs his connections with 
her. Her mistakes are due to an artificial standard of life and 
not, as in the case of Arne’s mother, to a desire to further her 
own happiness. Her methods fail, but not on that account 
does she, like the self-centered peasant woman, have recourse 
to deceit or subterfuge. Im spite of her false code of moral 
education, Kirsten Ravn’s steadfast devotion to the higher 
ideal of renunciation finally results in Rafael’s redemption, 
while Arne’s soul never realizes its intense longing to expand 
and grow, but is forced back again into those narrow limitations 
which his mother’s self-centered love had set for him, howbeit 
not without a certain degree of spiritual recompense. 
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The first essential to the child’s moral training is, as Bjgrn- 
son said in Det Flager (cf. above p. 610),a relation of absolute 
confidence between mother and child. Here again Kirsten 
Ravn makes a fatal mistake ia not telling her son the whole 
story of his father’s life. The boy, therefore, is ignorant of 
the fact that his father’s financial downfall was due primarily 
to the inherited trait of stubbornness and insolence in the 
Kurt family; his father would not tolerate his wife as an equal 
or accept her as a partner in his enterprises. 

His father had discovered traces of cement deposit on their 
estate and upon the basis of his discovery engaged in an enter- 
prise for mining the cement, which resulted in complete finan- 
cial ruin. Now, when Rafael discovers the same deposits he 
naturally seeks to convert them into wealth, just as his father 
did, but here his mother interposes and to prevent a recurrence 
of the disaster she is forced to tell her son this incident in his 
father’s life, which she had heretofore concealed. Instead of 
understanding her attitude as that of a well intentioned desire 
to prevent a repetition of his father’s failure, Rafael interprets 
his mother’s former secrecy as a sign of her lack of confidence 
in his abilities. As in the case of Oswald in Ibsen’s Gengangere, 
suppressed inherited traits of character come to the surface. 
A misunderstanding of his mother’s motives leads him to rebel 
against her authority and arouses within him the fatal sus- 
picion that his father’s wilfulness was due not so much to 
inherited tendencies as to his mother’s attitude of distrust. 
By comparing his own case with his father’s, he concludes that 
his father was right in overruling his mother. Thus Kirsten 
Ravn, by her mistaken policy of supression, again brings about 
just the opposite result from that which she had desired. Her 
son’s suspicions, fostered by her dictatorial methods, now grow 
into a conviction and an open break ensues."® 


16 Of all Bjgrnson’s stories Absalon’s Hr best illustrates the failure of the 
‘modern’ cultural ideal thru a lack of practical wisdom. An analogous situation 
arises in Ibsen’s Vildanden, where the ideal of truth fails of realization because 
it is applied under unfavorable conditions. In either case practical wisdom 
would have saved the situation; whether the truth should be divulged or not 
depends upon circumstances. The tragedy of Vildanden, however, Bjgrnson 
avoids by endowing Rafael’s mother with an ideal devotion which finally tri- 
umphs over all her own mistakes and redeems her son’s character. 
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The reason for a lack of confidence between mother and son 
is often due primarily to an habitual taciturnity, especially 
characteristic of the peasant. This taciturnity is often further 
enhanced by the fact that the relations of husband to wife 
render a free and open discussion upon any subject whatsoever 
impossible. The husband’s mean spirit, his brutality and his 
tyrannical usurpation of human rights (as in the case of the 
John Kurt, Harald Kas or Nils Skredder) force upon his wife 
a silence which becomes habitual and therefore almost impos- 
sible for her to break. Thus, thru her silence the mother neg- 
lects her prime duty of establishing a relation of confidence 
with her son. Her attitude of silence, furthermore, reacts upon 
the son who in turn finds it well-nigh impossible to open his 
heart to his mother and therefore he continues his own way 
with disastrous results. 

Such is the case, for instance, with Arne whose first misstep 
might have been avoided if he had kept his mother in strict 
confidence. Only this first great catastrophe opens his heart 
to her and restores a normal relation of confidence between the 
two. Bjgrnson’s sympathy, however, is chiefly on the side of 
the mother, inasmuch as she cannot be held responsible for an 
attitude towards her son which has grown out of unavoidable 
circumstances. Social convention, which sanctions the supreme 
authority of the father and thus gives full rein to degenerate 
instincts, is the fundamental cause of this unhappy relation 
between mother and son. The following passage from Arne 
well illustrates the point in question. 

“You won’t ever tell me anything,” and she began to weep 
again. ‘ You never tell me anything either,’’ said Arne gently. 
“‘ But you are most to blame, Arne; I’ve got into such a habit of 
keeping silent, ever since I lived with your father, that you 
ought to have helped me along a little.” 

However much the ideal relations of mother to child may be 
disturbed or whatever the causes for this may be, Bj¢rnson 
never depicts an unnatural mother. No principle in life is so 
vital to her as the love for her child and, therefore, no theory 
as to human rights or duty towards self (as in the case of 
Ibsen’s Nora) can separate her from her child, whose happiness 
is identical with her own. In order to promote her child’s 
happiness and retain its love, she is willing to endure injustice 
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and even brutality at the hands of a degenerate husband. 
In other words, Bjgrnson’s mother stands the supreme test of 
humanity in order to realize the grand ideal of her life, viz., 
motherhood. For instance, at Nils Skredder’s death Arne’s 
mother says: “‘Arne, you must remember it is for your sake 
that I have borne all this.” Even Kirsten Ravn, with her 
refined instincts and sensitive pride, endured for the sake of her 
son Rafael the most outrageous insults that could be inflicted 
upon a decent woman. It is inconceivable how she could have 
endured such tyranny, had she not been willing to sacrifice 
even her self-respect in order to retain her influence over her 
son. With Ibsen’s Nora, self-respect is the prime consideration, 
but with Kirsten Ravn it is her son’s future welfare, not her 
own, which is at stake; all else is sacrificed to this end. This is 
the purely womanly type of mother, who possesses those traits 
of character peculiar to the Romantic ideal of womanhood, 
which Ibsen so often depicts (such as Inga in Kongsemnerne, 
Solveig in Peer Gynt, etc.). 

Tomasine Rendalen, on the other hand, represents an 
approach to the more masculine ideal of womanhood, which 
enables the wife to cope with her husband on much more equal 
terms. Like Ibsen’s Nora she rebels against an authority which 
is crushing out her life, but unlike Nora she does not solve 
the difficulty by avoiding the situation or by renouncing her 
duties as a mother, but takes up arms against her oppressor. 
The old order of things, which Nora leaves behind her, is 
destroyed by the supremacy of a new ideal of womanhood. 
Nora becomes morally emancipated but, a victim of the old 
social order, she lacks the efficiency and mental equipment to 
force a victory over her husband without at the same time 
forfeiting a mother’s most precious heritage, viz., her children. 
The ‘modern’ ideal of womanhood, on the other hand, oversteps 
the narrow, conventional limits of woman’s education and 
activities which resulted in Nora’s inefficiency, and equips 
the woman to meet the situation which confronts her. Toma- 
sine Rendalen takes up a course of physical and mental training 
which enables her to become both the physical and intellectual 
master of her degenerate husband. But Bj¢grnson’s ideal of the 
‘modern’ woman in Tomasine Rendalen is not marred by a 
caricature of masculine traits, such as Ibsen protrays, for 
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instance, in the character of Lona Hessel; there is no assumed 
air of democractic vulgarity nor a display of masculine prerog- 
atives. Her strong hand guides her son’s future destiny, 
and his ultimate victory over himself is directly due not only 
to his mother’s new system of social education but also to 
the fact that she first triumphed over her degenerate husband. 
Thus, both mother and son are saved, while with Ibsen’s Nora 
the children are left to their own fate in order to save the 
individual integrity of the mother’s character. 

Magnhild too represents this modern type of woman, but 
Magnhild has no children and since the full and free develop- 
ment of her own individuality is not restricted by the considera- 
tion for the future destiny of her offspring, Bjgrnson here 
resorts to the traditional course of desertion as the only solution 
possible under the circumstances, thus avoiding the ethical 
dilemma into which Ibsen leads us. 

It is, of course, natural that Bjgrnson should have idealized 
the mother’s character, in order to bring out into sharper relief 
the injustice of her position in family life. So far as the father 
is concerned, however, it can hardly be assumed that Bjgrnson 
has exaggerated the state of things in actual life. Nils Skredder, 
Harald Kas and the elder Kurt are, like Oswald’s father in 
Ibsen’s play, by no means rare examples of moral degeneracy 
due to the pernicious influence of strong drink and to the con- 
ventional double standard of morality. On the other hand, it 
is evident that in the delineation of the wife’s character Bj¢grn- 
son has infused a great deal of that Romantic idealism which 
pervades the whole atmosphere of his stories. In none of his 
tales, for instance, does the wife, thru contact with a coarse 
and brutal husband, herself become brutalized or forfeit even 
the least part of her natural sympathy or her fineness of feeling. 

When Rafael, for instance, finally comes to a spiritual 
awakening, he realizes that he had gone astray because he had 
not followed the finer instincts of his nature; the Kurt blood 
had won the victory. Bjgrnson depicts with great skill the 
gradual degeneration which took place in Rafael’s character in 
direct contrast with that ideal moral refinement which his 
mother in her own case had always kept intact. 

Mutual suffering at the hands of a cruel father exalts the 
mother’s character and creates a bond of sympathy between 
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mother and son. “There are only two of us now, and we have 
suffered so much together,’’ says Arne’s mother. The mother 
also realizes that her son cannot be held responsible for inher- 
ited weaknesses; thus the boy’s love for his mother is enhanced 
by her humane charity. Arne’s mother, for instance, does not 
upbraid her son for getting drunk like his father, but is all the 
more tender to him on this account. And however despotic 
Rafael’s mother is in the exertion of her authority, she is, 
nevertheless, exceedingly charitable and perhaps far too lenient 
with him as regards his moral waywardness, which she knows 
is largely due to an inherited weakness. There is much of 
Bjgrnson’s own love of humanity reflected in the character 
of these women. 

The mother in Bjgrnson’s tales struggles for the possession 
of her child, not for the purpose of asserting her authority over 
her husband (as in the case of Ibsen’s Fru Gunhild in John 
Gabriel Borkman) nor from motives of jealousy (as in the case 
of Allmers’ wife in Lille Eyolf), but in order that her child may 
escape from a life of moral depravity and misery which other- 
wise must be its lot. Woman’s sense of devotion is never thus 
divided (as with Ibsen) between husband and child, so long 
as the husband by his arrogance and depravity has not rightly 
forfeited her love (as in the case of Nils Skredder or of Harald 
Kas). For instance,in Mors Hender (1892) the mother pre- 
serves marital and parental devotion undivided, inasmuch as 
her husband, even tho morally weak, had never proved himself 
untrue to her or unworthy of her love. Indeed, it is chiefly 
weakness in human nature which appeals to woman’s love both 
for her child and for her husband. Thus, the mother in Mors 
Hender says: “‘We women do not love that which is noble 
(h¢jbdrent) simply because it is noble. No, the object of our 
love must also be weak and must in someway stand in need of 
our help. We must see a mission. We women must love in 
order to believe.” 

Bjgrnson here has struck the same chord of ideal devotion 
in woman’s character as does Ibsen, who, however, does not 
always succeed, as Bjgrnson does, in reconciling the mother’s 
conduct with this primitive instinct. Forinstance, when Helmer 
(Et Dukkehjem, Act III) confronts his wife with the argument 
(which to the masculine mind is irrefutable) that “‘no one for 
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for love’s sake sacrifices his honor.’’ Nora replies: “‘ Hundreds 
of thousands of women have done so’’; yet she deliberately refuses 
to sacrifice ‘self’ for the sake of her children who are the mother’s 
first and supreme object of love. 

In Bjgrnson’s stories there are no such moral incongruities 
as are represented in Ibsen’s dramas. An interesting example 
of this may be afforded by the following parallel from Mors 
Lender and Et Dukkehjem. 

When in Mors Hender the daughter, who shares the aris- 
tocratic ideal that manual labor is degrading, feels disgraced 
because of her mother’s coarse and unladylike hands, her 
mother replies: “If you have lived in a society where it is a 
shame for a lady to have such hands, then that is a bad society.”’ 

In Ibsen’s Dukkehjem exactly the same conflict arises 
between the individual sense of righteousness and established 
convention, but convention as represented by the civil law 
and founded upon generally agreed principles of morality 
(which is not the case in Mors Hender where convention 
represents a purely aristocratic code). 

Et Dukkehjem 
Act I. 

Krogstad. The laws take no account of motives. 

Nora. Then they must be very bad laws. 

Thus Bjgrnson again avoids the ethical dilemma into which 
Ibsen’s dramatic instinct and his doctrine of non-compromise 
lead us. 

e) Character of the Mother 

Common sense is a virtue which nearly'’ all Bjgrnson’s 
mothers possess, even if they are temporarily led astray. A 
conspicuous example of this is Gunlaug in Fiskerjenten. 

Altho Gunlaug did everything within her power to prevent 
the lure of a larger life from taking her daughter away from 
her, nevertheless, so soon as she found this to be impossible, 
she did not, like Dr. Stockman in Ibsen’s En Folkefiende, 
fight out the battle against overwhelming odds but secretly 
aided her daughter to escape from her. Her admirable coolness 


17 Kirsten Ravn and the mother in Sigv may in some respects be an excep- 
tion to this rule. 
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and equipoise in the face of the outrageous insults that an 
excited mob heaps'* upon her wins the victory; a proof of her 
natural sagacity. This wisdom, so often displayed by Bj¢grn- 
son’s women characters, is in direct contrast to “the muddle- 
headed bungler”’ who in Ibsen’s plays often carries “the banner 
of the ideal,’’ such as Dr. Stockman or Gregers Werle. 

The sanity of Bjgrnson’s characters and the sanity of the 
life in general which he depicts is one of the most refreshing 
elements that have ever entered into Norwegian literature. 
Practical wisdom is, in fact, the basic principle of Bjgrnson’s 
ethical propaganda; the measure of anything is the good 
that it works (cf. Pé Guds Veje, 1889). Neither the “ideal 
demand” (det ideale Krav) nor the principle of ‘‘all or nothing” 
can be realized in human life and therefore they find no place 
in Bjgrnson’s philosophy. 

Furthermore, an ideal, if not attained, never in Bjgrnson’s 
tales results in a tragedy. His constructive spirit here again 
builds up a spiritual edifice in which the broken ideal may 
furnish a most important structural element. Women more 
often than men grasp the ethical value of disappointments. 
Rafael’s father broke down when his financial enterprise failed; 
but Bjdgrnson’s women characters by reason of their failures 
often rise to greater heights. This is beautifully illustrated in 
En Dag. 

Carried away by that sentimental idealism which the 
aesthetic emotions often engender in women, the mother forsakes 
her husband and children for a worthless reprobate, whom she, 
however, believes to be the ideal man. Happily, however, she 
discovers her error in time and returns unscathed to the bosom 
of her family. Her disillusion, moreover, completely restores 
her true valuations of life and thus her error serves its proper 
ends instead of so embittering her life as to result finally in a 
tragedy. This story serves to illustrate the constructive spirit 
of Bjgrnson’s doctrine of evil. Man’s nature is not essentially 
wicked, but a divine essence slowly working its way up from a 
primitive state towards perfection;!® therefore, sin is only a 

18 Cf. Dr. Stockman’s conduct under exactly the same conditions. 

18 Cf. the expression of this doctrine in Lyset (1895): 

Fra saa lavt til saadan tinde, 


hvad maa vi ei vid’re vinne? 
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temporary evil which may be rectified by experience and 
training. The most potent factor in life to this end is the faculty 
of perceiving the real value of disappointments and of adjusting 
life to circumstances. Thus in En Dag the voice of conscience 
readjusts the mother’s spirit to new conditions: “‘It said that 
her dreams bound together two summers, that which was and 
that which slowly had begun to awaken within her.” 

This new summer, the summer of future happiness based 
upon the experiences of the past, is the “Third Kingdom” for 
which Bjgrnson strove. This “Third Kingdom” is not founded 
upon a blending of abstract philosophical truths, as in Ibsen’s 
Kejser og Galileer, but upon the simple principle of constructive 
compromise between good and evil, i.e., of making evil serve the 
good. 

In Bjgrnson’s tales it is most often woman who has the 
clearest conception of moral valuations and is the most sensitive 
to ethical ideals. In Brudesldtten (1872), for instance, it is 
Mildred’s mother who first perceives the moral injustice which 
inherited clan prejudice has inflicted upon the Haugen family. 
Before the final reconciliation it had never occurred to either 
parent in the Tingvold family that “the Haugen family ought 
not to have suffered for their misfortunes, for they were entirely 
innocent.” The attitude of Mildred’s father towards his 
daughter’s marriage to Hans Haugen is that of a wise submis- 
sion to the inevitable. Her mother, on the other hand, 
experiences a moral redemption which borders upon religious 
ecstasy. The new spirit of reconciliation is for her an angel of 
deliverance from that moral slavery of family prejudice which 
had held her soul in bondage. The destruction of this false 
deal results in her atonement not only for the wrong she had 
done the Haugen family but also for that which she had done 
her own daughter, since by yielding to this family prejudice 
she had deprived her innocent daughter of the sacred privilege 
of living out her own life. 


f) Conclusion 


Bjgrnson’s tales reveal the great struggle for development 
which woman has undergone under those restrictions which 
the social order has laid upon her. In depicting family life, 
it was, therefore, natural that he should sympathize with the 
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wife and mother and endow her with those ideal qualities 
necessary to make the injustice of her position unequivocable. 
As the nation, so the family cannot be divided into independent 
moral factors, therefore it is not enough for woman simply to 
vindicate her rights as an individual (as Nora did), for she 
belongs not only to herself but also to her family and most of 
all to her children, who represent the future generation. In 
this interdependent relation of human individuals in the family 
man has long owed woman the debt of justice, equality and 
charity. The new ideal is based upon long accepted theories 
in the abstract and is, therefore, new only in its application. 
The simple, homely virtues of domestic life constitute the only 
basis upon which this new ideal can be realized. If these 
fundamental requirements are not met (as in the case of Ibsen’s 
Nora), then the ideal of woman’s individual development 
receives a shock which retards its general acceptance by conser- 
vative society, inasmuch as such a course inevitably runs 
counter to all fundamental notions of morality. 

The charm of Bjgrnson’s writings lies in this fundamental 
simplicity of his thought and in the sanity of his vision. Ibsen 
and the whole Modern School of Realists have too often devoted 
their art to depicting the eccentric and abnormal. The trend 
of Realism has always been towards a mere negation of the 
older order of society and this emphasis upon the negative side of 
life has resulted ina perversion of the essential aim of the Realist. 
The modern School of Naturalists has thus contributed 
little towards the uplifting of humanity, inasmuch as the ideal 
is overshadowed by the desire to depict life as it is. Ibsen 
himself, by failing to adjust the ideal to a healthy environment, 
tended in the same direction and therefore his essential purpose 
is often misconstrued, especially by his followers in Germany. 
Bjgrnson, on the other hand, sought to vindicate his ideal by 
adjusting it to man’s better nature, and upon man’s better 
nature alone can either art or the social order ever be redeemed. 

ALBERT MOREY STURTEVANT 
Kansas University. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTES 
ROUSSEAU and ROMANTICISM, by Irving Babbitt. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston and New York, 1919. 
Pp. 426. Price $3.50. 


Professor Babbitt’s new book shares the merits of its pre- 
decessors. It is a surprisingly honest confesson of faith; it 
displays the results of a highly respectable reading knowledge; 
and it is so delightfully archaic in its remoteness from our 
modern world. Only such readers of the book as have some 
acquaintance with medieval works like Malleus Maleficarum or 
Bodin’s Demonomania are in the position to appreciate the 
exquisite fragrance of antiquity this specimen eruditionis scho- 
lasticae exhales. The reviewer is indeed in doubt as to whether 
Mr. Babbitt in this case is the actual author of an original work 
or merely the editor of an hitherto unknown companion volume 
to Malleus Maleficarum. ‘There were, according to the best 
authorities, witches of the male species as well as witches of the 
female species. We may therefore assume that for ecclesia 
militans a Malleus Maleficorum must have been a weapon no 
less indispensable than the joint product of the two formidable 
Dominican friars proved to be. Remembering how cleverly the 
humanists of Viri Obscuri fame concealed their identity: is it 
too fantastic a hypothesis for the reviewer to propose that Mr. 
Babbitt’s name and the title of his book are cryptograms for 
an anonymous medieval author of the Malleus Maleficorum 
recently discovered? It was in Salem, Mass. where the last 
American autodafés on record took place. Why should the 
diligent search of an archeologist of a neighboring town have 
remained unrewarded? 

Be that as it may. For the reader’s convenience the 
reviewer drops his hypothesis and proceeds to offer a few sugges- 
tions for a potential revised edition of this New Malleus Male- 
jicorum. An esthetic pleasure in antiquarianism does not excuse 
the reviewer from scrutinizing the scientific aspects of so inter- 
esting a case of pseudonymity. First of all a word with regard 
to the title. Rousseau, it must be understood, does not mean 
the Rousseau of the Social Contract who became the father of 
the American and French revolutions, of the Declaration of 
Independence, and consequently of our modern conceptions of 
humanity, liberty, and democracy. Mr. Babbitt seems to have 
very little sympathy with the democratic movements of our 
time. Rousseau to him means exclusively that oscillating 
compound of sincerity, cynicism, sadic flagellantism, and senti- 
mentality which we both abhor and admire in the Confessions. 
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Rousseau means the archtype of an emotionalism uncontrolled 
by reason and unchecked by “decorum”’. It is in this sense that 
Rousseauism is placed in juxtaposition with Romanticism. 
i And Romanticism in turn does not mean the reaction against the 
shallowness of the materialistic phase of rationalism and against 
the sterility of pseudo-classicism. Nor does Mr. Babbitt in- 
clude the positive and permanent achievements of romanticism 
in philosophy, religion, science, literature, and art. What he 
understands by romanticism is only the negation of conventional 
decorum, the eccentric vagaries and the fatalistic pessimism of 
certain individual phenomena within the whole of the romantic 
movement, not romanticism itself. It is the purpose of the 
book thus misnamed to arraign the maleficent twins Rousseau- 
ism-Romanticism, or rather their caricature, before the tribunal 
of a “positive and critical humanism.” For such is the baptis- 
mal name of the author’s personal faith and code of decorum. 
He does not pretend to apply the methods of impartial and 
objective scholarship. He frankly starts from the conviction 
of his own infallibility, measuring persons and things by his 
own arbitrary standard. He excludes any fact, argument, or 
witness that might possibly mitigate the death sentence decided 
upon before the trial has opened. He is the lawmaker, the 
judge, the state’s attorney, the jury, the sheriff, and the 
hangman, all in one. A partial list of victims shows the extent 
and the intensity of the prosecution: Baudelaire, Bergson, 
Berlioz, Blake, Boehme, Browning, Byron, Carlyle, Chateau- 
briand, Coleridge, Constant, John Dewey, Emerson, Fichte, 
Flaubert, Gautier, Goethe (in part), Hawthorne, Hoffmann, 
HOlderlin, Victor Hugo, Ibsen, Kant, Kleist, Lamartine, Le- 
conte de Lisle, Maeterlinck, George Moore, Musset, Nietzsche, 
Novalis, Plotinus, Poe, Jean Paul, Ruskin, George Sand, 
Schelling, Shaftesbury, Friedrich Schlegel, A. W. Schlegel, 
Schopenhauer, Shelley, Madame de Staél, Stendhal, Synge, 
Tagore, Tolstoy, Richard Wagner, Whitman, Wordsworth, 
Zola. Born in different countries, climes, and ages, these ill- 
fated objects inquisitionis babbitticae have all been found 
guilty of the same offense: they have failed to conform to the 
inquisitor’s orthodox creed called a positive and critical human- 
ism. 

It would be a mistake to associate Mr. Babbitt’s brand of 
humanism with men like Erasmus or Reuchlin. As in the case 
of the other two isms, Mr. Babbitt has chosen to give the old 
word humanism which to most of us has become the cherished 
symbol of enlightenment and spiritual freedom, an entirely 
new and contrary meaning. When he says “humanism” he 
means in reality Salemite puritanism, i.e. that sterile pseudo- 
religion whose god is not our Christian God of Love but an idol 
of fear and negation, the demon of the Torquemadas and Hoch- 
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stratens. Mr. Babbitt’s humanism is calvinistic fanaticism 
with Christianity left out. No wonder that the New Malleus 
contrives to transform a galaxy of illustrious stars into a sombre 
morgue filled with corpses maimed and defiled beyond recogni- 
tion. 

Considering the internationality of the victims, the Malleus 
belongs to a group of abortive contributions to Comparative 
Literature—abortive, because the magnitude of the material 
outgrows the capacity of the respective author’s mind. Mr. 
Babbitt’s wholesale condemnation of French, English, and 
American celebrities will no doubt meet with competent criti- 
cism elsewhere. The present reviewer has therefore limited his 
judgment to the general tendencies of the book and to the dis- 
cussion of a few points in a field somewhat familiar to him. 

The way in which Mr. Babbitt applies his theory of the 
inner check to literary criticism may be illustrated by the follow- 
ing case. On page 181 Goethe’s Faust is quoted as a warning 
example of the fearful consequences to the man who lacks the 
inner check. ‘Faust after all is only consistent when having 
identified the spirit that says no, which is the true voice of 
conscience, with the devil, he proceeds to dedicate himself to 
vertigo (dem Taumel weih’ ich mich).’’ An amazing inter- 
pretation indeed! Not only does Mr. Babbitt fail to read the 
lines following the passage quoted, but he ascribes to Goethe 
a knowledge of Mr. Babbitt’s pet phrase “inner check,” and 
argues accordingly: Babbitt’s inner check=the true voice of 
conscience; Goethe’s inner check=the devil; ergo: Goethe’s 
god=the devil. The reviewer suggests that Mr. B. read the 
passage beginning line 1335—‘‘Ein Teil von jener Kraft,” etc. 
to line 1358 with Julius Goebel’s commentary. 

On p.170 Mr. B. finds fault with Faust for not turning from 
the Erdgeist ‘“‘to the spirit that is revelant to man, a spirit that 
sets bounds to every inordinate craving, including the inordinate 
craving for knowledge (libido sciendi)’’; “Faust gives himself 
to the devil in what was, in the time of the youthful Goethe, the 
newest fashion: he becomes a Rousseauist. . . and so definition 
yields to indiscriminate feeling (‘Gefiihl ist alles’)’’. On p. 287 
the subject is continued. ‘“‘Faust breaks down the scruples of 
Marguerite by proclaiming the supremacy of feeling.”’ After 
quoting lines 3426 to 3456. . . “Herz! Liebe! Gott! Ich habe 
keinen Namen dafiir! Gefiihl ist alles. . . ’’ Mr. B. remarks: 
“The upshot of this enthusiasm that overflows all boundaries 
and spurns definition as mere smoke that veils its heavenly glow 
is the seduction of a poor peasant girl. Such is the romantic 
contrast between the ideal and the real.” That is to say: our 
author picks out certain passages from the context in support 
of his theory of the inner check. He disregards arbitrarily the 
fact that in the Erdgeist scene (as indeed throughout the whole 
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drama) Faust is in a state of turmoil, transition, and develop- 
ment. Similarly Faust’s confession of faith to Gretchen is not 
an indiscriminate and therefore, from Mr. Babbitt’s point of 
view, immoral emotionalism but a sincere expression of the 
very best there is in him. It is not because Faust fails to 
rationalize his beautiful and deeply religious conception of God 
that he ruins Gretchen, but because the purity of that concep- 
tion is subsequently troubled by his erotic passion and because 
the intrigues of Mephistopheles frustrate Faust’s intention of 
saving Gretchen from disgrace. ‘“‘Gefiihl ist alles,” in its proper 
connection means the unsophisticated voice of the heart, the 
mystic contemplation and intuition of the divine, the truly 
religious experience of the unity of God, nature and man, an 
experience which no reasoning and no defining of boundaries 
will ever be able to give. There was no Rousseau necessary 
to generate such a “Gefiihl’” in Goethe. Does Mr. Babbitt 
really not know what the mystics from Eckhart to Fraulein 
von Klettenberg, what Spinoza, Klopstock, and Herder (Goét) 
meant to Goethe in his evolution of religious concepts? Again 
Goebel’s Faust commentary might have given him all the in- 
formation he needed for the purposes of his disquisitions on 
Goethe. However, important as the history of mystic and of 
monistic thought is for an understanding of the romantic 
movement in general and of its German phase in particular, Mr. 
B. contents himself with brilliant superficialities. 

Pp.330 f. he offers another specimen of his interpretive 
sagacity. The work Faust is doing at the end of his life is only 
of an “‘utilitarian’”’ character (“happiness of material efficiency” 
he calls it). ‘““This is the solution of the problem of happiness 
that Goethe offers at the end of the second Faust, and we may 
affirm without hesitation that it is a sham solution.” How 
unfortunate for the reputation of our author that he did not 
hesitate! We can hardly imagine a more complete ignorance 
of so monumental a work as Goethe’s Faust is in spite of all 
aspersions from the direction of the inner check. Not to men- 
tion the parallel of Wanderjahre with its significant subtitle 
Die Entsagenden: did Mr. B. really fail to grasp the sym- 
bolism of it all? Did he really fail to read the poem to the end? 

Did he not even get as far as to the words “Und hat an ihm die 
Liebe gar von Oben teilgenommen, begegnet ihm die sel’ge 
Schar mit herzlichem Willkommen”? No, love has no part 
in the religion of the inner check, and our humanist has evi- 
dently never responded to St. Paul’s enjoinment that charity 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth. A critic so 
utterly loveless cannot feel the power of love in others, and love 
is after all the key to understanding. The reviewer is not cruel 
enough to expose by more literal quotations Mr. Babitt’s 
peculiar Goethe philology and therefore merely refers to pp. 
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360 ff. It is, of course a trifle for Mr. B. to ascribe to Goethe 
“the very classical definition of genius: “Du nur, Genius, 
mehrst in der Natur die Natur.” We find it in Schiller’s 
V otivtafeln, No. 38. 

While Goethe is at least granted some extenuating circum- 
stances in that he,“ at his best shows an ethical realism worthy 
of Dr. Johnson’’(!), Kant’s doom is complete. Since, as our 
author would have it, Kant failed to associate genius in art and 
literature witha strict discipline of the imagination to a “pur- 
pose,”’ “‘the central impotence of the whole Kantian system”’ 
is conclusively proven (p. 42). Mr. Babbitt does not know 
what Kant meant by “Zweckmissigkeit ohne Zweck.” He 
does not know of the difference between an esthetic purpose 
and an ethical purpose. He attributes to the most rigorous of 
all moralists a lack of moral purpose. Mr. Babbitt never 
heard of the categorical imperative. He never read the words: 
“‘Handle so, dass die Maxime deines Willens jederzeit zugleich 
als Prinzip einer allgemeinen Gesetzgebung gelten kénne.”’ 
If known to Mr. B. this one sentence could have filled the hollow 
shell of his negative inner check with the sadly missing core of 
wholesome substance. Instead, the inquisitorial method of 
arbitrary selection of evidence has once more turned a fact into 
its very opposite. Let the Christian reader’s wondering eyes 
gaze again on the decree of Salem: ‘‘The central impotence of 
the whole Kantian system.’’ For was it not a Moralist far 
greater than the sage of Kénigsberg, whose ethical principles 
reappeared in the philosophical terminology of Kant? (cf. Math. 
7, 12). Does the advocate of the inner check dare declare His 
system impotent too? 

Che relations of the storm and stress movement to roman- 
ticism are complex and have not as yet received an adequate 
treatment. It is to be hoped, however, that this urgent demand 
will be met by Rudolf Unger in his forthcoming new work on 
romanticism. No other scholar, indeed, may be relied upon with 
greater confidence to do justice to so difficult a subject than the 
author of Hamann und die Aufklérung, a work of truly classical 
perfection. Mr. B., unfamiliar with that as with so much other 
essential material, lightly assumes an identity between the 
two movements regardless of historical facts. It is not given 
to him to see things in the perspective proportions of historical 
evolution. Thus hischapters: Romantic Genius, Imagination, 
Morality (The Ideal; The Real), Love, Irony, Romanticism 
and Nature, Melancholy, The Present Outlook, are so many 
unfermented concoctions of half-truths and errors, with the 
same, insipid, flavor of the inner check. Nowhere has there 
been made an effort to get at the facts in their historical con- 


1The moralist Ibsen fares equally badly, cf. p. 330. 
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nection. Rousseau once branded the evil genius of the human 
race, the blood-hounds of Mr. Babbitt’s savage Aristotelianism 
chase up and down, right and left, on the highways and byways 
of the world’s history, anywhere within the unmeasured area 
of time and space between Adam and Bergson, to trail Rosseau- 
ite heretics and to devour whomsoever chance throws into their 
gaping jaws. Rousseau, thus runs the mathematical argument, 
is not only one of the many leaders but the leader of the storm 
and stress, and since Rousseau is likewise the leader of the roman- 
tic movement, it follows that both movements are the same 
thing. On pp. 97 ff., in a feeble and haphazard way, attention 
is called to certain modifications ‘‘Herder (whose influence on 
German romanticism is very great)’ gave to the primitivism of 
Rousseau. Now instead of dropping this important subject, as 
Mr. B. does, after a few desultory remarks on minor details, a 
true scholar would have found it an inevitable task to deter- 
mine just what Herder meant: first for storm and stress, second 
for romanticism. Even without making a special study of the 
subject Mr. B. might have learnt from Haym’s Herder, that 
Herder as early as 1769 had turned from Rousseau’s to Montes- 
quieu’s conception of organized civilization; and Unger might 
have shown him the way to Hamann and through him to my- 
sticism and pietism and Socrates which all, in successive stages 
and with many gradual changes became vital factors first in 
the Genieperiode and then again in the romantic movement. 
Mr. B. could then not have failed to observe that besides 
Rousseau there were very many other forces at work in the 
battle against the barrenness of rationalism; and that after the 
interregnum of extreme classicism, when the romanticists con- 
tinued the struggle, the movement became too universal in its 
ramifications, too intense in its quest for new foundations of 
modern life, to be arbitrarily reduced to a scholastic, if con- 
venient little formula like Rousseauism. But our author is 
bent upon words regardless of meaning. Because the romanti- 
cists discuss the problem of genius, Genieperiode and romanti- 
cism are identical. It is the same circulus vitiosus as in the use 
of the name of Rousseau. 

If it is too exacting a demand that Mr. B. read Unger’s 
chapter “Der Geniegedanke”’ (Hamann, pp. 275 ff.), the 
reviewer suggests a rapid glance at Walzel’s booklet Deutsche 
Romantik where, on pp. 32 f. and pp. 53 f., the evolution of the 
romantic conception of genius from storm and stress through 
Fichte and Friedrich Schlegel to Schelling is briefly outlined. 

In the same booklet Mr. B. might have found a great deal 
more enlightenment with regard to romantic irony than he is 
himself able to give in his chapter on the same subject. Com- 
pare also Carl Enders, Friedrich Schlegel, p. 358. Starting his 
argumentation against this cardinal sin of the romanticists 
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with a misunderstood quotation from Friedrich Schlegel, he 
remarks passim that “the romanticist inclines to measure his 
own distinction by his remoteness from any possible centre” 
and concludes that eccentricity, i. e. the loss of the soul’s terra 
firma is the secret of romantic irony, paradox, and striving for 
endlessness. ‘“‘Can anyone maintain seriously that there is 
aught in common between the striving for endlessness of the 
German romanticists and the supreme and perfect Centre that 
Dante glimpses at the end of the Divine Comedy and in the 
presence of which he becomes dumb?” (p. 259). Professor 
Walzel indeed maintains this seriously on the ground of irre- 
futable testimony which our inquisitor prefers to ignore; cf. 
Wailzel, |. c., p. 19 f., especially: . . . “uns dem GOttlichen zu 
nihern, eine sehnsuchtsvolle Liebe zum GéOttlichen, eine re- 
ligidse Liebe zum Unendlichen, wie Schleiermacher sie vertritt”’ 
If Mr. B. translates the German word “Das Unendliche”’ 
by a mathematical endlessness, he misses entirely its religious 
symbolism. Instead of weighing the actual facts as found in 
Fichte, Schleiermacher, Schlegel, Novalis, Schelling, etc. Mr. B 
takes erratic excursions to Nietzsche and Freud. “According 
to the Freudians the personality that has become incapable of 
any conscious aim is not left entirely rudderless. The guidance 
that it is unable to give itself is supplied to it by some ‘“‘wish”’ 
usually obscene, from the subconscious realm of dreams.”’ 
Now, what has Professor Freud’s theory of the unconscious 
(why did Mr. B. not mention Jung and Keller as antidotes?) 
to do with Schlegel’s theory of irony or with Novalis’s symboli- 
cal dreams and Miarchen? Is it worthy of a scholar to sling the 
mud of obscenity, even by way of indirections, on such earnest 
seekers for truth as Novalis and Friedrich Schlegel? In the 
same spirit of hostility the insanity of Hélderlin and Lenau is 
utilized as bearing witness against the centrifugal power of 
romantic philosophy. As to the problem of a centre Mr. B. 
should have known—there is no excuse for not knowing facts 
which ought to be familiar to any graduate student in the 
literary departments of Harvard University—that caprice, 
paradox, and irony in Schlegel’s sense are unthinkable without 
acentre. Irony is the faculty of the mind to travel at will from 
the centre to the periphery and back again. How does Mr. B. 
imagine a periphery without a centre to look? Let Mr. B. read 
with some care certain “fragments” by Schlegel, e. g. Ideen, 
155: “Ich habe einige Ideen ausgesprochen, die aufs Centrum 
deuten, ich habe die Morgenr6te begriisst nach meiner Ansicht, 
aus meinem Standpunkt. Wer den Weg kennt, tue desgleichen 
nach seiner Ansicht, aus seinem Standpunkt.”’ 
Again in his chapter on Romantic Love our inquisitor revels 
in pharisaic condemnation. “This lack of definite object 
appears just as clearly in the German symbol of romantic love— 
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the blue flower. The blue flower resolves itself at last, it will 
be remembered, into a fair feminine face—a face that cannot, 
however, be overtaken. . . The object is thus elusive because 

. .it is not, properly speaking, an object at all but only a 
dalliance of the imagination with its own dreams. Cats, says 
Riarol, do not caress us, they caress themselves upon us.”’ The 
question is, if the author of such glittering witticisms wishes to 
be taken at all seriously. The reviewer ventures al least to say 
that Mr. Babbitt’s knowledge of Heinrich von Ofterdingen does 
not extend beyond the title page. It seems impossible and yet 
it is true that this chapter on romantic love was written without 
a single reference to Lucinde and Schleiermacher’s Vertraute 
Briefe. Nor is Schleiermacher ever mentioned anywhere else 
in the book; probably for the reason that no stratagem or sub- 
terfuge vould have twisted his conception of ‘“Unendlichkeit”’ 
into a mathematical absurdity. It is strange that one of the 
greatest sinners in striving for ‘“‘endlessness,’’ Giordano Bruno, 
escaped our inquisitor’s vigilance. To be sure, Giordano Bruno 
was bodily burned at the stake, and his executioner’s successor 
may therefore have considered the martyr’s soul saved. 

The reviewer would have to copy this whole Malleus Male- 
ficorum, if he wished to point out the full extent of distortions and 
misinterpretation to which Mr. Babbitt allowed his prejudices 
to carry him. Granted the sincerity of his convictions and 
intentions, the final result of his diligent, if whimsical reading, 
is nothing but a confusion of issues, a negation of the vital 
forces in life and literature, for the sake of that utterly barren, 
scholastic Aristotelianism which four hundred years ago Luther 
so passionately battled against. Its revival in America, in the 
writings of Irving Babbitt, Paul Elmer More, and their dis- 
ciples, if successful, would result in the destruction of the scienti- 
fic spirit and moral freedom which are the foundations of a 
civilization worth living for, Fortunately the stars in the 
heavens may complacently listen to the howling of even the 
most bloodthirsty of terrestrial bloodhounds. No prosecution 
will reach them. No envy will blot out their lustre. 

Professor Babbitt’s Rousseau and Romanticism is one of the 
most disheartening products of narrow-minded philistinism, 
pedantic scholasticism, and pharisaic puritanism in literature 
the reviewer has ever come across. 

O. E. LEssinc. 

University of Illinois. 
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THE ENGLISH ODE TO 1660: an essay in Literary History, 
by Robert Shafer. Princeton University Press, 1918. 


The ode is the most difficult of all lyric types to analyze or 
to pursue through the course of the history of poetry. It cannot 
be defined with accuracy, because the term has been used by 
poets themselves with such varied implications; and no one 
knows, when the word is met with, whether it is employed 
primarily with reference to metrical form or more internal 
qualities. These difficulties have been fully perceived by Dr. 
Shafer, and it is greatly to his credit that he has been able to 
expound the history of the subject with decent attention to the 
ambiguity of his topic but without resulting confusion of mind. 
For the purposes of a dissertation one might have advised him 
to confine himself either to the metrical or the literary aspect 
of the ode; yet it is probable that, the more one knew of the 
subject, the more certain one would be that the two aspects 
are not practicably separable. Dr. Shafer makes his own 
attempt at definition, saying that we must require of an ode 
that it be ‘“‘a lyrical poem, serious in tone and stately in its 
structure; that it be cast in the form of an address; that it be 
rapid in style, treating its subject with ‘brevity and variety’; 
and that its unity be emotional in character.”’ There is of course 
opportunity for question here, especially concerning the omis- 
sion of any statement concerning the tendency toward flexible 
or varied metrical form; on the other hand it may be said that 
since this is only a tendency, it cannot be made a differentia for 
purposes of definition. 

The historical aspect of the subject is admirably handled. 
Dr. Shafer first brings together the principal accepted facts 
concerning the ode in the classical languages; then gives an 
account of the use of the term in English before 1600; then 
considers the knowledge and imitation of Pindar in the Re- 
naissance; and in the succeeding chapters analyzes in detail 
the work of odists from Drayton to Cowley. He pauses to ex- 
plore, conscientiously but not pedantically, any incidental 
matter which appears to need clearing up, and gives evidence 
either of unusual judgment or of particularly sound guidance 
(probably both) in his use of the minor or ancillary bibliography 
of his subject. His literary sense and sense of humor, too com- 
monly dispensed with in dissertations, would also seem to be 
keen;—but I wish that the latter had kept him from a prevail- 
ingly ponderous use of the editorial or scholastic “‘we.” 

The chief value of this monograph, apart from its fitness to 
satisfy the curiosity which many of us must have felt respecting 
the early history of the ode in the Renaissance, is in laying a 
basis for the understanding of the later ode—say from Dryden 
to Shelley, not to go further. It stops, therefore, reasonably 
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enough, with Cowley, whose influence did so much to determine 
the development of the form; though it might be wished that 
the story had been carried on to Congreve and the beginning of 
the reaction in favor of regularity. Of special significance are 
the matters of the source and the poetic values of Cowley’s 
irregular rhythmic form, and it may be well tosay a word in 
detail regarding each of these subjects. Dr. Shafer has given 
no little attention to the antecedents of the vers libres of the 
English Pindarists, and includes, to this end, a compendious 
and much-needed sketch of the earlier history of free lyric 
rhythms; in particular, he gives interesting evidence for the 
influence of Crashaw on Cowley in this respect. He further 
brings evidence against the statement of Mr. Gosse (which has 
been followed by a number of later writers, including the pre- 
sent reviewer) that Cowley had misunderstood the structure 
of the odes of Pindar.' On the other hand he probably ex- 
aggerates the relative importance of the earlier English experi- 
ments in irregular verse; for most of them do not bear a very 
close resemblance to Cowley’s, and his arrangement of such 
verses in strophes which bear a certain superficial resemblance 
to Pindar’s, taken together with his adaptation of them to the 
formal ode, suggests that he believed himself to be obtaining a 
rough equivalent in effect both to eye and ear.” 

As to the esthetic effects of Cowley’s irregular cadences, Dr. 
Shafer has almost nothing to say; and this is unfortunate, 
when one considers that they must have made a strong im- 
pression on writers of the next generation, and indirectly 
affected ode rhythms down to our own time. Take for example 
the combination dsas, or, as it might be called, the 5+3 ca- 
dence: we find it in Cowley’s ode on “The Resurrection,” 


Then shall the scattered atoms crowding come 
Back to their ancient home, 


in Dryden’s Killigrew Ode,— 


Hear then a mortal Muse thy praise rehearse 
In no ignoble verse,— 


1 This is primarily a question of Cowley’s Greek scholarship antl of the 
character of the editions accessible to him, matters to which Mr. Gosse might 
have been presumed to have given due consideration, but apparently he did 
not. Dr. Shafer’s other reason, based on Cowley’s remarks in his Preface 
regarding the “regular feet and measures”’ of his original, is, I think, quite 
apart from the question; that is, it has nothing to do with “‘the choral divisions 
of the Greek triad.”” No one has ever supposed that Cowley did not know that 
Pindar’s “feet and measures” were quite different from his own. 

? Dr. Shafer need not, therefore, have laughed (by means of an exclamation 
point) at Saintsbury’s mention of Pindar and the Greek choruses as among 
Cowley’s “‘patterns.” 
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and (to make a long leap) in Wordsworth’s “Intimations of 
Immortality” ,— 


Trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home. 


(I do not, of course, mean to imply that Cowley invented the 
cadence;—we have it, for example, in Spenser’s “Epithala- 
mion:” 


Go to the bower of my beloved love, 
My truest turtle-dove;— 


but that his odes are « good place to study it with reference to its 
influence on later odists.) Clearly the question of the lyric 
values of such devices as this, and also of various rime arrange- 
ments, is one of considerable importance for the history of the 
subject;—a more important question, for all practical purposes, 
than the difference between the regular and irregular type of 
Pindaric, since this latter difference is scarcely perceptible by 
the ear. Perhaps at a later time Dr. Shafer will pursue this 
aspect of his theme, and carry the matter at least as far as Gray, 
or even to Shelley, as he could evidently do with happy results. 
Finally, it may be noted that the monograph is not only 
better written but better printed than most dissertations. The 
mechanics of copy and proof have been handled in a genuinely 
workmanlike fashion, and the Bibliography is a model, both 
editorially and typographically, for unpretentious lists of its 
kind. I have noted for the most part only such trifling errata 
as are self-correcting. In the last clause on page 113 the printer 
seems to have made the writer to say (‘‘in consonance with 
Horace’s pastoral vignette’’)the opposite of what he means. 
RAYMOND M. ALDEN. 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 


PATIENCE, A WEST MIDLAND POEM OF THE FOUR- 
TEENTH CENTURY, edited by Hartley Bateson, B. A. 
Second Edition, recast and partly rewritten. Manchester, 

At.the University Press. Longmans, Green & Co., 1918. 

xlviii—77. 


Mr. Bateson’s second edition, it may be said at once, is a 
considerable improvement on the first. It gives evidence that 
he is glad to learn and is willing to consider the suggestions of 
others. The book as a whole is reduced from 149 to 125 pages. 
From the Introduction has been excluded the Hypothetical 
Sketch of the Poet, and two short Appendices. New and fuller 
foot-notes improve it in other respects. Most*of the®misprints 
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in this part have been corrected, but on p. xxiii rich still appears 
for rial (Cleanness 1082) and forpinke3 for forpynke3 (Cleanness 
285). The short passages from Piers Plowman on pp xxv-vi 
still contain a number of misprints, as compared with the texts 
in Skeat’s edition of the poem. On p. xix line 117 of Cleanness 
(not 124 as in footnote) is misquoted thus: 


& ay a segge so(b)e(r)ly semed by her wede}. 


Only } should have been inserted at Morris’s suggestion. I 
mention it partly to show Bateson’s need of more exactness in 
scholarship, partly to propose a new reading of the line (see an 
article in Publ. of Mod. Lang. Ass’n, XXXIV, 494): 


& ay als} segge{s] soerly (that is serly) etc. 


Lede; of the preceding line requires a plural, as does the sense, 
and the extra s’s may be assumed as having been lost in the 
following s sounds. 

The text has been revised to correspond with the Morris 
revised text of 1869, as I suggested in my review of the first ed- 
ition (Mod. Lang. Notes XXVIII, 171), except that quoth still 
appears for guod in lines 85, 205, 347, 493, and destine (49) is 
printed without the MS. accent. Bateson has adopted certain 
emendations of Gollancz’s edition, as 3e for he (122), first pro- 
posed by Zupitza, Raguel for Ragnel (188), haled for hale (219), 
on to for un to (240), sayde for say (313), bonkes for bonk (343) 
but has rightly rejected tyme for tyne (59), and lauce for lance 
(250, 489). Gollancz’s on to for un tv in 240 seems to me need- 
less, since hym un to may be ‘unto him’ and the following de an 
infinitive ‘to be,’ thus making excellent sense. An infinitive 
without éo is not infrequent in the poem, or a second #o may have 
been omitted in copying. With Gollancz’s reading Raguel 
(188) I dealt in Mod. Lang. Notes XXXI, 1, an article which 
Bateson does not appear to have seen, and in Mod. Lang. Rev. 
XIV, 154 Gollancz has withdrawn his bonkes for bonk in 343. 
In my article last cited I tried to show that there is no sufficient 
reason for Gollancz’s quatrain arrangement, an innovation 
Bateson does not venture upon, although he partly accepts it 
in the Notes and indicates an omission after 513 in order to 
make the lines of the poem a multiple of four. 

Bateson has bracketed and italicized the first er of recoverer 
(278) where Morris and Gollancz print only italics as repre- 
senting an abbreviation. He should have bracketed the 3 of 
3e (122) and the first of mon (348). He adopts Ekwall’s hater 
in 189, and the metrical emendations by Luick of doted(e) in 
196 and sluchched(e) in 341, while he has himself made loke 
into loke(m) in 350 without great necessity. He has also 
accepted from the late Professor G. C. Macaulay what seems 
to me an impossible compound pe-devel-haf in 460. My pro- 
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posal (Mod. Lang. Notes XXVIII, 171) to assume haf as sub- 
junctive, translating the line ‘That of no diet that day the devil 
would he have cared,’ that is because of his happiness, makes 
excellent sense and has been accepted by Gollancz in his edition. 

The Notes have been greatly improved. Owing to his mis- 
sing my article in Mod. Lang. Notes XXXI, 1, he has added a 
suggestion on line 185 which I had already withdrawn. The 
Bibliography should correct, under E. Ekwall, Englische 
Studien x\ to xliv, and add reference to Ekwall’s review of the 
first edition in Anglia Beiblatt xxiv, p. 133. The review by 
S. B. Liljegren, Englische Studien, xlix, p. 142 should be noted. 
Under my name should be added after Modern Language Notes 
the volume and page (xxix, p. 85), the additional entry ‘‘More 
Notes on ‘Patience’ ”’, Mod. Lang. Notes xxxi, p. 1, and that of 
the long review of the first edition, of which Bateson has made 
considerable use, Mod. Lang. Notes xxviii, p. 171. There 
should also be added C. T. Onions, Englische Studien xlvii, p. 
316. Mr. MacCracken’s name (p. 38) is misspelled. 

The Glossary, while much improved, has still too many 
errors. Under Abyde, abyde 70 is misprinted; Blosche, see 
Blusch should be entered; Bulk means ‘heap, cargo, hold’ and 
should be referred to ON. dalki, not MDu. bulcke as does 
Gollancz also; Busy is sb. ‘haste’ in 157; Bylyve, see Bilyve 
should be entered for 224; under Can, cunnen 513 should be 
cunen; Dewoyde means ‘put away’ rather than ‘take away;’ 
Drye should be adj. as sb.; Dynge should read Dyngne; Fol 283 
and Fole 121 are the same word, the adj. ‘foolish,’ the first the 
singular the second the plural form; For-bi should be separately 
glossed; Forworj3t means ‘worn out, exhausted,’ not merely 
‘weary;’ Godly means ‘goodly, rightly;’ Goud (Gowd) should 
have reference to Gode as well as God; Grame should have the 
added meaning ‘harm, trouble;’ under Haspe read OE. hep- 
sian for hespian: Hapel should have the added meaning 
‘nobility’ for 228; Ly3;tloker should be marked adj. and have 
the meaning ‘easier, more profitable’ not ‘sooner’; On-slepe, 
hyphened in the text, should be entered in glossary, or better 
the hyphen omitted in the text; Rakel not Rakle; Rode 
(270), glossed ‘road’ by Gollancz also, is surely the same word 
as Rode ‘cross’ in 96 but with the equally appropriate meaning 
‘rood (rod)’ a measure; Rome (52) is I believe ‘Rome’ the place, 
and to ryde ober to renne to Rome merely implies any long jour- 
ney; Ry3t as sb. should have the added meaning ‘justice’; 
under Slepe sb. OE. onslep should be on sl@pe; Soghe 67 and 
391 are the same verb, I am inclined to think, OE. sw6gan ‘make 
a sound, roar,’ and at least should not be separated by the entry 
So3t; Sor (Sore) sb. should precede Sore adv.; Stape (122) is 
glossed adv. ‘extremely,’ impossible with fole a sb. in the same 
place, but stape-fole ‘very foolish’ is quite possible as a transla- 
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tion of Lat. stulti; pikke adv. should be glossed ‘frequently’ 
of course; and the ON. form is pykkr; Unsounde 58 and 527 are 
the same word, the sb. meaning ‘evil, misfortune,’ in spite of 
Gollancz’s separation into adj. and sb. here followed by Bate- 
son; Wayte should have the added meanings ‘watch, look after’; 
Wrache ‘vengeance’ is from OE. wréc, not wracu, also cited 
by Gollancz; Wroply should be Wrobpely; Wy3e is from OE. 
wiga, not wiga. 
OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON. 
Western Reserve University. 


THE FATAL DOWRY. By Philip Massinger and Nathaniel 
Field. Edited from the Original Quarto, with Introduction 
and Notes. By Charles Lacy Lockert, Jr. Lancaster, Pa. 
1918. 8vo, pp. 167. 


In this edition, prepared as a doctoral dissertation at Prince- 
ton University, Mr. Lockert has made a welcome contribution 
to the study of Massinger and Field. The well-planned Intro- 
duction seems to cover all that needs to be said, and the text 
supplies for the first time an exact reprint of the original 
quarto. It is to be hoped that other graduate students of 
Princeton, or elsewhere, will in the near future issue similar 
editions of the remaining plays of Massinger, who has too long 
been neglected by modern investigators. 

In his discussion of the date of The Fatal Dowry, Mr. Lockert 
makes it reasonably clear that the play was written within the 
four-year period 1616-1619, and he expresses the opinion that 
it was composed at some time in the later rather than the earlier 
half of that period. The backward date, 1616, he bases on the 
statement that Nathaniel Field joined the King’s Men in that 
year. I am not aware of any evidence on which this statement 
could rest, and am inclined to doubt its accuracy. All that we 
positively know about Field’s joining the King’s Men is that 
his name appears in the licence for that company, March 27, 
1619, and in the livery list, May 19, 1619. He was still connect- 
ed with Rossetter’s company in the early part of 1617—his 
Amends for Ladies was produced by that troupe at Porter’s 
Hall theatre in January, 1617. Shortly after that date, however, 
he seems to have joined the King’s Men (I need not cite the 
evidence here); and it may be that at once he began collaborat- 
ing with Massinger on The Fatal Dowry. A strong probability 
that the play was composed in the year 1617 is to be found ina 
bit of internal evidence uverlooked by Mr. Lockert. In Act 
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III, Scene 1, Novall, when urged to send a challenge to Romont, 
exclaims: 


What vse is there of valor now a dayes? 
*Tis sure, or to be kill’d, or to be hang’d. 


This seems to%be a clear allusion to the efforts made by King 
James at this time to put a stop to dueling. Popular interest 
in the subject was excited by Chief Justice Hobart’s famous 
decision on dueling, which was approved by King James on 
December 31, 1616; and this popular interest was at once re- 
flected in the drama, for example in Middleton’s The Fair 
Quarrel, the title of which, as Professor Sampson has shown, is 
to be explained by a passage in Hobart’s decision.' The Fair 
Quarrel, we know, was composed in 1617 (after March 13), and 
possibly The Fatal Dowry was written before the end of the 
vear, while the subject was still fresh in the mind of the public. 

As to the source of the play, Mr. Lockert states that none is 
known for the main plot; a Spanish source has been suspected, 
but has not yet been discovered. The attempt to distribute 
the several portions of the play between the two collaborators 
by means of “aesthetic considerations, parallel passages, and 
metrical tests,” is valuable in that it strikingly confirms the 
earlier conclusions of Boyle and Fleay, and moreover, reconciles 
their points of difference. The discussion of the stage history 
of the play, and its subsequent influence on dramatic literature 
is perhaps the most interesting section of the Introduction; 
indeed it would be difficult to find an Elizabethan play that has 
enjoyed in the form of “adaptations and derivatives” such a 
long and important career, both in England and on the Conti- 
nent. With the section labeled “‘Critical Estimate,” as well as 
with the last section on the stage history of the play, one com- 
plaint may be made: the style at times tends to become pain- 
fully rhetorical. The reader quickly grows weary of the strained 
emphasis, and begins to flinch at the numerous strong adjec- 
tives, superlative statements, italicized words, and exclamation 
points. Occasionally, too, the sentences are marred by noisy 
diction or confused phraseology: ‘This is all the more rampant 
in that it is suddenly called back into activity after its period of 
obscuration; “remains insufficiently motivated and sheerly 
inexplicable’’; ‘‘a ponderous monotony of fancy;” “A harmon- 
ious twin-birth with his pride, at once proceeding from it, 
bound up with it, and on occasion over-weighing its scruples.” 

For his text Mr. Lockert attempts to give a faithful reprint 
of the first, and only, quarto, printed by John Norton in 1632. 
This original edition, it is obvious, was set up from the prompt- 


1 See Martin W. Sampson, Thomas Middleton, in Masterpieces of the Eng- 
lish Drama series, pp. 25-26. 
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book of the company. The desirability of reproducing such a 
quarto with the utmost care as to spelling, punctuation, and 
even line-divisions, has been recently emphasized by the re- 
searches of Simpson, Pollard, Greg, and Dover Wilson. In 
only one respect has the editor departed from his original: he 
has amended “the metrical alignment,” although, he adds, 
“this, of course, may require the substitution of a capital for a 
small letter, as when a mid-line word of the Quarto becomes 
in the re-alignment the first word of the verse.”” One may 
question the wisdom of such a revision of the original text in 
an edition designed solely for the use of scholars; the present 
reviewer believes that it would have been better for Mr. Lockert 
to have reproduced the text exactly, and to have indicated in 
footnotes his proposed metrical rearrangement. But since the 
necessity for making such changes occurs rarely, and the origi- 
nal reading is duly recorded at the foot of the page, this objec- 
tion need not be urged. 

A more serious complaint may be made that the editor has 
not informed us what particular copy of the Quarto he has made 
the basis of his text, and, further, has made no effort to collate 
this particular copy with other copies. Surely scholars should 
have learned by this time that different copies of the same edi- 
tion often present significant variations, due not only to acci- 
dents in the printing, but also to the custom among early 
printers of correcting a book while the sheets were passing 
through the press. An editor, therefore, cannot be regarded as 
having done his work properly until he has collated several 
copies of a basic text. The desirability of collating another copy 
of the first quarto of The Fatal Dowry might have been suggested 
to Mr. Lockert by several passages in his reprint; for example, 
III. i. 116, where he gives “thee” in brackets, following the 
modern editions, but adds in a footnote: ‘‘The word in the 
Quarto is illegible,—possibly yee;’’ or V. iii. 201, where he prints 
“injuries,” adding that the colon in the Quarto is “blurred to 
appear like a broken s’’; or III. i. 184, where the copy he is 
reproducing has ‘“‘thy”’ and all other editors print “this.” Some- 
thing like finality on all such doubtful points, as well as on the 
text as a whole, might have been secured by a collation of 
several copies of the 1632 quarto; as it is, that necessary labor 
remains yet to be done. 

How meticulously correct the reproduction of the text may 
be I have no means of discovering, since I have no access to a 
copy of the first edition. But a few apparent errors, caught in a 
hasty reading of the play, give rise to some apprehension on this 
score: I. ii. 60, Speaks seems to be the editor’s misprint for 
Speak; II. ii. 280, offter, for offer; III. i. 449, vemon, for venom; 
IV. iv. 156, here, for her. If these blunders appear in the original 
text we should expect the editor, according to his custom, to 
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call attention to them in the footnotes and record the correction 
of them in later editions. 

Mr. Lockert has “inserted into the text, inclosed in brackets, 
the division into scenes as made by Gifford,’’ and he has made 
this the basis of his line-numbering. But this scheme, unfor- 
tunately, breaks down at one point: at line 122 of the second 
scene of the fifth act, the Quarto marks a new scene; Gifford 
rightly omits this obviously incorrect scene-division, but Mr. 
Lockert accepts it, and accordingly begins here a new line- 
numbering. This confusion serves further to illustrate the 
desirability of reproducing, in a scholarly reprint of this nature, 
the original quarto without any attempt at editorial manipula- 
tion. 

The Notes are conservative and scholarly throughout. 
Numerous passages, however, which clearly demand elucida- 
tion have not been commented on. Perhaps Mr. Lockert was 
unable to explain all the puzzles in the play—we could hardly 
expect that; but it would have been desirable for him to call 
attention to unsolved passages. In my reading of the text I 
have jotted down a few additional notes, with a possible 
correction or two, which I give below for what they may be 
worth. 


I. ii. 234. An emendation is absolutely required. Mr. Loc- 
kert approves Coxeter’s change of Lords to cords. But the con- 
text (see especially line 215 “‘load me with those yrons’’) shows 
that irons, not cords, is the needed word. 


II. i. 93. Would they not so? This has been emended by all 
editors to either Would they so? or Would they? Not so. As 
the editor observes, “‘the Quarto reading is to be preferred to 
either of the modern emendations.”’ Yet it does not fit the 
context. I would suggest Would they but so? 


II. ii. 99. Gally-foyst. Mr. Lockert writes: “A galley- 
foist was a state barge, especially that of the Lord Mayor of 
London. This, however, can hardly be the meaning of the 
word here, used as it is with Bullion, which were trunk hose, 
puffed at the upper part in several folds.’’ Possibly the word 
is an error for Galley-hose; see Stubbes, The Anatomie of Abuses, 
ed. Furnivall, p. 56. 


II. ii. 183. This Cammell; cf. line 205, Dromodary. These 
were terms of opprobrium: cf. Troilus and Cressida, 1. ii. 270- 
71; Every Man in His Humour, III. i.; The Turk, line 245. 

III. i. 62-63. 


Continue idle: this choise Lord will finde 
So fit imployment for you. 


SS 
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The word So was probably written in the manuscript Sé, with 
a dash over the letter o, indicating the abbreviation Some. 


III. i. 499-501: 


Woman, 
How strong art thou, how easily beguil’d? 
How thou dost racke vs by the very hornes? 


As the context clearly shows, begwil’d is an error for beguil’st. 

IV. i. 75. Queene of Europe. Cf. The Merry Devil of Edmon- 
ton (ed. Hazlitt-Dodsley, vol. x, p. 245), “‘the Duke of Europe;”’ 
The Dutch Courtezan, IV. i 88, “the Empress of Europe.”’ 


IV. iv. 162-64. 


I in your cause, put on a Scarlet robe 
Of red died cruelty, but in returne, 
You haue aduanc’d for me no flag of mercy. 


The allusion, very common in the Elizabethan drama, is to the 
famous scarlet dress of Tamburlaine, and his “gentle flags of 
amity.”’ 


V. i. 69. Goe to the basket and repent. The meaning is “Go 
to the prison for debtors and repent.’”” The prisoners begged 
alms of the passing public by means of baskets set outside or 
lowered “‘through the grates.”’ 


V. i. 102. The pantofle. The allusion is not, as Mr. Lockert 
suggests, to the shoemaker’s profession, but to the pages who 
attended young noblemen. ‘The pantofle (i.e. slipper) was as 
well recognised as the symbol of the pages as the club was of 
the apprentices; see Nash’s The Unfortunate Traveller (ed. 
McKerrow, vol. ii; p. 207, ll. 31-34; p. 209, Il. 25-26); The 
Unnatural Combat, Ill. i; A New Way to Pay Old Debts, I. 1. 
In The Turk, Pantofle is the name of the page. 

V. i. 66. Furies. This was a slang name for constables, 
hence its use here. 


V. i. 105-06. With ones additions more you know of. Read, 
of course, one addition; probably a new codpiece. 


Mr. Lockert has failed to call attention to the numerous 
echoes of Shakespeare in the play. I may point out a few of 
these; a careful search would doubtless reveal others. 


In III. i. 184 ff. Beaumelle deliberately attempts to make 
Romont angry: 


Romont. By my hand— 

BEAUMELLE. And sword. 
I will make vp your oath, twill want weight else. 
You are angry with me, and poore I laugh at it. 
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And when he stamps angrily she exclaims: 
One stampe more would do well. 


This is obviously an imitation of Antony and Cleopatra, I. iii, 
in which the Egyptian Queen seeks to make Antony angry: 


Antony. You'll heat my blood; no more. 

CLEOPATRA. You can do better yet; but this is meetly. 
Antony. Now by my sword— 

CLEOPATRA. And target. Still he mends. 

II. ii. 15-16. “Well, go thy ways, goodly wisdom, whom no | 
body regards.”’ This, of course, is ultimately based on the Book . 
of Proverbs, but it may be that the author is echoing the humor 
of Falstaff and Hal in J Henry IV, 1. ii. 


The chief influence of Shakespeare, however, is to be observed 
in the jealousy scenes. These are throughout reminiscent of 
Othello (compare especially III. i. 377-477 with Othello III. iii), 
and although Othello had not yet been printed, there are in a 
few cases verbal echoes. When the husband is first told of his 
wife’s infidelity, he exclaims, III. i. 437: 


i 






There is no dramme of manhood to suspect 
On such thin ayrie circumstance as this; 
Meer complement, and courtship. 












Compare Othello, III. iii. 176-192. Again, The Fatal Dowry, 
III. i. 467-68, 


Ere liue to haue mens marginall fingers point 
At Charaloys, 






may be a reminiscence of Othello’s striking image, IV. ii. 52-54, 





but alas! to make me 
The fixed figure for the time of scorn 
To point his slow and moving finger at. 


And Othello’s lines, V. ii. 65-66, 


And mak’st me call what I intend to do 
A murder, which I thought a sacrifice, 









find a clear echo in The Fatal Dowry, V. ii. 5-6: 





This braue reuenge, which they would haue cal’d murther, 
A noble Iustice. 







After the Notes is printed a Glossary. This separation of the 
explanation of words from the explanation of passages may be 
justified in an extensive collection of plays where much repeti- 
tion can thus be avoided, but is hardly justified in the case of a 
single play (in this particular Glossary not more than a dozen 
words, and these so common that they might well have been 
omitted, are noted as having occurred oftener than once). The 
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disadvantage of a glossary is that the reader, when he comes 
upon a passage that he does not understand, turns first to the 
Notes for help, or at least is uncertain where he should look for 
aid. Furthermore, the editor is quite as often at a loss where 
to put the information he wishes to impart. For example, on 
pages 154-55 of his Notes, Mr. Lockert prints: “‘cause—affair, 
business;” “‘Calenture—a disease incident to sailors within the 
tropics’’; “‘a flaxe—the flax wick of a lamp or candle’’; “‘a lace— 
a trimming of lace’’; “‘pickadille—the expansive collar fashion- 
able in the early part of the seventeenth century”; “Ephi- 
merides—a table showing the positions of a heavenly body for a 
series of successive days’; etc. This is exa~tly the sort of 
material that the editor professes to place in the Glossary. 

The excellent Bibliography, with which the volume closes, 
seems to include everything of real importance. On the whole, 
we have here a scholarly edition of one of Massinger’s best plays, 
which should be welcomed to the library of every Elizabethan 
scholar. 

JosEPH QuINcy ADAMS. 
Cornell University. 





THE ANCIENT CROSS SHAFTS AT BEWCASTLE AND 
RUTHWELL. Enlarged from the Rede Lecture delivered 
before the University of Cambridge on 20 May 1916. By 
the Right Rev. G. F. Browne, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. With 
Three Photogravures and Twenty-three Illustrations. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1916. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
American representatives. X+92 pages. Price $2.25. 


Browne’s handsome quarto volume of 89 pages of discussion 
is mainly controversial, upholding his former views of an early 
date of the two crosses. His attack is directed mainly against 
The Date of the Ruthwell and Bewcastle Crosses, issued in 1912 by 
Prof. Albert S. Cook, though the author is not acquainted with 
or ignores important articles by the same writer. For accord- 
ing to the admission of Browne, the Rede Lecture was hastily 
prepared without sufficient opportunity to examine the litera- 
ture that had appeared during the last 25 years, a fact which is 
apparent on many pages. Thus the apology with which the 
author re-enters the arena is not superfluous. 

As in a previous work, Dr. Browne in the volume before us 
argues that the occurrence of the names of several persons well 
known in the second half of the 7th century and the mention 
of the first year of a king on the Bewcastle Cross indicate the 
year 670 as the date of the shaft. On account of similarities the 
Ruthwel] Cross is linked with the Bewcastle, though placed 
somewhat later. The earlier and finer half of The Dream of the 
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Rood, portions of which appear on the Ruthwell Cross, he as- 
cribes io Caedmon, an opinion not shared by modern scholar- 
ship. The ‘Caedmon made me’ of Stephens’ phantasy he also 
deciphers from the partly obliterated runes. The two crosses 
are regarded by him “as a great outburst in early time of a new 
style, due to some remarkable combination of new influences 
and new individualities, with new opportunities and new 
knowledge” (p. 26), while “the whole tone and air of the great 
shafts cry out against” any late attribution (p. 7) 

To anyone who has compared the interpretations of the 
doubtful runes by different men, it is apparent that the diver- 
gence of views is so great as to preclude any definite inference 
except that of hopelessnesss in arriving at any satisfactory con- 
clusion. This impression is strengthened by the admissions of 
Dr. Browne, who in spite of occasional firmness shows a peculiar 
wavering. He himself has changed his interpretation of doubt- 
ful runes during the last 25 years. And a statement like this 
on page 71: “But while I abide by my reading Kedmon, I am 
willing to acquiesce in a verdict by real experts in favour of 
some other spelling of our sacred poet’s name on the Cross,” is 
a fatal admission. The trouble is that according to Vietor and 
other able observers the ‘Caedmon made me’ seems to be non- 
existent. 

The author’s total ignorance of the progress made by 
philology during the last 25 years, crops out in many places. 
He refers to the Anglo-Saxon speech of the district of the crosses 
as super grammaticam, twentieth century precision being one 
thing, and seventh century roughness being another thing. 
Philological considerations are brushed aside with the state- 
ment: “‘But enough has been said already about these confident 
assertions based on the assumption that philological accuracy 
was achieved by the designers or sculptors of these ancient 
monuments (p. 77).”’ He is “assured on high authority” 
regarding some linguistic phenomena, but never seems to have 
looked into them. However, it certainly will not do to ignore 
scientific data such as the loss of fii.al # in verbs etc., which have 
an important bearing on the question of the date of the two 
crosses. With such a method we should compare Professor 
Cook’s scholarly procedure, whatever one may think of his 
hypothesis that the crosses were erected in the 12th century 
under the patronage of David of Scotland. The fact is that 
sufficient data for a positive assertion are lacking, and the 
whole question admits of no final solution at the present time, 
though the most careful investigators favor a late date. 

Browne’s general method is faulty, illustrated for instance 
by his reply to Prof. Cook’s assertion that the crucifixion “‘is 
rarely figured in sculpture in the 10th century and does not 
become at all common till the 13th”: “It would be idle to 
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dwell upon that argument; Ruthwell and Bewcastle attract 
us because they are uniquely uncommon (p. 29).”” Other state- 
ments showing the same attitude could be cited. 

The manner of presentation leaves much to be desired. 
Abrupt and obscure statements are not seldom found. Besides, 
much extraneous matter is inserted, the lecture abounding in 
digressions and rambling talk. For instance, on page 21 he 
observes: “‘If space permitted, I should have liked to quote a 
charmingly poetic account which Aldhelm gives of the musical 
services in one of the other new basilicas.”” At times he refrains 
from inserting the mentioned irrelevant matter, but time and 
again he yields to the temptation, as on page 64: “It may be 
mentioned as a quaint coincidence, though with no bearing 
upon our present subject. . . .”” One may overlook the vain 
remarks which obtrude in not a few places, while personal and 
facetious observations enliven the discussion. So on page 12, 
in referring to the columns at Sandbach, he speaks of the two 
crosses on an old platform, with short carved posts at the cor- 
ners: “As the platform is some 4 ft. high, the total height is 
sufficient to make it not an agreeable task to hang on to the top 
in a storm of driving sleet, examing with eye and finger the 
sadly perished details, as I had to do, tied on with rope.”” Here 
also belongs the footnote on the same page about the manner by 
which gypsies indicate to their friends the direction in which 
they have gone, as also on page 76 the mention of the author’s 
attempt to torment a poultry-loving mother by singing Scott- 
ish rimes. 

It is the candid opinion of the reviewer that a book like 
Browne’s adds little or nothing to one solution of a difficult 
problem. Prof. Cook’s volume with its citation of the chief 
literature is also clearly much more serviceable as an introduc- 
tion to the subject. According to the author’s own admission, 
the book may be set down as showing the human competence 
of making mistakes; as, to quote his words, “‘I offer myself as a 
palmary example of that competence, and this present essay 
as an ideal opportunity for its display (p. 25).” 

ALBERT KEISER. 
Beloit, Wis. 
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KAMPF UND KRIEG im deutschen Drama von Gottsched 
bis Kleist. Zur Form- und Sachgeschichte der dramatischen 
Dichtung von Dr. Max Scherrer. Rascher & Cie, Verlag, 
Ziirich, 1919. 


In this work students of the drama who are interested in 
having their literary conceptions more precisely defined will 
find a wellnigh indispensable guide. Its title suggests that it 
stands in relation to the events of the past five years. And some 
connection is indeed noticeable here and there, though it is not 
an essential consideration in discussing the book. As the author 
tells us, the work was conceived in 1913, and in its present form 
grew out of a Munich dissertation (1917), which comprised the 
introduction and the first three of the fourteen chapters. These 
three chapters merely laid a firm foundation for the develop- 
ment of the subject. 

The words Kampf Und Krieg are to be taken in their literal 
sense. What the author offers us is a study from one consistent 
point of view of the development of the classic form of German 
tragedy from Gottsched to Kleist, or, strictly speaking, from 
Klopstock to Schiller, as these two men really indicate the be- 
ginning and the end respectively of the evolutionary process. 
The particular phase of this evolution that the author chooses 
for his consideration, is the method of representing scenes of 
war and combat on the stage. In limiting his problem so strict- 
ly, he expressly denies any narrow interest, but rather hopes 
to show us a type, more or less inclusive, of the entire dramatic 
growth during its most significant period. He sums up his 
result in the general statement (p.391), that the classical tragedy 
in Germany gradually made from two opposing ideals (French 
and Shakesperean), from the conflict between reason and imagi- 
nation, a unique synthesis in a new form. This may sound 
familiar enough, but it none the less stands here as the fully 
justified outcome of a new and striking line of research. We 
must admit that the author made an instructive choice of his 
point of approach, when we consider that his course leads him 
to such outstanding examples as Géiz, Wallenstein, and Der 
Prinz von Homburg. The chief advantage of such an intensive 
study, if it is carried through soundly as in the present instance, 
is its searching test of accepted generalities on every hand, 
their modification in some cases, their unexpected confirmation 
from a fresh point of view in others. The present treatise 
furnishes us each of these advantages in turn. It is somewhat 
surprising, for example, to find Klopstock presented as a 
figure that counts in the evolution of dramatic form. Yet a 
plain case seems to be made out for him inthisrespect. We see 
how a man of original mind instinctively seizes the right means 
for the expression of his intentions, even in an unaccustomed 
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field, outdistancing his more conventional if more disciplined 
rivals. The writers of the Sturm und Drang are also assigned a 
surer place in the constructive process of evolution toward the 
completed form of Schiller. In general it may be said that as 
the discussion advances our whole conception of a distinctly 
new technical form becomes better defined from without and 
better organized from within. 

Two questions are considered thoughout the work: first, the 
technical problem of presenting scenes of combat, whether 
duels or more complicated forms, on the stage, and the different 
methods used to solve this problem; second, the personal rela- 
tion of the various writers to war assuch. The chief importance 
of the book lies perhaps in its thorough analysis of the technical 
problem of form. For the sake of brevity and simplicity we 
may confine the review to this phase of the subject, and now 
proceed to indicate the bare outlines of the author’s discussion. 
It is possible to manage the scene of battle purely by report. This 
method was adopted by Gottsched in his imitation of the 
French classical form, and all violence was theoretically ex- 
cluded from the stage. The stage itself was a room separated 
from the world outside, a room in which the spectator may see 
the spiritual and emotional reflex of events beyond his vision. 
In this method the technique of the messenger was highly 
developed, though the master and his disciples never attained 
any of the poetical brilliance displayed by the French tragedies 
in such scenes. Interesting side-lights are thrown at this point 
also upon the irrepressible tendency of the “regulars” to intro- 
duce by the back door what they kept out of the front—the sen- 
sation of violence and bloodshed gradually crept in. Strictly 
used, the report excludes the battle, and hence solves the pro- 
blem simply if not always satisfactorily. The opposite pole is 
Shakespeare’s intense, abbreviated scenes of actual combat 
on the stage. This method really does not need any reflex of 
the battle because it shows the battle itself. From now on, as 
the course of events proved, the entire problem of form in 
Germany was, how to preserve the practical convenience and 
the inner value of the one method without sacrificing the actu- 
ality and vividness of the other. 

Elias Schlegel stands out in this discussion as the first to 
show conclusively that the old pseudo-classic form was inade- 
quate for a new content. He did this by attempting to apply 
that form to a theme preéminently warlike in nature—the 
Hermannsschlacht. Inasmuch as the customary intrigues of 
love could not be made here the center of interest, the inherent 
variance between form and content became doubly evident. 
The decisive innovation in the direction of a new technical 
procedure was made by Klopstock in his drama on the same theme, 
probably under the influence of Aeschylus’ Seven against 
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Thebes. This innovation consisted in what the author terms 
Teichoskopie, a word adopted from Greek to indicate the obser- 
vation and reflection of the battle outside by those on the stage 
—the lookout from the city walls. Having once entered the 
German drama, this principle was never lost sight of again, and 
it was destined to undergo at last in the hands of Schiller and 
Kleist the highest artistie refinement. Thus a means was ac- 
quired both of expanding the narrow confines of the stage and 
also of modifying the rationalistic spiritual reflex by the aid of 
imaginative elements. As we should expect, Klopstock was 
not the man to develop this new form, which remained without 
influence on his later works. 

Klopstock thus, in the dramatic as well as in the lyric field, 
stands in the forefront of the Sturm und Drang. With these 
writers he shared a more personal relation to war than those who 
preceded them. This intensity of personal interest largely 
explains his true instinct in discovering an effective expression. 
The same interest, highly emphasized, led the Sturm und Drang 
writers, with Goethe in advance and under the general hypno- 
tism of Shakespeare, to attempt and attain a far greater degree 
of vividness and intensity in their representation of the battle- 
scene. Unfortunately, however, their efforts led them beyond 
all the bounds of dramatic economy, so that much of what was 
gained in a literary way was of little advantage to the drama as 
such. Their great discoveries were locality, atmosphere on the 
one hand, and action on the other, two elements lacking in the 
pseudo-classical form. Klopstock’s Hermannsschlachi had in- 
troduced the first of these elements, while both abounded in 
Gétz von Berlichingen. The teichoskopic form is also used in 
Gétz, in the famous Selbitz-scene, which continues the tradition 
of both Shapespeare and Klopstock. It is interesting to find, 
moreover, that this reflex technique, which is really a mark of a 
restrained and rounded form of art, is more characteristic of the 
older Gottfried than of the later Gétz. The later version reveals 
Shakesperean influence more clearly in the direct presentation 
of the battle on the stage. As we see further on in Wallenstein, 
the teichoskopic form contains possibilities that enable the dra- 
matist to dispense almost entirely with direct presentation on 
the stage. But the Sturm und Drang writers were not disposed 
to exercise any such artistic restraint. They were bent on a 
profusion of means and effects, not on careful calculation and 
economy. So we find them employing now Teichoskopie and 
now direct action at will. All the while, however, the artistic 
possibilities of the reflex method were being explored. In this 
respect Klinger especially is noted as a virtuoso. He also carried 
the realization of the warlike mood to a high point, chiefly in 
night-scenes, in imitation of Shakespeare. In general it is 
emphasized that Shakesperean motives, apart from considera- 
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tions of form, dominate the whole development of warlike 
plays in Germany. 

The problem now was to win the new and freer elements of 
imagination for practical dramatic purposes. In a detailed 
analysis the author shows the attack on this problem, by pro- 
fessional writers for the stage as well as by men of more poetical 
ability, like Klinger and Maler Miiller. In Térrings Kaspar der 
Thorringer a true feeling for both elements is discovered, while 
the same writer’s Agnes Bernauer united the chivalrous drama 
definitely with the stage. Or, as the author puts it, the con- 
flict between the unlimited subject and the limited artistic 
means had begun in earnest. It is particularly interesting 
to see how the lesser writers responded to the new demands, 
often revising former plays in accordance with the more modern 
spirit. We receive the definite impression of a collective effort 
groping toward the pure form. While the great steps forward 
were taken by men of true genius, the total effect of the host of 
lesser men, working on this or that phase of the problem of 
presentation, is seen to have been considerable, when the whole 
field is surveyed. Here the author’s work is decidely important 
as bearing on the general question of the evolution of a parti- 
cular artistic form. In this case certainly it resembles the evolu- 
tion of industrial inventions. A powerful impulse is given in 
the fruitful direction, and then a host of co-laborers work in- 
cessantly to the logical end. 

From the appearance of Gétz into the eighties a type of work 
was being evolved to the advantage of the stage, if not to the 
advantage of literature as such. Schiller now entered the course 
of evolution as the man who was able to do full justice to the 
demands of both the stage and poetry. Surprisingly enough, 
in the question of the technical handling of the battle-scene, 
The Rodbders is seen to be remarkably restrained. Schiller never 
loses sight of the dramatic end in view, and this firstling of his, 
stormy as it may be in other respects, really marks in this re- 
spect the turn toward the final classical form. Fiesco appears 
from the standpoint of this discussion also as a decided retro- 
gression when compared with the earlier play. In neither of 
these works, however, did Schiller use the teichoskopic form, 
which he later brought to perfection. Klinger’s Konradin 
(1784) marked a further advance, in general and over against his 
earlier practice, in the adaptation of the pitched battle to the 
requirements of the stage. He was the first to do this in a 
practical way. His chief method was Teichoskopie, which now 
in his hands no longer served merely for vivid description of 
events beyond the stage, as in Klopstock’s Hermannsschlacht 
and in Gétz, but was employed in a well articulated dramatic 
connection. Not the event, but its dramatic reflex became the 
main thing. This definite advance toward the classic form 
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Klinger also preserved in his later prose works. It is especially 
interesting to note how in the two versions of his Aristodemos 
(1787, 1794), he really completed the cycle back to a strict, 
pre-Klopstockian form of narrative, yet in spite of this form 
retained a large measure of the atmosphere and illusion of the 
battle, which were so completely lacking in the older writers. 
The same cycle that we see here in Klinger’ S case is exactly 
paralleled by Goethe, from Géts to Iphigenie and Tusso, in a 
higher sphere of art. One of the chief characteristics of Géts, 
an intense joy in the objective world, has given place in these 
plays to the drama of spiritual conflict, practically in pure 
French form. However, even in [phigenie the connection be- 
tween the stage and the battle progressing outside is not entirely 
lost sight of. So in Tasso the duel scene is strictly classic in the 
best sense of the word. But that this form was no longer 
considered as a binding canon, except in so far as it might best 
suit a particular theme, is clearly shown in Goethe’s treatment 
of the Valentin scene in Faust J and in the fourth act of Faust IJ. 

In the 10th Chapter the author discusses generally the the- 
atrical exploitation of the scenes of battle. In the lavish shows 
of Schikaneder the spectacle was developed to its fullest extent, 
while Kotzebue attained the greatest influence on the legitimate 
stage. Kotzebue showed equal skill in all the technical forms, 
whether the teichoskopic or the looser types. The extreme 
contrast between the original joy of the poet introducing battle- 
episode for its own sake, and the mere exploitation of such effects 
for the stage, is plainly noticeable in the comparison of the 
original Gétz with its theatrical version. If sensationalism was 
thus one of the pitfalls past which the course of sound evolution 
had to lead, another was the undramatic looseness of Roman- 
ticism. Here again, in the works of Tieck, we find a turning 
away from the stage, a reveling in mood, a renewed confusion 
between genuine dramatic values (especially teichoskopic) with 
formless emotion, a confusion similar, with some variations, 
to that found in the early years of the Sturm und Drang. From 
the historical point of view Tieck represents a decided retro- 
gression, notwithstanding his clever satire and his occasional 
display of true technical insight. 

But the foundation had been firmly laid, and in Schiller the 
man was present who was able to raise the completed structure. 
He accomplished this in two different plays, Wallenstein and the 
Jungfrau. The former, on a strictly classical basis, furnished a 
satisfactory solution of the problem of form, while the latter, in 
one act at least, offered a true synthesis of the two elements 
that had been striving apart for so long. In Wallenstein the 
poet practically forsakes the method of direct presentation. 
He relies in the first place, and chiefly, upon the old accepted, 
classical technique of the messenger, which he uses, however, 
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with unparalleled skill and undreamed of climactic effect. In 
the second place he uses Teichoskopie with finished art for the 
few scenes of violent action which he permits to occur in sight 
of those on the stage. But it is everywhere evident that the 
long period of fruitful experiment has intervened between the 
older classical form and the new. The highly developed tech- 
nique for the vivid presentation of the action as reflex has given 
the dramatist a new power, entirely changing the emotional 
values of his work. With the action, even outside the stage, re- 
duced to its minimum, we do not fora moment fail of the illusion 
of warlike surroundings and a momentous decision. The Lager 
also is found to be strictly classic in spirit, and all the desired 
effects are obtained by the power of the /anguege, not by direct 
presentation. Compared as a whole with Wallenstein from this 
particular point of view, the Jungfrau, while not a destruction 
of the classic form, represents a considerable expansion of it to 
admit Shakesperean elements. This is true of the middle 
scenes, which show the actual conflict on the stage. The 
Jungfrau is a good example of the freedom of techinque in the 
German classical drama, for it makes use of all the various 
forms at will: the report, direct presentation, and Teichoskopie. 
The author shows in a detailed analysis that the middle scenes 
really represent only a compromise between the Shakesperean 
and the classical ideals, while the last act attains the true 
synthesis of the two. It does this by means of what is termed 
die symbolische Parteiung: that is, the battle outside between the 
French and the English armies is represented symbolically on 
the stage in the scene between Johanna and Isabeau. This scene 
is not only feichoskopic, it not only serves to show us what is 
happening on the outside, but it is at the same time a symbol 
of that outside action. The author is therefore justified in 
describing it as a true synthesis of the opposing ideals of 
presentation, because it shows the spectator the battle both 
directly and indirectly at one and the same instant. The same 
freedom of technique that Schiller showed in this work he kept 
later in Tell and Demetrius. (See especially pp. 323-324). 

The general evolution of the technica! means as such reached 
in Schiller the high mark in German drama. Kleist proves 
his genius in his sure use of all the technical methods acquired 
during the evolutionary process. Indeed in the Familie Schrof- 
fenstein he discovers independently of Schiller, the same note- 
worthy use of the symbolical Teichoskopie. But the individual 
plays show rather a brilliant adaptation of the necessary form 
than any essential modification in a new direction. It is perhaps 
natural therefore that much of the discussion here turns on the 
question of Kleist’s relation to war as such. He stands in the 
sharpest contrast to Schiller, who found a moral justification 
for war in keeping with his humanitarian philosophy. Kleist 
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has an attitude which the author hesitatingly characterizes as 
“modern.” For him war was an elemental manifestation of 
human nature, a demonic impulse, jenseits von Gut und Base, 
whether in its origin or its execution. 

But it is not the purpose of the reviewer to go into this part 
of the discussion. Attention is again called to the fact that 
these remarks have been confined to the formal elements of the 
problem, and that thus an aspect of the work only a little less 
interesting is not touched upon here. Also, apart from that 
general question, the author makes the best use of his particular 
point of view to throw fresh light upon various situations and 
characters, upon technical procedure, or, going deeper yet, 
upon the final quality of the poetic talent itself. 

In a brief closing chapter Goethe’s allegorical treatment of 
the battle is discussed, including the grandiose Teichoskopie 
of the fourth act of Faust JJ. An instructive appendix, employ- 
ing three details, the weapon, the wound, and the horse, fur- 
nishes a sort of cross-section of the whole evolutionary process, 
with abundant documentary evidence. A good index closes 


the volume. 
T. M. CAMPBELL. 
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